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e ry aed 
run along the Serra 
BRAZIL, '. . I Faden's feat me 
: ‘ abridged from the large eig 
“A mag t empire comprehending the eastern | la Rochette, in 1818, the . 
anda yeut of the central portion of the South;| the N commences at the mouth 
Amerear%contin@nt, from the parallel of 5° N, to | runs yp that stream as far as 3° 
of 88° S. Tye name Brazil—which was for a | thenc® due W to a point on the Mi 
; restricted to a narrow though long ex- | runs NW along the 8 frontier of 
ided portion of the ,American coast extending | it strikes the Essequibo below 
m the mouth of the Amazon nearly to that of the Repeeet. From this point 
a Plata —is now used to designate all the Portuguese | q to nigh its source in 8° N 
possessions in this quarter of the globe, comprehen@- | a point on the : 
(thon tater, tardy lem ber arg ream, half- its source; 
br denominated Brazilj—the part of P 
ior Country, formerly called sna 
the*extensive to the N of the 
rsa When first Prema 
minated by him Tierra del 
of the ia Cross’ But. 
ts present 
lerived from braza, a valuable species of wood 


ck unds. 
Meet Bis boondet on the N by New 
ja, Venezuela, and British, Dutch, and Frefth 
; on the NE and SE by the Atlantic; on 
ee ts 
O85. on the aragua’ vi ; 
ie y Panama, Bal 


a 


wag Guay: 
Cruz, ofp! 


The maritime boundary of the Bra- 
the Atlantic, from the mouth of 





approach of the E and W coasts ‘The Mere whieh 
mie rae cad ae ar aew gn fovi £Del Re 
an uenof | platina, whic’ provine: 
= Tie NE bank of the Tio de 1s Play, conéinin ( 
Aibording to Major Schieffer, of the | long-cuntested settlement of St ent, an ie 
n who published an account of | towns of priors Video and Maldonado, was inde 
rar} the Brazilian empire at that | seized by the Portuguese in their contest with t 
1} ig Afvided dato 19 provinces, which, with | indepen fre fe overnment of Buenos Ayres, but 
~amnes, gtent, t, and population as at that date, | reclaimed by the Buenos Ayreans, and no longer 
ie the following table: part of Brazil. Balbi estimates the surface of Ba 
8,084,000 sq. m: including Cisplatina, and the ps 
143,073 | at 5, 000, 000; so that his estimate exceeds even thi 
eee of Scheffer by 545,000 sq. nf.—a prodigious di 
rv | ence! In the later "Englis edition of M. Brun’s a 
272,713« | Balbi’s System 6f Geography, the surface of B. is e 
mated at 2,500,000 sq.m. Berghans estimates it 
144,555 German or 3,070,590 English s a: ithe 
Weimar Almanach estimates the area at 
man or 2,745,967°English sq. me oe 
table exhibits the present adminisfratiye Presa 
B., and the pop. as given in the Weimar Almanach 
610,632 for 1844: =f LAB a 


Pop. ¢ ee, 
A}fo-Amazonas, Cam: <tepe mn Grio* ‘Purd, Macapé, 
400,000 {st and Santarem or Tapajon StF: iho 


250,000 pow eermmas beat Brejof Uha-do-Maranhio, and " 


ane ie = ats a to Crate, Fortam 
Aracati, Cam aior. #4 

200,000 leza, Yeo, mt Beheal . 

120,000 aa ad ae aE Parahiba, and 

, rejo-d’-Aréa, an 

480,000 3 Realy, Cabo, 

180,000 

150,000 


800,000 
60,000 
500,000 


£350,000 Sio Pani Paulo, Tt, and “inte 
“70,000 Santa-Catharin 
‘ Missdes, 





Bh tactical The imousiaite of 1k tetel savieh qu 


+) wa alt. an 
i and E of the meridian of 55 


y 


eet : 
anew by exten, 


nay chains, intersecting the country in va- 
is directions, but most numerous and of Tr 
d extent to the N of the parallel of Rio Janeiro, 
".—A nearly continuous 
Mmountain-range appears to form the N frontiers of 


_ B., from the sotirees of the Rio Napo on the W, 


to the Oyapock on the E. This chain bears the 
m@me of Unturin on the S borders of Venezuela; its 
central portion is the Serra Pacaraima,which appears 
be connected with the Serra Acaray, ‘and the 
de Tumucuraque, forming the extreme S fron- 

of Guayana. All the a oe! Veneznela and 
Guayana ame their sources to N of this moun- 
tain-spstem ; ; whilg the Rio Negro, and all the infe- 
rior tributaries flowing into the 1. bank of the Ama- 
zon from the confluence of that river to its mouth, 


| * descend from its 8 versant:—A range of mountains, 


pote rOepe me of which is —_ 3,200 ft., extends 

San Roque to the parallel of 30° 8, at a va; 

ng distance of from 20 m. to 150m. from the aunt 

first assumes®. prominent character in the 

urhood of Bahia; its culminating point is ~~ 
Canndos, alt. 4,476 ft. The S 


this « is called the Serra dos Orgiios ; Pott peti 


> the Serra’ do Mar. The Sertad or table-land of B. 


eommences immediately within this range, and ex- 
tends from Eg Viet. the whole country, with an 


the W inthe lo It sinks gradually towards 


ne which border 
commencing 


into the low marshy 

and Madeira,—. 

pee ay do Mar, extends in i 
under the mame of the Serra Mantequiera, and 
branches off at the Itacollumi, alt. 5,750 ft., into two 
one of which runs on the B, and the other 

on the W side of the Rio Francisco, forming the 
limits of the basin of that river. The E branch may 
be regarded as — in the Serra Tiuba be- 
tween the 15th me Oth parallels; while the W 
branch bifurcates under the 11th parallel, in the 
and Serra dos Irmads. which form the 

the basin of the Paranahyba, and the Serra 
‘iros, which forms the W side of the basin of 
—'Thi los stretches 
lels of 
and 59°. 


‘side. 


nor, with the 
wan pee Am ee 
arte with 
qu wi pel mesh Gaon! 


artzy m 
inch to 6 ft. in pom aet is 
schorl; veins of ee 
rock ; ‘and eins, besides 
pyrites, arsenical Parr opr 
tiful yellow Brazilian topazes 
veins enveloped in Hehibens 
talc-slates subordinate to the 
lase, large and beautiful peer 
wjth crystallized tale, rock Scola 
topazes, topaz-crystals with inch 
and kyanite, increase the interest v 
repositories. Beautiful red-lead spat 
of lead, occurs in the potstone; and 
glancegupwards of 1,000 ft. thick, Lara 
in some places. ‘The transition rog! 
common flinty slate, gre grey 
compact limestone. The ; 
tein, often highly impregnated witl rire 
be a predominating secon rae 
iron-ore abounds ig it. The Jura lin 
eursin abundance, contains fossil fishes, 
andgrocks ‘of the salt formation. The 
in B. are of two descriptions: one kind « 
i mae on the ridges of mountains an 
—the other in the bottoms of valle; 
pone rin of the first kind, named in the 
houeanga, is composed of pend ho of ‘rom 
magnetic -iron-stone, connected 
oan or brown iron-ochre; it is o oe oh 
and contains beds of brown iron- \ 
of wavellite. The alluvial rete 
class occur principally in 
principal varicties; the one, 
conglomerate of quartz commana, by me 
and red iron-ore, and which 
-and also diamonds; - 
gravel, and clay, and known unde! 
often affords gold and diamonds, 
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d affluents, 
 'Po the 8 of the parallel of 20° Ceara, 


moti belong to phe towithin w 
ace yore becaiees | 


Ba The headstreams of the Para- 
from the Serra Parecis, likewise 
\d the tributary stream of the Cuiaba, 
large river, almost equal in size to the 
it joins in 17° 57'S. The sources 
a ‘h within a few miles of those 
oes and in many places, 
ration of the ground, the tribu- 
Amazon and the La Plata seem as 
ve head-streams inosgnlated. 
che ace of B. are not numerous in a 
to the ¢ of country; and many of t 
erfodical character, existing only during ie 
. "The lake of Xarayes in the plain of 
ment yy covers some thousands of sq. m. in the 
jason; bit almost entirely disappears during 
: Sens of any extent occursin the 
nd y are most numerous in the S 
fF ee? proy. of Rio-Grande-do-Sul. 
Climate.. “In such an sive region as B., both 
ite and soi] must necessarily vary greptly 
rding to the locality. The climate may, how- 
lly characterised as mild and regular. 
of the Amazon, and in the northern 
it tropical heats prevail; but these are tem- 
me anes humidity ‘of the atmosphere, 
cine The great alluvial plains in 
inundated for several months 
gly unhealthy. The follow- 
therm. observations made in the 
ur northern cities of B. a 
Mean temp. Max. Min. 
73° 80’ «80° «67° 
80° 86° 
30° ef 80° 86° 
“ 16 = 81° 86° 76° 
48°28" 84° 93° 75° 
the climate is more mild and 
ied even cold, Fahrenheit’s 
Iy (ph rem om “towards the sources 
wh jiseon tes ol elevation of the ground 
t erature; and within the plains 
b into the. interior, fertile 


, Cattle die of ti ; 
tants rush to ie a Nt a 
gray. The sea-breeze, which us ing in stargate 
son, refreshes the atmosphere, and 
tation. 
and arrive tolerably cooled down by their 
from the burning coast of Africa on the opposite 
of the Atlantic. This tendency to E winds receives, 
however, — regular modifications from the 
progress in the ecliptic: a monsoon setting down: the 
coast from September to April, and in the 
direction the sear half of the year. The heaviness 
of the rains can only be im: — by those —— 
been in such latitudes. [Calde leugh. 4 
Vegetation.| The interior of B., with the. 
tion of the Campos Parecis, and table-land 
mentioned, forms a vast and impenetrable forest, thé” 
trees of which are closely rent with 
and with innumerable shrubs ang cree! and being 
which cling round them to their summits, 
generally adorned with the most beautiful flowers, 
give a peculiarly rich appearance to the scenery. 
These plants, after encircling the tree to the top, fra- 
quent! y grow downwards, and taking root in the 
ground remount anew; so that- the whole forest be- 
comes laced together, and i@rendered quite — 
trable. Luccock describes the various tints 
forest as extending from a light yellow-green, toone 
bordering on blue; and these mingled ite 
brown, and a gradation of deeper 
black.—The forests of B. abound in varieties cot 
ful and ornamental wood. City ir ree wig 
nt a tg resembles the teak of In 
and Jouro, resemble the oak and the omer 
The siaktion ‘amarello venatico,’ 
Pypnks for — and Nonna = * 
re are, besides, many lighter species” 
similar to fir, besides logwood, mahogany, and an, 
finity of ornamental and dyeing woods. Of the 
tree, nearly a hundred species are known and de- 
einen as natives of B.; and amongst them that cele- 
ies, the long serrated lancet-formed leaves 
or wie are composed of innumerable fibres, which 
rival silk in strength and fineness ; and 
fishing-lines, and sometimes con 
The tree is thicker and more ele 
that found in the West Indies. The aie 
disti the shining of its ry 
wsil-wood tree—called in 


mee 


Fares = ‘© ; 
The SE trade-winds sweep the whole coast, ., | 





produced by the trumpet-tree 
) among the other lofty forms of the 
e smocth ash-grey stems rise slightly bend- 
a considerable hei he, and spread out at the 
to verticillate heostian which have at the ex- 
large tufts of deeply lobated white leaves. 
lowering cssalpina; the airy laurel; the lofty 
; the soap-trees with their shining leaves; 
Barbadoes cedar; the ormosia with its 
leaves; the tapia or garlic pear-tree, so 
the mg smell of its bark; the maina; 
and » d yet described trees are mingled 
together, forming groups agreeably con- 
trasted the diversity of their forms and tints. 
Here and there, the dark crown of a Chilian fir 
- {Araucaria imbricata), among the lighter green, ap- 
‘pears like a stranger amid the natives of the tropics; 
while the towering stems of the palms with thr 
@ Waving crowns are a® incomparable ornament of 
the forests, the beauty and majesty of which no lan- 
_— a describe. If the eye turns to the more 
, and Jower which clothe the ground with a 
‘vich verdure, it is delighted with the splendour and 
bd variety of the flowers. The purple blossoms of 
othe rhexia; nrefaseeiusters of the melastoma, myrtles, 
vend the eugenia; the delicate foliage of many rubia- 
eem and ardisiw, their pretty flowers blended with 
the formed leaves of the theoprasta; the 
us; the reed-like dwarf palms; the brilliant 
ij ix of the costus; the ragged hedges of the Tha- 
“ from which a —— fern rises; the magni- 
-ficent stiftia, thorny solana, large flowering gardenias 
-and coutereas, enlivened with garlands of mikonia 
and bignonia; the far-spreading shoots of the melli- 
“flnous paullinias, delechampias, and the bauhinea 
with ngely lobated leaves; strings of the leaf- 
“Tess | lianes (bind-weed), which descend from 
the highest summits of the trees, or elesals twine 
round the strongest trunks, and gradually Ki!l them; 
ene ramaitinnl plants by which old trees are 
i with the garment of youth, 
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it 


easily withdrawn, . i: 
the convenience of working. . T! u $ 
over the form, and a thin coating immed 
heres to the clay. The next. nt i 
rs gm to the action of “ye § ‘ 
nited for this purpose is the frx 
This fumigation serves the double 
the gum, and of giving it a darker 
ne coating is sufficiently harden 
and smoked in turn. Thus any ness 
produced. It is seldom that a eceives 
than a dozen coats. The work, when formed, 
posed bey the sun. For a day or two. Tom 
enough to receive permanent imp my 
this tgne the shoes are figured according to. 
of the operatives, by the use of astylec i 
They retain their yellowish col oT SC 
the are taken out an@ they are 
fog market. Several other trees, 
longing to the tribe enphorhbiacia, pr 
gum, but none oe is likely to ente 
tition with the India rubber tree of Para 
tree, not uncommon in the province, calle 
sarandtiba, yields in profusion a whi 
which so resembles milk that it is much 
aliment. It forms when 
ter, which is deemed val 
a ras apron do meat Maranham | 
which grows upon: beac = c 
bertholletia excelsa, is only produced in th hi! 
hood of the Amazon river, in the orests fy hiet 
grows spontaneously in great ab mi Tex 
however, be impossible to enume P 
of this wonderful region. : re 
general mga germ nil 
cac a, cop pent " 
cinchoria. , The most useful f 
the banana, which forms a prineips 
of the Inglians, and in, its season o 
population, whose locations, in the low 
miner a are favourable to. the | 
plant, fruit is from 10 to 12.inehe 
about 2 in diam. Several varieties’ o 
which comes to n in 
ated. Ti 
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shinies 
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ay 





h at dione districts 
of products [@ ex- 
wa the U States. ae 


‘agi? cassava root are very 
‘some places, wwileat and Fiver trey Buroy 
fh is reared.. The flour of the cassava root, 
dé, mantlioca, is the staple article of furina- 
‘for all the less wealthy classes, and is so 
ly of the Indians and slaves. The common 
on has been sotn and gathered in the 
‘of Rio within 21 days. Coffee is the 
ple Mltmeantile product in the provinces of 
wound Rio-de-Janeiro, and is the most valuable 
t of all the exports of Brazil. At the com- 
mt of the present century, the quantity 
was trifling. Its increase may be dated fro¥, 
‘The construction of a highway to Minas Ge- 
ded Greatly to the cultivation in the interior. 
sof the coffee estates near Rio-de-Janciro are 
y and occupy 800 to 1,000 slaves in the 
ae sina on the other hand, many of 
e *s have not more land uader it, 
| their own ily and two or three slaves can | 
ge. “A supefor quality is grown by a colony of 


1s at Caravellas, irf the province of Bahia, ‘but 

if it finds its way to, and is disposed of in, Ahe 
et of Rio. The followi ing table exhibits the com- 
uction of coffee in B. and all other cof- 


pov a in 1832, 1841, and 1845, im 


1841. 
1568 
1120 
56-0 
83°6 
134 
sss 
(12 
67° 
67 
184 4 


S291 4322 


1845." 


180°0 
1000 


KI i 1832, 


tion of ‘sugar is extensive in B., but is 

‘to the sea-board, and ynargins of rivers and 
ng a convenient outlet to a port for ex- 
‘As — cannot be grown with advan- 
Stuarptevtaces onkp-stvere alltetal dene. 
re ces where alluvial depo- 
en he quantity grown has not 

the present century, nor is likely to 

iddle of the last cent. it formed the 

the . In the course of 150 

‘coast, from 25 leagues beyend 
25 leagues beyond the bay of All, 
counted above 400sugar-mills, each’ 
tured annually about 100,000 ‘drro- 

) The of sugar. While the Dutch 
oom 83., 250,000 chests of 


2 Thegewrengt 


pe Het Mate 


at aistance dom the ast. "Thetvalture 1 rade a 
primitivet Liptle or no capital is embarked in it, or {| 
Pikely- & long as the expense of ‘transit—on | 

mulesover jungle apd wild Wastes for hundreds of 
mifes—absorbs ane reangga fer qetitageof the » 
{Phe cotton is gathered in small quantitieg, andicol- 
fected by Igeal dealers until a quanfity large °F 
to transmit to next fown has been got. It passes, | 
through many hands before it reaches the portofem- 
barkation, and chiefly in barter, or in payment of 
debts.—The cacao region of B. covers several hun- 
dred square miles, along the banks of the Amazon, 
The cacao trees are low, not rising above 15 or 20 
ft.; and are distinguishable by the yellowish green 
of their leaves. They are planted at intervals of 
about 12 ft.; and, at first, are protected from the 
sun’s fierceness by banana palms. Three years after 
planting, the trees yield. The tree tops are suffered 
to mat together until the whole becomes dense as 
thatchwork, and the ground below is constantly wet” 
The trunk of the tree grows irregularly® The leaf is 
thin and smooth-edged. The flofver is weryemall, 
and the cone-shaped fruit grows dérect from the trunk 
or branches, It is 8 inches in length, and 5 in dia- 
meter. Within the cone is a white acid pulp, and 
embedded in this are from thirty to forty seeds, an 
inch in length, narrow and flat. These seeds are 
the cacao of commerce. ‘The cacao tree yields two 
crops annually, [Adwards'sVoyage up the Amazon.) 
—In the province of San Paulo a few large planta- 
tions of tea have been established. The produce is 
scarcely to be distinguished from that of ‘Chinese 
manufacture; hut the flavour is inferior, having more 
of an herby taste. It is now ascertained that it cannot 
be produced so as to give a suftictert reegmpense to the 
grower, the price of labour being greater in B, than 
in China. Spondias Travels in B.) The proprie- 
tors of the large estates or fazendas on the sea-coast 
arp frequently wealthy, and even intelligent. The 
houses built by the Dutch. and Portugnese are sub- 
stantial and spacious; and chapels and hospitals,are 
provided for the slaves, sometimes apart, sometimes 
within the buildings. The sugar planters, or Senho- 
res de Engenho, have their lands protected against 
sale for debt, except with their own consent, or when 
it amounts to two-thirds of their value, — 
all the natural advantages peculiar to the climate 
and soil, the Javradores or cultivators of \the far 
interior ‘of B. are generally poor, ignorant, and 
inactive. The houses are usually wretched hoyels 
of one stoph™, the floors are neither paved: ner 
boarded; the walls and partitions are of » 
wicker-wor plattéggd with mud. The i 
are wean pec trivance of see 
stones; ‘an ler wed path er 
place—like the worst of our highland 
always filled with smoke, which vents itself 1 
the door and other apertures, leavin 

» act as*if the ‘tenure 

was about to be 





very nal} it 
ps ye 
t ey will only y 
are fastened tthe naked 
i oer - of a short. 

t Ml hat fattened w 
brown leather, made of deer or cap 
adapted to protect him against t! 


ch has 2 sm. of A 


porno re t liberty is? a wild but naan 
ie as ey tage Lond aM oxen and @w: 


as he ame for the purposes of agriculture, and for 
|| * milk which is @Mrtly made into cheese.g From fo 
@ to'six servants, under the dire@tion of a chief cowherd, 


t the herds from straying, and defend them 

the attacks of the ounces, wolves, and wild 

dogs. These people are almost always on horseback, 
as their office compels them to ride 20 m. or more in 
aday. Every year the whole herd is collected to re- 
ceive the mark of the owner, which is branded on the 
hind quarter of one gear old cattle, of which they 
e@eckon 1,000 annually from a herd of 5,000 or 6, 000. 
Those of four years old and more are selected for 
slaughter. The catching of these, as in the pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, is by means of long leathern nooses, 
“which the farmers’ servants manage with incredible 
dexterity @he tame cattle are kept in the vicinity of 
the fez run free in the meadows during the day. 
and are only shué up in the enclosures during the 
night. Their flesh is preferred to that of wild, be- 
causeyfrom their more quiet way of life, they grow 
fat sooner, and with less fodder. The pasture being 
80 good, the milk is excellent; but a cow here gives 
_ a third part of the quantity that good milk cofs 
ve in Europe, and gi@es it only while her calf is by 

in side. The hide is always the most valuable part 
-of the cattle. When stripped off, it is stretched upon 
the grdund by means of short pegs, a little salted, and 
dried in the sun. The flesh, eut into thin strips, rub- 
bed with salt, and dried in the air, forms an impor- 
tant article q& exgmtation from the harbours of San 
Paulo and Rio-Grande-do-Sul, to the cities in the 
north; particularly to Rio-de-Janeiro, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, and Maranham,” (although the latter and the 
neighbouring provinces of Ceara and Parahyba, and 
even Pernambuco, are also supplied with it fron#the 
interior table-land sertads of Piauhy,) “ where, under 
the names of Carne seca do Sertad, Passoca, or Carne 
charqueada, it constitutes an essential part of the sub- 
sistence of all Brazilians, but especially of the Negro 
slaves.” (The same system of farming extends in a 
greater or less degree over the table-lands of Pianhy 
and interior of Pernambuco, whence cattle are driven 
"from 250 to 300 miles to supply the markets of Bahia 
and 1 arg and are soli—notwithstanding so 
long a. , and payment of a local tax charged 
upon ti gee weight. of the flesh whew®killed—at a 
“price™not mpronting threepence or wr nce per Jb.) 
ig “* ireening horses and 
ales likew 


f oxe) 


——— several Tociees in the pro- 

Paulo, but is carried on upon a far more 
geadige in Rio-Grande-to-Sul. 

eee 

vB with care, acquire an. elegant 

e, and become excellent race, In general, 


The horses 
are of a middling size and of slender 


through which he must force his way ¥ 
wild animals. The best horsesin Bs are i 
the Plata. The mules are here m 
animals than the horses; 
in size to a European horse; , 
brown, fallow, or i: ie enh 
ferable to the horses, especi: 
cause they can better endure anger fi 
garry with greater security heavier b 
are not numerous, and their wool isshovk a 
The B. government offers great, ind 
grants, and yet these are moxe thea on 
disabilities and present disadvantages. 
be had in certain situations and upon appl 
the gpvernment, free of cost. Any. new 
ment in tools or machinery may be § : 
of duties. The ground is easily 
of the trees do not exter” far 

the efforts of man are further c 
tendant upon the ¢elime. P The soil is free 
the greatest fergility, and sugar-eane, ¥ 
anatto, cotton, cacao, and a hundred o 
riqhly repay the labour bestowed upon 7 
tion; while from the forests are obtained u 
drugs—all yielding a revenue. 
grows to hand that man requires; living 
the climate delightful. The rights | 
are easily obtained, viz., by a three 
or by marriage with a ‘native, but must 
for in the form prescribed by law. 


are extravagantly high, and mot be 
tools, or machinery, which a yporae 

in the country without great ¢: : 
taxed so highly as to be really a 
export-duty, although modified mi Poe 
ertheless severely felt, es eC 
on the ad —* principle, peolalet 

the articles rt of bg 
they have borne the. expense of 
one or more 


Fs long j v 


land, ani 
there are few ports on the sea- 
trade is permitted, and to one 
export must be sent. But iy 
insecuritysto life and p 


ansh) 





for evhich there is 


Pom aite - 
"be tilde, there is a wide field for | 
te 


‘ il, and when the arising 

t fromea colony into an on 

d the internal convulsions into which 

been thrown, have overc®ine, 

order established, it nay be hoped it 

ital and to its 8 ie. 

ctions,| In the" different ‘fegions o 

air, B. teems with animal life. It 

however, that such animals as the 

ihueque, paco, and guanaco, na- 

ji, and part of Buenos Ayres, do 

B. Monkeys are so numerous, and their 

es So Various, that B, seems as if it had been 

stined for tl& special abode of these animals. A 

cies of bearded monkey, with a countenance re- 

cably resembling the human, inhabits the woody 

> marsh of Xarayes. They are hunted for 

‘of their black and glossy fur. The tapir of 

0 means so large as that of the E Indies, 
is@ery common. The armadillo is use 

- ‘The jaguar, or American tiger, is not so 
1in B.as in Paraguay. Of tame and grami- 

‘animals, black cattle are the most numerous, 

ese, in. the districts 8 of the parallel af 25°, 

wltiplied to such an extent, that they are for 

tered for the sake of their hides, 


are thus left togve 

would afford room 

2 rovisions, were not salt so 

n account of the inland py 23 withont good 

ved any roads——Among the birds, the oujra 

in ham, is said to be double the size 

L e, and in strength and size to exceed the 

: umage is variegated like the Guinea 

Another large bird, called the salian, is in size 

ya ti , With the beak and legs of a stork ; 

trich he cannot use his wings, but he runs 

ly that he cannot be taken but by snares. 

or humming-bird, is known in B. by the 

ithet of Beya fior, or ‘kiss the flower.’ 

whose plumage is variegated with blue and 

the idt, adorned with blue and gold, 

of surprising splendour. The jacu may be 

om the delicacy of its flesh the pheasant of 

‘not unlike a hen-turkey, but rather smaller. 

the tribes of insects that infest B., the ant is 

: ble and destructive. Theedistrict of 

rhic to be peculiarly subject to 

some parts rendered quite bar- 

us vastations of these insects. 

which is from a quarter of an inch 

and inflicts a most painful bite, 

les, and is so peculiarly destructive 

8 to have obtained the in of 

A very diminutivé black ant, the 

E is so determined an enemy to 
onies of them 


everal other venomous snakes exist in B. » oe 
Von Spixthus describes the appeftance of animal 


life in a B. campo, or'mountain-plain: “ 


; : © 
serene and tranquil heights, the noisy inhabitants of 
the wood are mute. We no longer hear the howling 
of herds of monkeys,—the incessant screams of in- 
numerable parrots, orioles, and toucans,—the far- 
sounding hammering of the wood~-peckers, —the 
metallic notes of the uraponga, the full tones of 
manakins, the ery of the hocroes, jacues, &c. The 
more numerous of the animated tribes are the hume 
ming-birds, buezing like bees round the flowering 
shrubs; gay butterflies fluttering over the rippling 
streams ; numerous wasps flying in and out of 
their long nests hanging suspended to the trees;" 
and large hornets (morimbondos) hoverfagyover the 
ground, which is undermined to a,great eXt¢n® with 
their cells. The red-capped and hooded fly-catcher, 
the barbudos (the barbet), little sparrow-hawks, the 
rusty-red or spotted caboré (Brazilian owl), bask on 
the shrubs during the heat of noon, and watch con- 
cealed among the branches for the small birds and 
insects which fly by ; the tinamus walks slowly among 
the pine-apple pe ; enanfes and nambus traverse ¢ 
the grass; single toucans, seeking berries, hop among 
the branches; the purple tanagers chase other 
in amorous pursuit from tree to tree; the caracara 
(Falco Brasiliensis), flying about the roads quite tame, 
settles upon the backs of the mules or oxen; small 
wood-peckers silently creep up tlt trees, and look in 
the bark for insects; the rusty thrush, called Joaé de 
Barros, fearlessly fixes its oven-shaped nest quite 
low between the branches; the siskin-like creeper 
slips imperceptibly from its nest—which, like that of 
the pigeons, is built of twigs, and hangs down from 
the branches to the length of several feet—to adda 
new division to it for this year; the caoha, sitting still 
on the tops of the trees, looks down after the serpents 
basking on the roads, which, even though poisonous, 
constitute its food, and sometimes, when it sees peo- 
ple approaching, it sets up a cry of distress, 
bling a human voice. At rare intervals the tran- 
quillity of the place is interrupted, by garrulous orioles,” 
and little parrots and parroquets, which coming in 
aera oon the mae ant cotton oe oe in the 
neighbourin, ight upon the si: 
the outa ted with shrill ae still to A 
tend for the boot¥"t: when, bands of restless hooded 
cuckoos, crowded together ‘upon the branches, 
fend with a noisy croaking their common nest, 

ull Alarmed by this noi 


4 PO pay 





artaadillo Mate vgs fect about to 
ie 

into its armour; the ant-eater (; 
through the plain, and in case of n@ed; lying on its 
back, threatens eitg putsuers yith its sharp¢claws. 
Far from all rpise, the deei®the black t®pir 
-. or the pegeari, feed on the skirts of the forest. e- 
_ & vated above all®his, the red-headed 
- @ soars in the higher regions;*the dangerons rattle- 
snake (cascavel), hidden in the —_ excites terror 
by its rattle; the gigantic snake sports suspended 
from the tree with its head upon the ground; 
- and the crocodile, resembling the trunk of a tree, 
basks in the sun on the banks of the pools. After 
all this has passed during the day, before the eyes of 
the traveller, the appranch of night, with the chirping 
@ the grasshoppers, the monotonous ery of the goat- 
sucker (Joaé corta pao), the barking of the prowling 
wolf and of the shy fox, or the roaring of the ounces, 
completes the singular picture of the animal king- 

“dom in these peaceful plains.” 
Mines M@erals.) B. is rich in mineral treasures, and these 
been o imperfectly explored. As the rage for 
silver was @he grand stimulus of the earliest transat- 
and Anferican expeditions, the Portuguese were 
notlong in forwarding parties of discovery to explore the inte- 
rior, in search of that wealth the possession of which was the 
animating principle of all their efforts. The Dutch also, while 


| in possession of North B., endeavoured to explore its mines, but 
without success, Anthony Soary, a native of San Paulo, was 
N 


look. 
sin 


" 


the first who discovered gold imines in this country; and, in 14%, 
they began to be wrought aJaragua with amazing success, as 
@tlie metal was abundant, andeasily extracted. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the court of Lisbon apprised that a source of new and 
vast wealth was opened up to view by the enterprising activity 
of privat@ adventurers, than it ordained, that on the discovery of 
a mine, immediate notice should be given to government, and 
that a fifth part of the produce should always be paid into the 
treasury, Other mines were soon discovered; and the produce 
‘Was so copious, that thgpoyal fifth annually amounted to £480,000 
sterling, and consequently the total produce to £2,400,000 sterling. 
At this rate, it continued from 1728 to 1734, It then began gra- 
dually to diminish, till the whole produce sunk to £1,300,000 
sterling, and the royal fifth to £260,000 sterling. So watchfully 
was the mineral produce of B. formerly guarded by the Portu- 
government, that no foreigner was permitted to pene 

ito the interior; so that no satisfactory information could be 
obtained respecting the mines, But after the emigration of the 
royal munity, the watchful policy of the government greatly re- 
and Mr. Mawe was freely permitted to visit both the gold 

and diamond districts of the interior, and to examine every part 
of the works connected with them; he has accordingly given the 


facut eeag corious details respecting this branch of domestic 
ndustry, w! unfortunately draws the inhabitants from every 
Gold-mines.} In deep valleys, and in the beds of almost all the 
whieh have their rise in the interior of B., gold is found in 

; and the nearer the source of the river, the richer the 


s0il always proves to be in mineral wealth. All the head-waters 
of those streams which rise in the provinces pf Minas-Geraes 


re (urubu? 


river; so that when the pits were sunk 

soon filled with water, which had to be. 

When the stratum which contains the go 

from the rivers, it is dug up and carried to a 
where it is washed for the of ‘ 
other materials from the gold. The: process is: 
described by Mawe, who was ie 
l@aderos established in the country. i 
other mines wrought by the Anglo-Brazilian, 
artd other English companies, a great. ot. 
wasted by the natives in the process above descril 
The hydraulic apparatus for drawing @ water 
approved character. In breaking down the ferrugh 
tation and other substances which contain 

mers ang mills driven by steam are emplo 

most effftient modes followed in the Corn 

the direction of skilled workmen ‘bro fro 

of separating the metal is effected 


vast advantage. Formerly on tapes 
ed by washing from the = in which 


rreme 


tage 


wer@ brought to the n where 4 
for the Crown; the re ‘underwentr 
tion with mercury, and afterwards. 
sora was sent to arfassay-master, who asc 

nd measure, and stamped it, when it i 
for @culation, As respects the British con } 
honourable has been their conduct, and so gn 8 cont 
of the imperial government in their probity a eal 
during many years past the payments on ‘ 3 
fifth, and subsequently of the modified , have b 
accepted upon their simple declaration of its am and 
out being necessitated to send their produce to the iuyperk 
The operation of smelting does not ro than tex 
nutes; and those who deliver into the '¥ q 
dust, may reckon upon having it returned tot 
in less than an hour, The gold is of different 
of the bars in circulation are so low ag 16 carats 
so fine as 23} carats, or within half-a-carat 6 
gold. The standard of fine gold is 22 carats, 
dard, gold receives a ‘ 
of alow standard is generally of a pale 
ed, to the mixture which it contains of silver, plat 





891,358,595 200,555,084 


| of 
. . 1476972974 = saves, 739 1 qi. 


" 4)888,001,280 = 1,099,800,289 7s. 6d. 


855,000,000 = 192,375,000 


5,748,001,280 = 1,292,175,289 7s. 6d. 


produce of the American mines, whethpr 
is not now one-fourth of what it was at 
nt _. present cent., and before the late ‘re- 
not only celebrated for its gold, but 
—productions hitherto supposed to be pecu- 
cmry regions of the Old World. The district in 
are found lies in the Serra-do-Frio, or ‘the Cold 
De pihiok the sources of the waters that 
streains of the Rio Doce and Rio Grande, 
m | Ww nto the Rio Francisco. At the foot of this 
Soon sm Sdlainond-works of B. are established. This tract of 
rome 4 extending 50 m, in length from N to 8, 
5 m. in bread from E to W,is.called ‘the Diamorf* de- 
on,’ as being exclusively the property of the Crow 

ond rere first discovered in this district, about 1 

fising colony of miners frot. Villa de Princiy 
F iE of Tejuco. Here, while employed in searchin; fr 
“frequently met with little shining stones, whieh at 
} away as useless, One of the overseers beginning 
code be of some value, transmitted a spe- 
ond aera who forwarded them to Lisbon, and after 
n, they were pronounced to be genuine and 
d As soon as this intelligence reached B., all 
aria had been carelessly thrown away were imine- 
col d and sent over to Enrope in such quantities as 
an ‘theirvalue. The Serra-do-Frio was now erected 
district called the diamond-ground,—peculiar laws 
— framed a administration,—all trade in 
rigorously *prohibited,—and no severity wag left 
‘enforce this monopoly. In spite, apeoheticd of every 
m the part of the government—as generally happens 
interfere with the private interests 
severe laws were evaded. By intrigues 
tions, government was induced to let this dis- 
UT} } on condition that they should only empley a 
and pay a certain sum for every 
the quantity agreed to. Under cover of 
of fraud ae gratis 3 tae the 
seen of employed; and position 
; who shared in the 
slice trate tn 1772, the contract on 


ere hl eng entel. government took the 
own hands, but they were 

: "From 1801 to 1806, the expenses of 
Perot ake and a the same 
the treasury at rer gog weighed 

found was estimated at £17,300 ster- 
seamen that the difmonds cost gov- 


dati 


‘| Portuguese, its Cuts we 


of fortune, “The gold, however, ‘ 
ear marvelloys wealth Lg? = tN to ¥ foun ea The | 
thé miner extendéd on e iamdhd strata were 


discovered, of richness incalculable. tn every a 

every hill of these districts, and of the vastplain of Sincara, 
sures inesti:fable, in gold and precions stones, presented 
selves spontaneously to the hand of man. pert by the 
mour, multitudes of emigrants from the town and 

Bahia, from Minas, and even from Rio Janeiro. crowded mee 
to quench the universal thirst at this jewel fountain, Itis 

three years since the first ounce of gold was found in this re; 
—then a desert,—and it contains already a population 

peo souls.” This supply has since fallen off very materially 
(1849.) 

So long as all the gold collected in B. was liable to Lin bos 
to the Crown, and the trade in dianf~nds continued a ro; 
poly, an extensive contraband trade, both in gold and in 
monds, was a necessary consequence, Subsequently, the tax 
upon gold was reduced to 10 per cent. if raised by foreign com- 
peek and 23 per cent. if by natives. The Congo Soco mine, 

owever, Which was opened by a native company, and aft 

sold to one in London, only paid 5 per cent from its commence- 
ment, in virtue of an agreement with the origigi proprietors to 
that effect. More recently, however, all the min Jet sner 
of gold or diamonds, are put on the sam: oot ane vay 24 per 
cent. in Kind, viz., just as it is got out@f the mine., Notwith- 

standing of this reduction, a great portion of the gc 4, and nearly 
all the diamonds raised by the natives, are still smuggled; but 
the English mining companies, who are obliged to publish their re- 
turns in London, pay it on their gold with the greatest punctuality, 

Topazes, &e.] The well known B, topazes are found in low 
fqunded hills of an earthy talc near the Morro de Gravier. The 
harder parts of the decomposed mation are friable 
of white quartz, often accompanied with a species of poreelair 
earth, called massa branca, the surest indication of the presence 
of topazes. The size of the stones is various, and their colours 
vary from a grey to a bright yellow. The euklase, a Stone akin 
to the emerald, frequently occurs in the modified mica, 

Red amianthus is another mineral product of Brazil, but is-ex- 
tremely rare. Black garnets are often found in the diamond dis- 
trict. “Amethysts, yellow and blue, are gequently met with in B, 
The latter are considered only of value when a number alike in 
shade are obtained, so as to form a necklace or other uniform set 
of ornaments. Silver is not found in B., although di 
early part of this century a large quantity was coined there, 
chiefly however a recoinage of dollars imported from Europe, 
Tren and nite are abundant. Several great unwronght mines 
of the latter are in the vicinity of Bahia. A national establish- 
ment for the smelting of iron, the only one in the 
erected on the banks of the Ypanema. That valuable 
salt, is so abundant in R., that in Bajo, near Cape 
time whole ships might be loaded with it. There is 
district, or lick, as it is called, in the Serra Agoapeh: 
extremity of the Serra de los Vertentes. On the flat sands of 
low coast from Bahia to Ceara, salt is made in shallow pits, 
posed to the sun's rays, by the sea-side proprietors, and—so ser 
erful is the sun in the season—at very little cost, Salt was 
formerly a royal monopoly, and qucnaien out, but the manufacture 


has been thrown open to all classes since 1817, rimanag i 

strong coarse salt for curing are also imported 

Verde islands, ghiefly by vessels arriving from the : 

pel cman per Poe 
Populati@n.| When B. was first discovered 

ao found poriel 

number of tribes; and no less than 150 

languages were spoken on the conan he 

rior. Sixteen tribes are mentioned | 

speaking dialects of the 

a language spoken ‘by the 

aranies of 





“Brazil. The 
found Fal the Seapt central garts of abit. 
sea to 12,000; #he 


‘The in*Pgragmay am 
sage ers « sapaeg la ay in to 8,000 each ; 
*the aches to $5,000; and the Mandrygifs 
| @ Papaion to 18,000. To the N*of the Amazon there 
an extraordinary number of small hordes and 
tribes. [Von Martius.| Besides those above enu- 
merated, along the coast and in the interior, a vast 
number of tribes inhabit the islands and both shores 
of the Amazon. We are not however to infer from 
this, that the indigenous population of this extensive 
tract was great, or at ajl to be compared to the po- 
palation of countries advanced in civilization, or even 
to that of Mexico or Peru. The tribes of B. were of 
the very lowest order of savages; those parts only 
were inhabited which afforded plenty of game, while 
the sea-coasts and banks of the great rivers were fre- 
nented A @he sake of fishing. The wild B. In- 
ans no sygematic form of religion, nor any 
priesthood. heim pajes are merely conjurors and 
doctors, who deal in spells and charms, and interpret 
dreams and omens. No tribes but the wandering 
Muras, the gypsies of B., are entirely ignorant of agri- 
culture; an h has its own hunting-grounds. Cer- 
tain ideas of common possession prevail among 
hem. Thus the same ®ut is often occupied by sev- 
eral distinct families; but theft and robbery are al- 
most unknown. Ornaments, especially trophies of 
skill or “prowess, are highly prized by them. Their 
trade is of course. mere barter. The Mauhé carves 
-bows of red-wood, and prepares: the Guarana paste, 
of which utensils @e made. The Mundrucu makes 
ornaments of party-coloured feathers. The Mirania 
women weave hammocks of palm fibres; and most 
of the tribes deal in flour, and rear poultry. The 
rubbing of foreheads together is a sign of friendship 
and hospitality; a spear stuck into the ground at %he 
boundaries of a tribe’s territory, and a notched tally, 
are emblems of-war; and a present of finely carved 
bows and arrows, of peace. Monog: vmy is most com- 
mon, though polygamy is not prohibited. The woman 
is generally the slave and drudge of her husband; and 
adultery is considered as a crime only on the woman's 
side, Von Martius affirms. that prisoners of war are, 
pone tribes, fattened and ate. As to the present 
act of B., it is impossible to affirm anything 
precision, save that it must be much less nu- 
— now than formerly, partly fror? the unceas- 
i warfare carried on pegs. them ank the Portu- 
Bi oon aan which many of ve been wholly 
bi 3 and partly b: me ve-system med 
’ colonists in working the mines and sugar- 
aot were annually made 
of Indians, by bands 
latter were ted in 





City of Rio-de-Jancifo, 
Minas Geraes, % 
Goyaz, . ° = 
Matto-Grosso, 
Espirito Santo, 
Bahia, . 
Sergipe, . 
lagoas, . . 
ernambuco, . 
Parahiba, 
Rio- Granide-do-Norte, 
Ceard, . 
Piauhy, . 
Maranham, . 
Para, ‘ 


In a recent parliamen paper th 
ment of the estimated pac of the 


on@st January, 1848, is “~ 


The pop. of B. is divided into free aud, clawe.ta 
free inhabitants are: 1. Europeans, many of whom are 
Portuguese, who, coming over when young, 
selves energetically to business, ge 
persons born in B., who call prener me Se o 
a mixed caste between Whites and Blacks, » 
mixed caste between Whites and A’ 
aborigines, called Cabocolos. 6, Wild 
born in B. 8, Manumitted Africans. 9 
a mixed caste between Aborigines and N 
are in general a temperate poanines but = 
resting-time between perfection 
come mothers; at sixteen. their feat 
has withered like the faded rose in autwmn, | 


Slaves.) One peculiar trait of B, : 
ent of i ha 


owales.of B 


b fourtec wa, 


eral sen: 
disposition hardly to 
white servant pa with ae ‘unsier on 100 
ing; and often, instead of 

cuss their pM@priety, or advise a 

Flared are < equality—which 

feature razilian mann 

bus mitigating, the severities ot hears 

moreover, that ag in pen 





are well-fed, and are not z 

‘alowed titem to labowr for them by wh 
re enabled to their freedom, while othd’s 
In to the two days per week, and 
fish calendar gives the Negro 35 holidays 
master is compelled by law to manumit him 
which he was first purchased, or at his present 
‘than the first cost. In someof our own is- 
ission cost £100, which was intended to ope- 
t ition, and render the slave for ever one, The law 
1 { sometimes evaded in B., but the general voice 
ly in favour of it, and the whole weight of clerical in- 
en a : in its support. A woman who has reared ten 
ren | to her freedom, Many slaves are manumitted 
‘ ea, master; _ ar = oe ie 
charity during th ives. There is another law, by 
the e1 of slavery is very often cutoff. If the sum®of 
fT at the font, the master must manumit the 
y — is often paid when the father is a freedman, and 
} sponsors—the mother frequently, in hope of this 
‘some persons of consideration to take upon 
relationship to the child, By these various 
numbers oe io 33 Lg ae says 
ort, in his cevently published Zravels, , 2 vols, 
asteye tance? and his tongue is Seolicie in 
motion. Hi eons Swrereliy relates to his master and him- 
: ;, and he often in a lively conversation, in which the mas- 
jer is introduced as @ speaker, Scolding his slave, whilst the latter 
himself, When two Negroes meet, the conversation or a 
th begins at a hundred paces distance, A Black sdtiom 
/ ther without ing, and they always rack their 
tk in Portuguese; this habit indeed is carried so far, 
‘not even in their soliloquies do they speak their native 
The slaves are forbidden by their masters to talk to one 
‘anything but Portuguese, partly that they may the seoner 
language of the country, but partly also to prevent their 
y secret intercourse in their presence. The figures of 
-are often handsome, and in general strongly built; 
#8, on the y, are almost always ugly, especially 
ofthe women.” In B., as elsewhere, the richer the proprie- 
\e Thetter treated, in general, are the slaves. Those upon 
- ty are best treated, and have little reason to regret 
children are carefully instructed in religion, and 
wnission to begin their regular work before the 
ted, Marriages amongst Negroes are 
u ‘the fraits of such an institution completely 
‘the assertion of Bryan Edwards, that those alone who 
0 of the Negroes’ nature can suppose that mar- 
r among them to any good purpose.— 
de, however, is still conducted with great inhu- 
} Portuguese; and the Contemporaneo, a Brazilian 
following remarks.on this subject, under date 21st 
v all civilized Burope is endeavonring to rise 
5 of the regeneration of our species,—w! the 
\¢ of human genius are begim to be carried 
)—whilst those nations which do wus, en- 


est 


and a constitutional ative 


by the authorities t 

, It gives an additional impetas to 
) fit out‘a greater number of 
of brit ng slaves to thisglace. 
tufued is double that of 
buco, the British consul, 
last eighteen months no vessel 
slaves from Gape St. Roque to the Rio San } 
invariably, in or whole, been seized and appro; 
themselves or friends, by the government officer at the 
districts.” The British commissioner, however, estimated the 
total illicit importation of African slaves into B., in 1845, at 
16,000; and this was less, by nearly 3,000, than in the yor 
fore, The actual number imported in 1846 was probably not far. 
from twice that number, 

Mestizoes, dc.) The Mamatlucoes,or Mestizoes, are a numerous 
branch of B. pop., and enjoy the same civil and political rights as 
the Whites. Thus, from the com tively mild treatment of 
the slaves, and the political equality of the Whites, Mestizoqs, 
and Indians, the Brazilian pop., though composed of the same 
elements as that of Spanish America, is not characterised by those 
rankling and mutual animosities which prevail per po vae 
rious castes in Buenos Ayres, Peru, or Mexico, and there- 
fore more easily amalgamate into one common mass than their 
Spanish neighbours. 

ly tra- 


ers to 


Costume, §c.| The descriptiong, giveh b 
vellers of the costume and mannews of the pop. of-the 
B. capital, are either exaggerated, or a vast improve- 
ment has taken place within the last thirty years. 
At least the following, which is made to apply to the 
ladies, is, and has long been true only of the lowest 

lasses of the pop. “Among familiar friends the 
ladies of B. are seen with a,shift only, bound about 
the waist with the strings of a petticoat, and the 
bosom of it often falling off from one shoulder, They 
wear no stockings, and seldom either slipper, or the 
wooden clogs, with brown upper leathers, called ta-. 
mancas, Their hair is commonly uncombed, bound: 
with a riband behind the head, and there twisted 
about a sort of bodkin. At 18, tn a B. woman, na- 
ture has attained to full maturity; a few years later, 
she becomes corpulent, and even unwieldy, and walks 
with an awkward, waddling gait. They were seldom 
sean out of doors, except when going to mass, earl 
in the morning on dias santos, or days of sacred obli- 
gation; and even then, the whole form and face were 
80 wrapped up as to conceal every feature, except 
perhaps a wickedlystalkative eye. Premature age’ 
is owing partly to climate, partly to inactivity; most of 
all, to the early age at which females are allowed to: 
marry.” [Luccock.] Among the respectable and opu-, 
lent classes, neither is marriage permitted so early ag. 
is here stated, nor are the females kept in the state of 


seclusion described. The premature old age is — 


overstated, even as respects the lowest classes, 
the pi rig females retain their good looks to a 
reasonably “adva) 


appear on the p 
day,,but they visit in their cadeiras, and associate 
assemblies and evening parties. To 

manners are somewhat reserved, but fo familiar 

ciety they are easy and frank. They dress ch 
the French fashion, and are on of, and even 


. They do not, 1s ieileumy. \ Ht 
sects doting the hast atta 1a 


Aly i 





‘throngh the s 
ain grotesquegn the highest 
ed with | ee nie tio 
lent by-the wealthier inhabi 


accompanied ky the pop : 
Be to) od pr emongtrati of& extraordinasy 










fire now, however, more rarely 
cented@and wigh eid diminished splendour. The 





| gfithes at one period belonged tothe clergy® but bein ng 
Ge sp inate to their support, were commut 
regular fixed stipend. The present salary of 
averages 200 milreis. The bishops ‘are 
the lary, the Crown; the inferior clergy by the 
Grown, with the advice of the diocesans.—The Je- 
suits were early established here, and were very suc- 
cessful in eivilizin; the B. savages, especially those of 
the Tupi race. The Isuits taught their converts 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and music, of which last 
they were so passionately fond that the littlé Tupi 
children sometimes ran away from their parents) to 
the Jesuits, to learn it. A Jesuit missionary, in his 
preaching or es would take four or five of 
paral Recher with him. When they ap- 
an India® ‘Village, one carried the crucifix 
“me tm and they began singing the litany. The 
savages, like snakes, were won by the voice of the 
charmer ; they received him joyfully, and when he de- 
parted with the same ceremony, the children followed 
the music. The religion of the native Brazilians —_~ 
like that of other savagey confined to a few rude an 
epertect notions. The Supreme Being they called 
or ‘Father ;’ but they addressed no prayers 
|| to him, and he was neither the object of their fear 
‘} mor their hopes. They adored the thunder, which 


in some esignated by the same name of Tupa. They 
some faint stot of a future state. Their priests, 
were a set of quacks and jugglers, who 
pen wad have power over evil spirits, called the 
 Literature.] As to literature and science, little of 
the kind was till lately to be found in Brazil: there 
‘an no printing-press in the city of Pernambuco, 
pe containing 25,000 people; nay, there was none 
B., till the court took shelter there, and sent 
for one from England. In most of the towns, schools 
_ the teaching of the first rudiments are now to be 
The French system has recently been intro- 
deed in all its grades, from the primary schools to 
en. In all the large towns, masters of 
Greek and a aad a ag of philosophy, (ae 
toric, geometry, chem stry, are established. tr) 
Janeiro sgt bemon museum, a a es for engi- 
nee pope a naval college. Botany and (nineralogy 
taught. There are publi es at Bahia 
an Rio Janeiro, and prin@ing-offices thupughout all 
aae ane ed Jaws, or university of San , 
the literary institutions of the 
: ot in 1840, th the number of students asaeniaing 
65. Olinda has a university. Bahia has 


and s , and P. buco has 
eiddee coosloes i pesto ob 












fof edaeation ~ the 
ot teenth shor eng pd 














the senate 

se the py 
af returned from the provinces 
respective population. “Elections 
cancies occur by death ; and the 
by a member from the eae 
In each comarca, at places 
the lists or votes of certain territa 
called colleges, on a day appointed. b 
meetings are convened, consisting 
parish as official chairman, a Meza, or boa 
tineers, and two secretaries; both the 1 E 
of officers being elected on the spot by the. 
prsent. The lists from the electors presetity 
transmitted by sealed letter through oti : 
sented tothe board. Each elector 
of as many members as are to be filled 1 
college, after opening the sealed yote 
ceeds tg record the votes. The votes nsely 
with us result, are transmitted to the secreta 
the government, at the capital of the p 
by him the result on the whele voting: is 
and a list of the names of the three ¢ 
ing @he greatest number of votes, is @ 
sent to the government at Rio. | 
lista triplice. The®emperor, with the 
ministers, selects from this list the 
the 6ffice of senator. The senate 
power of confirming treaties made by ae 
The chamber-of-deputies consists of re 
from the respective provinces, acco 
tion. The members are elected for four 
election proceeds in form similar to that ¢ 
The secretary of the provincial go 
the lists of the electoral colleges, and ‘the 
sult of the election. As many of 
constitute the provincial represet 
highest number of votes are d 
ties, and of an equal number fo 
the numerical rotation the supp 
the province. The provincial se 
names * rd actual deputies and the ¥ 
cre the chamber. When ei 3 
from i h, absence, or public duti 
highest i votes, and so on in } 
In cases of disputed elections, he 
transmitted to the committee of = 
political ¢ ency of Brazil 


classes,—the one ote by the oth 
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m ted. provinejal 
re elected, like the general, for three 
it their periods of clection vary amongst 
They were created by a decree of the 
lature passed about 1832, The number 
ies with the population in each pro- 
are elected in the same manner, and 
’ also, as in the case of the general 
‘The functions of the provincial assemblies 
ed by the law of their organization and by 
al ‘statutes. ees gs ee chiefly local taxa- 
police, public works’of utility, as roads, cang!s, 
md education. ‘The internal taxation is chiefly, 
) ri 3 for local purposes in each pro- 
‘establishment of the provincial assem- 
gh attended with some confusion and 
‘at first, has been grestly conducive to 

\d tranquillity of the empire. «© 
ion to the crown of B. is in the heirs 
Fedro. If, by any unforeseen casu- 
ie should fail} parliament, during the life 
the race, are to choose a new dyngsty. 
r ¢an succeed to the throne of B.; there- 
new ty must be,native. All Bra- 
eto obliged to carry arms for the 
the independence and integrity of the 
Trial by jury forms a part of Brazilian judi 
‘and tlie judges are not removeable without 
signed, nor without atrial. The liberty of 
id the private rights of individuals are 
ed, except so far as controlled by positive 
‘and writing and printing are declared free 
} hone censorship. Every one may 
‘leave the empire, and remove his pro- 
@ finds convenient; but before a passport 
d, certain inquiries have to be made 
p authorities that no charge exists against 
iciting it. None are to be arrested but 
¢ charge, and within a limited time the 
must be notified to the accused in 
: administration of justice is confided to 
unals. These are, first, the re/acaos, of 
one at Rio, and one at Bahia, each 
judges; besides others at Pernam- 
fatanham ; woe) jaa t_ao tribu- 
ice composed of 12. judges. Great cor- 
believed, exists in = whole judicial 
3. In each district, or parish, four jus- 
4 ate slected by 4 rom to seryg 
e we Gnal judgments in 
palloeds to. value. ‘Their pol 
erve the peace in cases of 
J are granted at 


i are not here- 


in each maritime v 

are now uniformized over the empire. gay 
treat} of 1827 established the xate of 15 per bg j 
upon the pautéValuations‘’s the maxPnum duty on all {) 
imports from Great Britain; that treaty, hewever, nof 
having bean renewed, an alteration has taken place 
in this respect since 1844, [See p. 17.] The im 
ports from’ other countries had generally a 
higher per centage, but most of them have now made 
commercial treaties entitling them to equal advantages 
with England. <A credit of three and six months, on 
giving good security, was allowed on the fixed duty of 
15 per cent. Under the name of warehouse-rent, 
[armazenagen,] interest, and commutation of of- 
ficers’ fees, however, an additional duty of about %} 
percent. was actually raised, which had to be paid in 
cash.—The export duties constitute the next chief 
source of revenue. - The ancient duty of 10} per cent. 
laid upon all colonial produce exported to Lisbon and 
Oporto, was a substitute for the tithes transferred to 
the Crown by arrangement with tée Popé, aff at the 
request of the clergy. It was exiended to all produce 
exported from the empire. It has been modified of 
late years, but is still very oppressive. An export duty 
of } per cent. is levied on all specie and diamonds, 
find other precious stones, A duty of 10 per cent. is 
nid on every transfer of immoveable property, and 
of 5 per cent. upon all moVeable property, but both 
imposts are frequently evaded. Goods are liable to 
a transit duty of 24 per cent. when sent in bpnd from 
one port to another. Formerly duties were imposed 
for imperial purposes on goods sent from one province 
to another, by land as well as by water, but these are’ 
now répealed, or modified and tie proceeds applied, 
to provincial purposes. Meat killed in the shambles 
pays in municipalities a duty of 5 reis (py of a penny) 
per pound, but the proceeds are applied to maintain _ 
these establishments [currdes]—which are very pro- 
perly at a distance from the population—and to other 
municipal objects. Various internal taxes were for- 
merly farmed out, after being parcelled into districts, 
to the highest bidder, but this system has been gen~ 
erally abandoned as both oppressive and perl 
tive. The monopoly of diamonds, formerly a source 
of revenue, is now abandoned, as well as the tax of 
one-fifth on gold, and a duty of 24 per cent. imposed 
in their stead. Their product is therefore no 
an important item of revenue. The monopoly of | 
Brazil wood,is managed by the agent in London, 
its productivéness depends upon the demand for 
article. The seignorage on the gold coinage is 
value, the Grouting medjum being nearly 
conyertible paper. we 

¢ statement of Brazilian revenue, given 
navigator Bougainville, about half a 
was as follows:— * ; 





1815 
1816 


61,069,824 


Mr. Kidder supplies the following tables of the 
finances of B.:— 
I. Punded dedt - Brasit, June, 1343. 


Milreis. 
85,141,666 
43,196,820 


13,962,477 78,338,486 
[A recast} piclighed statement of the amount of 
the internal funded debt of B. as on 80th June, 
1847, exhibits. chis debt as follows: 
5 per cent. 6 per cent. 
ohs.000 milreis 31,797,600 milreis 
7,450,000 
1,579,600 
5,885,200 
3,658,000 
14,900 


£ 
6,187,050 
TTT5 AQT 


Foreign, F 
Internal, . . 


Total@ 


Brazilian sw 
British rn 


with funds aa | 
office, 


1,800 
. 1,248,400 50,384,400 
or at an exchange of 25d, = £145,646 = £5,878,180] 


_ IL Official Estimate for the Expenditures of the Brazilian Go- 
vernment duringthe financial year 1845-46, 

Milreis, 
Department of the Empire, 2,736,117°000 
Justice, 1,592, 371346 
“ Foreign 519,132°000 
° 8,087,210415 
“ ‘ ‘ 8,395,786'330 
“ 11,614,303-452 


27,894,922°543 
Im. Pei of Expense in Department of the at 


ve of we Skid the Emperor, 
- eae Empress, 


Milreis. 
800,000 
96,000 
80,000 


fs =, aidow of Don n Pedro, 50,000 
sec iri 8,400 
rll : 

Presidents of 


Sergipe, 

Rio Grande do Norte, 
Espirito Santo, 
Piauhy, 


Circulating Medium.| The ciren 

consists nominally of gold, silver, and ec 
all practical purposes the two former. 
have long since disappeared, and are o 
like mewhandise, at a premium. ac 
rates of exchange upon Europe. 
of the empire is an additional ; 
no interest. On the occasian of 
payments by the bank of Brazil (18a “4 
ment, which owed thatinstitu 
made its notes a legal tender, in 
they respectively ciPeulated. 
sues of paper were made in substif i 
and shurious copper coinage whieh had btained ¢ 
culation, These issues “sd in aon [828 in | 
hia, and afterwards (1 .) in various pre 
The necessities of the government com 
subsequently to issue further amoUnte 4 
first these issues were provincial, but t 
mately called in, and a new paper gi 
which circulates throughout the eny 
amount of inconvertible paper in 
ascertained, or at least not pu 
supposed to be not less than 35,00 
about two-thirds of the amount of the 
6 fn i force] The of B 

ta orce. army 
regular FA and militia, “The regula 
formerly ill gegulated; being badly 
paid, and, eres to the di 

P The ca’ 


recruited b: 





ce to all maritime nations — 

it of B., the latter power can 

h a case, cut off the enemy's com- 

oeaomagaa by sending swarms of pri- 

eruisers, which, without going far from 

deluge the ocean from the Amazon 

La Plata, and at the game time convoy 

safely in and out of the harbours of the 

ite of allthe enemy’s force. If a hostile 

etually off the coast, it has an extent of neazly 

tical miles to blockade, and this at a great 

lm any means of aid or relief. This last 

its the chief obstacle to steamers, 

the coa: they require; and yet these 

ly adapted for such a service, since 

re the power to.coast backward-and for- 

ire, in spite of the Equatorial stream 

teh of it, as well as the trade-wind. 

the imptrial navy would derive great 

tage having a superiority in s' ers. 

n A country where a sea-passage. offers, if not 

y the shortest, at all events gesitrally the saf- 

tj and most convenient channel of com- 

¢ coast provinces and the me- 

L ion is an essential requisite, 

vhen, as here, revolts in the provinces and 

: of troops are events of not 

ce. Nocountry in the world, moreover, 

4m éxtraordinary inland water-com- 

South America; gigantic rivers tra- 

ent like life-arteries, branch out far 

, and, whilst they form the only path 

rough these endless wildernesses, open 

gation a new and fertile field of activity. 

the 1 banner can penetrate 

miles into the interior, to the furthest 

a to speed nls 

jati possesses e harbours; 

others, are capable of #eltering the 

e extensive’ coast of the empire 

we seen, an immense basis for the 

, rons, an _— field for 

which every foreign power 

le an alliance offensive and defen- 

‘state will surely take into ac- 
tified, these fin urs Wo} 


cde saat 


tat Bah olen pot 
est exclusive 
Gans are eapocialit in rquest,'b consi 
have a great talent for seamanship, and,are 
be drawngfrom the very heart of te country into tlie - 
naval service. This has some resemb to the 
French and Russian conscription for the fleet, whic 
seems to have confounded the military with the sea 
service in no very advantageous manner. Alth f 
it might be difficult to reconcile this view of reeruit- 
ing for the fleet with that of other maritime nati 
yet B.—in her excuse be it said—is so cireumstance: 
as to be obliged to make a bbe of necessity. Ifthe ~ 
emperor could, like the United States, commend 
80,000 sturdy, northern sailors, and if the finances of 
the empire were equal to the maintenance of such a 
force, what a position might he assume in the face off _ 
ar hd of 4 
ummerce.] At the era of the discOvery o er- 
ica, and for a long time after, the true Pincisian ot 
commerce were little understood in Europe, where 
systems of the most rigid commercial restriction pre- 
vailed. This attachment was still further h- 
ened by that jealousy and suspicion which ay 
formed component parts of the Spanish and Portu- ~ 
guese national character, and led them to adopt the 
flota system, by which all igtercourse between t i 
lonies and the mother-country was itted. to | . 
kept up only from certain ports, and at certain | 
on of the year. This ere os ra 
y Portugal on a more liberal footing than 
Spanish rival. Annual fleets ware sitiiped 
from Lisbon and Oporto; andyas these citi 
their advantageous situation, engrossed almost. ¢ 
the commerce of Portugal, and were almost exclu- 
sively qualified for carrying on distant commercial 
enterprises, the restrictive system was probably not 
8d severely felt. The ports in B. which bi Aaya 
to hold intercourse with Portugal wene, in 
ner, limited to four,—Olinda, San Salvador or 
hia, Paraiba, and Rio Janeiro. As soon, ho 
as B. was discovered to contain gold and diamo 
and therefore began to be viewed as a source of in 
mense wealth to the Crown, the indifference wil 
which she had been hitherto treated ceased, 
general system of rigid restraint which-cramp 
growing prosperity commenced. In the mid 
the 18th cent., when more liberal and en 
ideas of conémercial intercourse were grad 
ed by every other nation, Portugal alo i 
the exploded #fstemin ijs fullest extent, Und 
administration of the uis de Pombal, 
of exclusive co: ies was carried to 
tent as even to subject port wines, the stap 
dity of the kingdom, to a monopol 
this system to B., he subjected to an: 
y the trade of the no capta 
ton Pémambueo, and P. : 
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end particularly from t 


A @. dee: siecpibale andar of th 
ste ae Mand dated the. 60h Febramy, 
1810, the trade 


of B. 
vessels seo of Great Parisien 
pom Saying hon ft wh All the former 


upon poring’ veg we ba 15 per cents 


removed, an Liseon stimulus 
was to trad® and improvements#f qyvery sort; 
ind freed from the pernicio' ea om under 
which it t formerly nap Fe was Ww a 
active exertion@, by a “igh her eprice pigs 
mand for its @roduce. “This effect fas taken 7 om 
to a congderable extent already: in 1820, B. exporte 
ed, in return fof British manufactures, t@the amount 
of £1 860,000; and in 1821, of £2,500.000. In 1827, 
a commercial treaty between Great Britain and B. 
was concluded for 15 years, and was subsequently 
prolonged to 1844, when a new tariff came into ope- 
ration, This tariff is exceedingly elevated, and will 
be highly prejudicial to the commercial relations 
which Europe entertains with B. All fermented 
liquors are to pay an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent., 
end thus the wines and brandies of France are af- 
fected ; as well as the malt liquors of England. Crys- 
tals and glass of all kinds, plain and coloured peper, 
fruits, objects of domestic consumption, &c., are to 
pay 25 per cent. ad valorem. Chemical products, salt 
fish, oi. castyigs, tanned hides, salt meat, steel, 
and tiff to pag 20 per cent.; linen, woollen, cot- 
ton, and silk manufactures, 30 per cent.; and, besides 
these duties, high as they are, the B. government has 
reserved to, itself the power of imposing a differential 
duty on certain articles coming from countries where 
the goods of B, also pay differential duties. The 
conditions differ widely rom those of the old tariff, 
ose stipulated in the year 
1827. According to that treaty, all goods and pro- 
duce, natural or mannfactured, of Great Britain or 
her colonies, were freely imported into B. on pay- 
ment of duties never exceeding 15 per cent. on the 
value. The gross total “declared” value of British 
and Irish produce hd manufactures, exported to the 
Brazils from this country, amounted in 1841 to the 
sum of £2,556,554; in 1842, to the sum of £1,756,805 ; 
in 1843, to the sum of £2,140,133; and in the year 
1844, to the sum of £2,413,538; thus showing tlt 
the average annual value of our exports to this im- 
portant state of South America amounts to about 
£2,216,757. In 1828, the declared value of British 
goods exported to Brazil was £3,518,297; in 1845 it 
was only £2,493,306, of which £1,429,509 was in cot- 
ton goods. The declared value of the articles of ex- 
port from the United Kingdom to B., in 1840 and 
as, was as follows: 















1840, 1844. 
£3,358 


5,938 






80,120 
26,478 
282 


6 
12,713 
























The articles imported into he Caled | 
from B., and the quantities entéred 
sumption in 1844, were as follows:— 
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Imported, Sees 
Annotte, 5 F 243 owt. @ 
Copaivi balsam, « 1,066 — . - 
Cocoa, Ff ; 580,501 Tha, 
—-—— in 1845, 1,548,196 — 
Coffee, . 3,499,660 — 
in 1845, 5,449,754 — 
Rides, 125,732 — 
Horns 5,277 — 
: Jaoutchouc, 8,772 — 
singlass, 523 —, 
Ipecacuanha, * 
Rum, 16,211 gall. 
——- in 1845, 46.342 — 
Sarsapagilla, 15,004 Tbs. 
Sugar, . x 271,415 cewh 
— = in 1845, 325,359 Bee 
Tallow, a e 4410 Ibs. 
in 1845, * 2,450 — 
Tapj ° ° 6,494 owt. 
wood, 298 tons. 
Fustic, -” < 558 — 
Rosewood, —_— 932 — 
Zebra wood, pt _ 
Cotton, 21,084,744 Ibs, 


the colonial exports from the port of R 
amounted, for a considerable number 0 
£1,613,975 in value. Of these exports, wold f 
about one half, or £800,000 cr il 
amounted to 700,000 dollars, which, at 
were equal to £175,000 sterling, 
Commercio, of Rio Janson contains a 
review of the import and export trade, 
movement of money-values, of Lau impo 
for the year 1846, from which, re enti! 
the greater bulk of the indnetrial : 
empire, in its external relations at least, 
more important items of, the account ae 
extracted in this place, 
The shipging reports show 981 arrivals-of. 
tonnage from nig agen against 


878 a) 
tonnage in 1845. P 


tonnage against 881 of 274,955 tom 
The entries of 1846 exceeded those of 
ratio of 5}*per cent., and the mean 
entrjes from 1842 inclusive by 9 p 
fpese entries | A a the pthc y wit! 
. was T10 ®f ronnage, 


sy ng See of 1,2 

























ton’ 
ports of the e 
vessels of 157,103 
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in 1843, against 30,160 ass, 


+ 28,603 in 1843; 
ns for whieh different ge contri- 
q, imports of cotton poet in 1846 were 
22,986 tnt States, 4.800 packages 
1,242 Hanse Cities, “e 
pe from Great Britain sNow an acum, 
1842, of nearly 7, 
red with 1848; of 3, Fan oe com- 
and of nearly 3,000 as compare 

compared with 1845, the imports of 
100 sit was in — 
a ; and an increase slightly 
¥ ; but in decrease considerably both in 1842 
. France and the Hanse-towns were in 
als@in 1846, but not in proportionate ex- 
+ Some small quantities of cotton goods were 

»coastwise from other Brazilian ports, which 

‘made up the difference between the total imports and 


those noted from the countries named.—Of the 2,161 

of linens imported, 1,657 were from Great 

a decrease of 835 packages upon 

@nincreasé upon the three years preceding. 

‘ my ms from any other quarter was 194 

a a furnished 424, which was 127 

? eg 120 less than 1844, 18 less 

a, 1843, soo ore than in 1842. From France 

were received in 1846, against 582 in 

. teen but an increase more or less upon the preceding 

442 from Great Britain. The 

sree e silks were from the United States, 

: Sardinia, = ng — Of 

wate entere’ o Janeiro in 

cca sory shor 8,175, from France 

the Gaonne 202, from Belgium 65. 

n Great Britain the imports were only 14 pack- 

e three former years. From France the 

ir ¢ 104 packages below those of 1845, and 

ly uch below those of 1844 and1843, but 
18 above those of 1842. 

ex) trade of Rio showed a considerable 



















Portugal,—Of the 1,261 packages of silk goods 
ge ea Tn 1842 only 261 packages were received 
wes more than 1845, but more considerably below 


in 1846. The quantity and the value 
the exported products were greater than in either 
es eae years. The exports of coffee— 


1844. 1846, 

9 1,189,606 1,271,022 1,908,008 1,511,096 bags & barrels, 

in 1846 over 1845 of 903,034 bags. The 
i to were: The United 

, 7 a against 551,276 in 1845; Ham- 

















, Against 145,829 in 1845; the Medi- 
oe against me Ye in 18465 to Great 
‘possessions, 172,621 bags, quantit; 
omeyrr gs In Mans & the be auppatts of pod 
8 to 1,710, on 
vid fell to on 180, 410 bags. 
from Rio in 1846 
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. tan Whereof to G. 
— “iy 309 rials. —. 8,927,406 rials, 
Ve00% wore cakth 
ae : eo 2,260,986 
Parahiba, . ‘ 684,958 
Maranham, . as © ypent09 
am, ° ’ 
San Cathgrinaf? . sao 8 
Pers, | .@., 820,218 112,918 
San Panlo, ..« £ 877,959 “1,776 
Rio-Gyande-do-Sul, 1,214,480 306,100 
: o 
.) B. waf first discoverth by. Vincens» Yanez Pinzon, 
hey sailed with Columbus in his first voyage, in Ji , 1600, 
it the chief glory of its discovery is assignel to P Alvarez 
de Cabral, a Portuguese navigator, who, in his expedition to 


India—the way to which had just been discov by Vasca de 
Gama—stood so far to the W that he found himself on the coast 
of Brazil, in 10° S lat. Coasting al@ng this then terra incognita, 
to the SW, Cabral discovered a fine harbour—now called Cabralia 
—in 16° 30’ § lat., where he anchored, and which he named Porto 
Seguro, or ‘the safe harbour.’ Here Cabral landed on Easter 
Sunday, in April, 1500, just three months after Pinzon had — 
at Cape San ‘Augustin, and taken possession of the peered lee 
the name of the king of Castile. As soon, however, as Cabral 
had landed, he took possession of the country in the name 
of the king of Portugal, with all possible solemnity. An altan 
was erected on the shore, beneath a large tree, and mass per- 
formed by eight friars then going on their first mission to ini 
and the simple natives assembled at the ceremony, kn 
when they saw the Portuguese kneel, as if they thought to 
gratify the strangers by joining them in the same acts of devo- 
tion. Cabral erected a stone cross as a secre ne pedis mes 
and named the country Tierra de Santa Cxsiz. 
was despatched to Lisbon with intelligence; one ea the 
natives was sent with him as a samp of Emmanvel's new 
subjects. The king of Portugal immediately sent three other 
ships, under the celebrated Amerigo Vespucci, to examine the 
coast. This expedition made two successive voyages: in the 
setond, the first settlement was made in 1504. But as the coun- 
try was not yet known to contain the precious metals so ly 
stnght after by the navigators and colonists of .nat day, was 
supposed to produce little more thai wood, and monkeys, 
B, and its infant-colonies lay neglected till 1549, being maintained, 
as a place of banishment for critainals from the mother-country © 
At last the court of Portugal having got some insight into the 
value of these new ions, sent out Thomé de Sousa as gov- 
ernor; and, in 1549, the foundations of San Salvador, or Bahia, 
were laid. All the grants of large tracts of land which had been 
made when B. was thought of little consequence Were now re- 
voked. Six Jesuits were sent out with Sousa, for the purpose 
of converting the natives: the conduct of these mission: was 
so very guarded and conciliatory that the natives soon held them 
in great veneration, and oftener than once these politic ecclesias~ 
tics were the means of preserving to the mother-country her co- 
lonies in South America. 

 Wegagnon's expedition.| Thé growing prosperity of the new 
colony, however, exposed it to new and more formidable Gangers. 
The first rivals of Portugal in this quarter were the French. 
Villegagnon, a knight of Malta, with that love of adventure and 
resttess disposition which characterized his fraternity, sought to 
form a settlement upon the coast of B. It was necessary for 
the success of his project that he should have the concurrence of 
the Court; and Villegagnon, with this view, applied to the grand 
admiral Co y, who at that time great influence at 
the court of France. In order to draw Caley a into = sch 
he pretended a zealous attachment to Caivinis 
that the projected settlement might afford an sum forte for the 
persecute Huguenots: duped by this artifice, C= 
his proposal with all his influence, and prevailed Heary I. 
to patronize the undertaking. Several ships were fitted out, 
and filled with Protestant passengets. Withuthess 
set sail, and arrived at the spot where now stands the 
Janeiro, Here he @uad some Normans, who, having been 
wrecked, hadelived for some tUne with the natives, and were 
therefore qualified to act as interpreters. His vessels. were 
then sent back to Franee for a further supply of Protestant colo- 
nists, and with formal despatches to the French king; those which 

and his friends 
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body of Flemish adventurers 
Coli ; , colony had 
's deceit, 

- ey es now road 
neigh 


ofa colony, now roused 
the governor of the settlement@o a sense of his dan- 
gis Go rare 


and, ~— an ineffectual ae 
compelled country, Upon : 
French settlement, however, the 


te! Portuguese 
em: in South America was 2! at war 


with Spain during the reign gf Philip II, B. was 
Sa tne aociad erat a 
took, burned, an@plundewd S€ntos, St. and Pernam| 
then Recife. The Dutch also, who had recently obtained 
their ne aac Pinar ey = powef, 
Portugal, with all its foreign set: ‘was at juncture an- 
nexed. This political misfortune proved the ruin of the Portuguese 
East Indian empire, which was wrested out of their hands by the 
Dutch; arid B. became the next object of their commercial and war- 
like ambition. In 1621, a West India company had been formed 
in Holland, with similar exclusive privileges to those of their East 
India company, which had performed such feats in the East. 
This body, emulous of the fame of their sister-company, fitted out 
successive squadrons to harass the Spanish and Portuguese set- 
tlements in South America, One of these, in 1624, under Admi- 
ral Willekens, captured Saw Salvador, the cap. of Brazil, and ac- 
uired immense booty in colonial produce. The whole province 
lowed the fate of the city. Struck with terror at this achieve- 
ment, and fearing that it might pave the way for the loss of the 
whole country, a large fleet, composed of the combined naval 
force of the two crowns, and carrying 12,000 soldiers and mari- 
ners, sailed from Lisbon in 1626; and, after an ineffectual resist- 
ance on the pag of the Dutch garrison, recaptured the place. The 
Dutch wegqunabie, fygm the deficiency of their resources, to un- 
dertak, jiately ghe recovery of San Salvador; but they at- 
tacked all Spanish and+Portuguese vessels in the European seas, 
as they returned from the East and West Indies, and their suc- 
cess in this way was prodigious, for in thirteen years they had 
captured 545 vessels, the value of whose proceeds amounted. to 
£7,500,000 sterling. By these means they were enabled to fit 
out a new armament of 46 ships, with which they attacked Pey- 
nambuoo in 1630, and captured the place after several obstins 
ments, In 1633, 1 and 1635, they redaced the cap- 
taincies of Seregipe del Rey, Paraiba, Rio Grande, Ceara, Ita- 
maraca, and the greater part of Bahia,—in short, the whole of B, 
to the N of the Rio Francisco, Para and Maranhio excepted. 
with success, and eager to complete the conquest of all B., 
Prince Maurice of Nassau was sent out in 1636, as governor and 
agent with a strong armament. He laid siege to Bahia, 
the obstinate valour of the Portuguese garrison baffled the 
as compelled to abandon the enterprise 
The Portuguese, in their turn, fitted 
out an armament of 46 vessels, manned with 5,000 soldiers, under 
the command of Mascarenhas, a valiant officer, in order to recover 
Pernambuco. One-half of these troops perished from sickness 
daring the passage, and the rest arrived in a melancholy state at 
Bahia. Mascarenhas, however, by extraordinary exertions, g1g- 
mented ‘his force to 12,000 men, and sailed for Olinda, in Pernam- 
buco, the cap. of Dutch Brazil. Maurice, knowing the destina- 
tion of this powerful armament, had prepared for its reeeption. 
Reinforced from Holland, he met Mascarenhas with a fleet of 41 
vessels well-manned and equipped; a furious engagement en- 
sued, of four days’ continuance; the Dutch admiral was killed, 
but victory in the end declared for Maurice,—the Portuguese fleet 
was entirely dispersed,—a great part of it perished—and only six 
ships of that mighty armament returned to Europe. This, hhow- 
ever, did not decide the contest. The Portuguese had gained 
over the natives to their side; and a system of guerilla warfare 
now commenced, which, without producing anything decisive, 
prolonged the war, wasted the country, harassed the Dutch, and 
wearied them out with incessant predatory expedigions. ‘ Maurice 
found himself unable, after all his successes, to*effect the entire 
of the country; and a temporary truce was entered into 
which acquired strength and nanency @y the revolution in 
almost entire of their colongal possessions, 
of B.—a loss to. which they would not have been 
by their union with Spain, been involved 
— 2 against Holland—had re- 


with great animosity, but without ufficier 
@ite for the loss of their late acquisitions; at last t 
to a peace, by which B. was left wholly in " 
masters, on condition that Portugal should p 
florins, by successive instalments, in salt 
ties, This treaty was signed ih August 
pulations in favour of Dutch commerce to 
but the Dutch never availed themselves of thet 
contest pf thirty years’ continnance, the Po Wes 
and undisturbed possessors of B. The E 
French, made some feeble attempts to 
mouth of the Amazon, and in Maranhiio, i 
17th cent., but they were soon e®pelled. 

The disputes between the Spaniards.and the P 


consequence of the cession of seven. 
of the Parana and Araguay; but as the Portugy 
to use force to gain possession of these reduc 
i Meh th sae fi ha yielded, in rete 
yy which this con fortress was a wu 
storation of the territory of San Pedro, which had beet) 
from the Portuguese, and the cession in full to @ 
tract in the SE of Peru. BS. 
Emigration of the Royal family to BJ Recent 
raised B, to great importance, yoy 000 A 
tained a respite from warfare in the ] 
selected Portugal as the next victim of his bitic 
ee oe on the part of - prince 
ort to wari 6 saponin danger repeated 
sions, he found that nothing immediate de rtun 
could save him from falling into the hands’ } 
This measure was accordingly 48 soon | ¢ 
a French army was approaching on the 29th 0 
After a prosperous voyage, and eseorted by a Bri 
under Sir Sidney Smith, the prince-regent arrived at 
the 25th of Jan,, 1808. He was received at Bahia w 
monstration 











it 
4 of thinking. Yet it left ¢hem without any 
bias to one pa country, and served rather to in- 
Lee ll eee a pag the general pete, to Fis 
commercial advantage wa’ most considerable. but 
was the country declared a kingdom, than it displayed 
ity of sentiment, and joined in one common act of 


In’ 1819, the Brazilians, assisted by an English 
recovered possession of Portuguese Guayana. In 

ie Cortes of Lisbon invited their sovereign to revisit his 
eapital, and, on the 22d of April, his majesty nominated 
on Pedro, regent of L., previous to his own de- 
On the 4th of Oct. a premature attempt 
at Rio to proclaim the regent emperor; but on the Ist 
Brazilians, provoked by the impolitic conduct of 
artes, proclaimed their independence, and conferred the 
erown on Don Pedro, under the title of Pedro Il. The 
of future unanimity which attended the elevation 
¢ Brazilian throne were not realized. Various 
proved a source of misunderstanding 
rand his subjects; and on the 7th of April, 
Don Petro abdicated the imperial dignity in favour of his 
son, a child of five “ai of age; and a regency was nominated 
© Brazil emselves, On the 29th of July, 1841, Don 
[I was crowned emperor of Brazil. He is said to he ro- 

iy advanced ii dental vigour and acquirementssfor his 































if with great energy to the affairs of 











Bouthey's History of Brazil, 3 vols. 4to.—M. A. 
Brazilica, Rio-de-Janeiro, 1817, 3 vols., 
m Interior of Brazil, by John Mawe. Tendon 

eine Maximilien von Newvied Nach Brasilien. 

for 19-: 6 vols. in 4to,—Schaefer, Brasilien als un- 

I giges Reich. 8vo, Altona, 1824.—Ae/istory of the Brazil, 
by London, 4to., 1821.—Caldcleugh's Travels 

| tn South America in 1819-21, London, 2 vols., 8vo., 1825 — 
of Residence and Travels in Brazil, by D. P. Kidder, 2 

- ‘Philadelphia, 1845.— Voyage up the River Amazon, by 

mdon, 1847,—Diccionario Geographico do 

| do Brazil, Por J.C. R. Milliet de Saint-Adolphe. Paris, 

2 vols. 8vo,—Macgregor's Commercial Tariffs. Part xxi. 
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RIA, a county of Texas, on the coast of 
ico, at the mouth of the Brazos de 
ching from Galveston bay on the E to the 
onthe W. ‘The soil on the coast is thin 
and over a breadth of 10 m. from the 
lace of the country is an open prairie ; 
this the soil becomes of exuberant fer- 
| the face of the country presents an inter- 
of rich prairies, cultivated land, and forests 
live and pecan. This is at present the 
cotto een in Texas. Pi 

S DE DIOS, a large river of Texas, 
ral head-streams, in the Guadaloupe 
the parallel of 33° N; and flowing 
& directi ion, between the basin of the ‘Trini- 
ope that of the Colorado‘on the W, 
he gi ulf of Mexico, which it enters between the 
6 of Velasco and Quintana, where its breadth is 
‘yards. For 200 m. frém its mouth, its’ 
posed of a tenacious red or blue clay, are 
ft. in height; but the river, when 
i ovériiows this deep bed. 

cod mouth, its width varies from 150 
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70 m., the distance between them varying: fr to 
6 m.; andSufning E, ivan Bed iehedie 
BRAZZA, oF Brac,«an ‘sland of the Adriatic, 
near the Dalmatian coast, in the gov. of ) 
circle and 12 m. 8 of Spalatro. It is about 60 m. in 
length, and 64h. in breadth, and cUmprises a super- 
ficial area of 360 sq. m. Pop. 14,090. It is gene- 
rally mpuntiinous; and its soil is to a considerable 
extent stony “~— unproductive. Jes chief produc- 
tions are wine ind oil; the former i¢ deemed the 
best in Dalmatia. Bees and silkwoyms are exten- 
sively reared; and the breeds of sheep and goats are 
celebrated for the delicacy of their flesh. Cheese 
forms an important article of manufacture. In the 
E part of the island is a fine freestone quarry. The 
island of B. forms a dist. comprising 7 com., and 
containing 20 villages, of which the principal are 
Castel-San-Pietro, the cap., and Milna, each possessing 
a port and good building-docks. It gives its name 
to the bishopric of Lesina- Brazza-et-Lissa.—The 
channel, of the same name, by which it is separated’ 
from the continent on the N, is capable of affording 
anchorage to shipping of the largest dimensions. 
BRDOW, a town of Poland. in the gov. of Ma- 
zovie, obwod of Kuiavie, 27 m. SW of Brzésc. Pop. 
850, Cattle fairs are held here there timeyg-year. 
BRE’A (La), or Bray, a districg in the island of 
Trinidad, on the gulf of Paria.’ Area 31 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1886, 1,502; of whom 48 were whites, 494 
free coloured, 765 coloured apprentices, and 181 
aliens. The district contains 5 estates, and pro- 
dgped 427,000 Ibs. of sugar and 1,606 gall. of mo- 
lasses, besides coffee and previsions, in 1836. The 
y. of B. is 80 m. distant from Port of Spain, and is ¢ 
situated close to the sea, near Punta Bréa. Its site 
is elevated, dry, and healthy, but it consists only of 
a few dozen houses, or rather huts, huddled together 
with little order. The soil is interspersed with patch- 
es of pitch to such an extent that it is rare that 
any building remains long in an upright position, in 
consequence of the subsidence and shifting of the, 
pitchy soil on which it stands. There is good an- 
chorage off the point for square-rigged vessels, and 
sufficient depth of water to the shore for large flats. 
—The celebrated pitch lake of Trinidad is about 
half-a-mile distant from the v., at an alt. of between 
50 and 60 ft. above sea-level. It presents a nearly 
circular undulated surface, about 1$ m. in diam., and 
skirted by irregular thickets of wood, particularly 
towards the sea. It is of an unascertained depth; 
but as fast as the pitch is taken away it fills up again. 
The soil around the pitch lake is light in colour, and 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of a species of 
anana or pine-apple peculiar to the district. The 
pitch has usfially the appearance of pit-coal, but is 
grey in colour and somewhat hard except in ¥ 
hot weather, when it becomes liquid to a | 
depth. Thi¥ substance ha¥ been used in many parts 
of the island with success for the improvement of the 
roads, and is well-adapted for Laperre. bottoms, 
There are occasional symptoms of boiling observable 
in this lake, ene account Crakocel Capa g boiled 
over exists. “To me,” sa 5 
lake had the sqpenrence of inane aa 
with here afid.there thickets of shrubs, ¢ a 
trees growing out gf the bitumen, pane st ; 
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el with the main stream of the Brazos for about. 
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“ar the hottest ever known. Sir James Alexander,| BIWEANE, a parish. 


in his,account of this pice, says, ‘The | by N of $ Area 3, 
heat of the surface obliged me to da and down , & townshe nt 
from tif scorching ofenfy feet, having off my | borough, W. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. 
shoes to wade-through the broad ghasms of water, br Ar&h 1,393 op 
across which, at that time, there were no ks. BREASON, a ch 
Probably Sir Janfts visited it under es eat, or | Deypyshire; §.m. ES 
that the effect of the sun is not Pays he same; | ley station, on ghe Midland 
certain it is, that thig evening, the sutface,of the | from the v, of B., and 6} m. from D 
lake was quite ‘ceol thgngh the sug was still ayove SREATHITT, a eounty in the st 
the horizon.”® The ofalfest and best account of the |*U. 8S. It comprises a sw 
itch lak@ of Tynidad will be found in the Ist vol. of | is drained y the N fork of the Ke 
United Service Journal fox 1839. © branches. Its surface is mountainous, and, ¥ 
BREADALBANE, an extensive district on the | exception of the banks of the rivers, it is no 
-NW side of Perthshire, about 33 m. in length, and | rally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 2,195, of wi om | 
81 m. in breadth. It is mountainous and rugged, | are whites and 119 slaves. The UD-s 
lying among the Grampians; and is bounded on the | name, is situated on the NE side 
N by Lochaber and Athole; on the S by Strathearn | 121 m. ESE of Frankfort. 
and Menteith; and on the W by Lorn, Knapdale, BREAU, a commune of France, in 
‘ and Lochaber. It gives the title of earl to a branch | Gard, cant. of Le Vigan. Pop. 1,124. 
gf the ancient family Sf Campbell. BRE’/AUTE’, a commune and town of 
BREADALBANE PLAINS, an extensive dist. | the dep. of the Lower Seine, cant. of Ge 
of Argyle co., New South Wales, stretching WSW | m. NE of Le Havre. Pop. 1,303. «© 
of the Wollondilly river to the Cullarin range. It BREBIERES, a commune of France, in t 
consists of open flats of grassy land circumscribed by | of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of vy. bing 
| hills of moderate height, and extending about 12 m. BRE’CE’, a commune of France, in th od 


in lenggeqwith a& average width of 2 m. Large | Mayenne, cant. of Gorron, 11 "gop. 8207 L 
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white masses of fuartz rock are scattered over the | on the |. bank of the Colmont. 


surface of these flats, and a few trees of stunted BRECEY, a canton, commune, town of. 
wth. in the dep. of Manche, arfond. of Avranches, — 
BREADSALE, a parish in Derbyshire, 2} m. NE | cat. comprises 16 com., and in contai 
| by Nof Derby. Area 2,410 acres. Pop. 620. pop. of 10,979. The town is 10m, E 
\ BREAFY, a parish in co. Mayo, 2% m. ESE §8f} Pop. 2,201. e Bip 
‘ Castlebar. Area 5,26%@acres. Pop. 1,136. BRECH, a commune of Franee, py 
| © BREAGE, a parish in Cornwall, 3 m. W of Hel- | Morbihan, cant. of Pluvigner. Pop, 2,354, — 
stone. Area 7,161 acres. Pop. 4,543. BRE'CHE-DE-ROLAND, a gorge of th 


BREAKER BAY, an indentation of the SW | nées, in the dep. of the Hautes-Pyrén Sant. and 
‘ coast of the Land of Desolation, in the archipelago | 15 m. S of Luz. It is formed in a rocky be ae 
of the Tierra del Fuego. It is filled with rocks, and | 400 to 700 ft. high, which runs at an. alt. of 
altogether destitutesof shelter. above sea-level, along the ridge of rock 
BREAKER’S POINT, a promontory on the SW | the Cirque de Gavarnie, extending near! 
coast of Vancouver's island, at the S entrance of | and dividing France from — 5 es 
Nootka sound, in N lat. 49° 30’, and W long. 126° 40’. | of this gigantic barrier is the breche, a g 
BREAKSEA ISLAND, an island off the southgrn | ft. wide, forming “the most majestic gat 
coast of W Australia, at the entrance of King George | led from one country into another.” C 
sound, and to the S of Michaelm island, in S lat. 35° | it rise the snow-clad mountain-summ 
5’, and E long. 118° 3’. It is 1} m. in length from | Tour-de Marboré. Pa 
E to W, and is separated from Bald-head on the BRECHEN, a town of Nassau, 
SW by a channel varying from 15 to 30 fath. in depth. | burg, on the r. bank of the Embs. é 
BREAKSEA ISLAND, an island of the Pata-| | BRECH-FPA, or Brecuva, a parish 
goat n archipelago, at the entrance of Port Santa | thenshire, 90}m. NE of Caermarthen, Pi 
ies in Campana island, in N lat. 48° 2’ 15”, | 85; in 1851, 107. 
and W long. 75° 29’ 45”, BRECHIN, a parish and town 
BREAKSEA SPIT, a reef on the NE coast of | Forfar.—The p. extends, along the 
Australia, extending about 19 m. N of Sandy cape. | 74 m. frome to W, and towards the V 
BREAL, a commune and town of France, in the | as broad from Nto S. Its su 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Pleyyn, 12 m. SW of | acr&s. The surface rises 
Rennes. Pop. 2,196. @ e ef the Esk, amd tea height 
BREAM-HEAD), or Carz Tewara. a promontory | B. oastle, the seat of Panm 
ot New Zealand, at the N side of the entrance of| site of the old on a perpend 
angnsi bay, New Ulster, in S lat. 35° 50’, and E| hanging the Esk, Jem. S of the 


1 cluding that of the burgh, in 1801 
BREAMORE, a parish in Hampshire, 3m, NNE | 6,508, of whgm 3,060 were in 
on the W bank of the Avon. Area, e 
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str Q 1m. in , 
ith, Bervie, Forfar, and' trose 
embe  syree Pop. of parl. 
51, 6,687. e constituency in 1839 
3, 287.,. The tradt of the place is 

; ‘to the marfufacture of 8, sail- 

h, and! linen, which iscarried a 

le The number of looms Rae pee inen 

3 e108 as 870, having in about one- 
~ third since About a tkird of th€ produ& is 
for the French market. There are flax spinning. 
m extensive bleaching-grounds, a porter- 
i distilleries. The country around 
considerable eage al grain through the 
po ‘Montrose, It has often been tigen to 
“Open a communication between B. and the sea, by 
! > gpaeatle canal. Only about 4 m. of 

g would be necessary to the head of the basin 












ontrose; and the lockage to raise vessels to the 
lower part of the town would be inconsiderable. 
execution of a railroad hetwixt these two 
ns, in connexion with the Aberdeen railway, hhs 
on scheme of a canal nearly nugatory. It 
§ been twice devastated by fire,—by the Danes in 
2, and by the Marquis of Montrose in 1645. A 
ric Was founded here, by David I., in 1150, 
; endowed. ‘he cathedral-churgh, su 
; founded by David L., was a stately 
: 16€ ft. long, and 61 ft. broad. The E 


“end was sadly devastated at the Reformation; but 
, beating ding in fact appears never to have been gom- 
_ plete ery parish-church occupies the W 

ts ‘the cathedral. At the NW corner is a square 


Bay Mat a handsome spire 128 fr. high. At the 
is one of those round towers, probably of 


¢ n, of which this and another at Aber- 
only specimens that remain in Scotland. 
epee , & commune and town of Belgium, in 


ov. and 15 m. NE of Antwerp. Pop. in 1835, 
It has some manufactories of cloth and hats. 
ENBOROUGH. See Newsnam. 
KE NRIDGE, a county in the state of Ken- 
.S., bounded by the Ohio on the N, and on 
river, by branches of which it is 
Pop. in 1830, 7,845; in 1840, 8,944, of 
89 were whites, and 1,691 slaves. 
HS, or Breccres-Macna, a parish of 
re, 5m. SSE of Watton. Area 1,860 acres. 
BOI, 189; in 1851, 136, 
<NOCK, a township of Lancaster co., in 
of Pennsylvania, U. S, It ¢s generally 
rained by branches of Marshy creek. 
of red shale. Pop. 732.—Also a 
of Berks co., in the state of Pennsylvania. 


ECKNOCK HARBOUR, a fine*harbour on 
eth in E long. art WS 
* m. , With a yidth of 13 m, 
ne Magi ck hs WR; Nad hana Sopa, 
7 fath., on a muddy bottom.— Stokes. 
SKNOCKSHIRE, or NSHIRE, an in- 
unty of South Wales ; ed on the N and 
hat of Radnor; yor Acre 
i d Monmouth ;-on.the SE = 
Gaomagbisrdgl eae 
It is im 


and Cardi 
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Grate Be SIME Re, Ie seach das aay 
‘ it t 
of Radnd& ly the River Wye; and is intersected by 
the Usk, w rises meat the border of @aermar- 
thenshire, and passes across this county to Mon- 
mouthshire. The Irvon or Yrfon, Trawe, , Tarell, 
Hepste, and Yionddu, are minor stfeams, One of the 
largest ices foynd in South Wales is Brecknock- 
mere rd Liangorse-pool, sitgated about 2 m. to the 
E of the town of Brecknock. It ‘is only 2 m. in 
length, and 1 hh. in breadth. Ridge® of hills form 
the separation of this from most of the adjacent 
countics, afid these aye said to shelter it in such a 
manner as to render its climate peculiarly temperate. 
Though the district is subject to rain, the air is pure, 
and the county is considered one of the healthiest in 
Wales. There are mineral springs at Builth and 
Llanwrtyd. The land declines towards the banks of 
the Wye, where it is tolerably fertile. The great 
mass of the geological formation of the co. belongs 
to the old red sandstone. ‘The oldest rocks in the 
W part are greywacke slate. The vale of Usk is « 
sandy loam; the northern part of the county is stiff 
loum mixed with clay; the vale of Wye is a brown 
and gravelly loam of good quality. Copper, lead, 
iron, coal, and limestone are the mgst important 
mineral products of this county« The gegjcultural 
produce consists of oats, wheat, rve, barley, turnips, 
vetch, and potatoes. Land in the vales lets at from 
ls. to 21s. per acre; the mountains do not let for 
more than from 3s. to 7s. an acre. Farms are gene- 
rally held on yearly tenure, and are of small size. 
Whe high lands are chiefly used as sheep-pastures, 
and produce a small breed, wut of excellent quality. 
—Near the borders of Monmouthshire are largé 
iron-works; coarse woollen cloths, stockings, and 
other worsted stuffs are manufactured to # certain 
extent. There is a considerable exportation of wool, 
timber, butter, cheese, and cattle of various kinds, 
to the markets in the neighbogyring English coun- 
ties. -Trade has been considerably facilitated by 
the Brecknock canal, 85 m. long, which joins the 
Monmonthshire canal near Ponty-Pool, and esta- 
blishes a communication, by water, between the 
tolm of Brecknock and the sea. Fresh facilities 
are now afforded by the Brecon and Merthyr-Tydvil 
railway. The Hay railway runs betwixt the wharf 
of the B. canal, near Brecon, and the v. of Parton- 
Cross, in the p. of Eardisley in Herefordshire, where 
the Kington railroad joins it. It has a winding 
course of about 24m. The southern portions of the 
county are benefited by the Swansea canal, which 
intersects the vale of Tawe, and communicates With 
different places by means of a tram railroad. The 
total length of the public highways in this co. in 
1839 was 1,100 m. 

The county is divided into 6 hundreds; and com- 
prises 71 parisifts, and 4 ¢hapelries. The hundreds 
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Pop. in 1831. Pop. in 1841. Pop. in 1851, 
Builth, ; 6,699 6,794 6.676 
Crickhowell, . 11,176 17,559 21,591 
Devynnock, . 8,609 9,045 
Merthyr, . 8,295 3,154 
Penkelly, . 5,257 5,645 

.+ U70L 7,705 
Borough @ B., 5,026 
















ry —_ a z i 
two. classese2@35., In was 
in 1841, 55,603, yom 30d 15 were 
3; in 
1808, £10,170; i@ 1818, £22,482; in $827, £17,019; 
in 1837, £19,809; in 1846, £19,817.e- 
perty in 1815, £146,539; in 1842-9, += Ber is 
county is suppesgd to flerive i¢s name from chan, 
ptt oe prisce of the %th cent. is said to fave 


been ca@nqu by a brother of William the Con- 
queror. The Welch lan is now comfined chiefly 
to the N and E 


BRECKNOCK, Brecon, or Aper-Honpey. a 
| market-town and borough, having separate jurisdic- 
| tions, locally situated partly in the hund. of Merthyr 
} 
; 
{ 
‘ 


‘47,763; 
natives of the c8.—Poor rates in 1750, 


arts of the county. 


and partly in that of Devynnock, county of Breck- 
nock, 171 m. WNW of London, and 18 m. E by S 
of Llandovery; in N lat. 51° 54’, W long. 3° 12’. 
A railway, which passes through the Briny-Glacian 
@mountain by a tunnel 1,430 yards in length, joins 
the town with Merthyr-Tydvil. The town stands 
on a gently rising ground at the confluence of the 
rivers Usk and Honddu, over the former of which 
there is on, beige _ over the latter three. The 
w mudu ridge leading to the priory is very 
Re Ay inconvenient; the a below it, 
consisting of two arches, with an immensely thick 
prop in the centre, at one time led to the castle, and 
supported a drawbridge; the third was widened in 
1794, The town consists chiefly of three principal 
streets, which contain many respectable and w@ll- 

| built houses, and the gountry in the vicinity is pic- 
| @ turesque and fertile. The general alt. of the town 
{ above sea-level at Newport is from 500 to 550 ft. 
| There,are handsome assize courts, and extensive 
{ barracks here. B. has returned one member to par- 
| liament since the reign of Henry VIII. The boun- 
daries of the borough comprise the old borough of 

B. and the oxhey toteehinl districts of the Castle and 
Christ's College. The returning officer is the bailiff; 
and the number of new electors registered in 1832 
ewas 242; in 1842-3, 830. There is no traffic or 
manufacture of importance sufficient to warranw the 
expectation of any great increase of population. The 
town possesses several respectable houses and shops, 
and is a place of considerable thoroughfare. —Pop. in 
1801, 2,870, exclusive of the extra-parochial dis- 
tricts; in 1831, 5,026, inclusive of these districts; in 
1851, 6,070. The annual rate of mortality in B. is 

{ about 2°7 per cent., which is equal to that of Leeds 
{ or Sheffield. In the p. of St. David’s it is 8:3 per 
| ent. Assessed property in 1815, £4,899; in 1842-3, 
} £24,941, The B poor-law union comprehends 42 
hes, with a pop. returned, in L981, at 17,400. 
average annual expenditure on the poor of this 

; ict, during the three years preseding the forma- 
of the union, wa¥ £8,110. Expenditure, in 
1838, £6,544; in 1846, £8,203. “Few towns,” Sir 
Richard C. Hoare remarks, “surpass Brecknock in 
ue beauties; the different mills and bridges 
on the rivers Usk and Honddu, the ivy-mantled walls 
and towers of the old castle, the massive embattled 
and gateway of the priory, with its luxuriant 
added to the magnificent rapg® of mountain- 
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Byloop, 25 m. 
NNE of Antwerp. Pop. 
comprise an area of 3 m., t 
admit of easy inundation. The streets at 
broad and well-paved, and the houses. w 
Several canals intersect the town, and it hs ; 
eellent quay. The principal buil : 
tle, the reformed church, with its 
of Engelbert of Nassau, the town-h® 
hospital, school of the Waterstaat, and 
squares. Carpets and other woollen fabri 
hats, and hosiery form the chief articles of loe 
nufacture; there are also excellent 
sesses, from the facilities of its sitgation, consi 
commercial intercourse with the northern prov: 
It was erected into a town in 1252, and 
1984. In 1590 it was taken by stratage 
Maurice, but was regained, after a siege of 10 

in 1625 by Spiwola. In 1637 it was captares 
Frederick Henry, and again by Dumoutiea 


1793. i 
BREDBURY, a ——— in the p. of § 
Cheshire, 2 m. ENE of Arta 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 3,301; in 1851, 2,99: 
BREDE, a parish of Sussex, on a river 
same name, 5 m.ENE of Battle. Area 
Pop. in 1841, 1,151; in 1851, 1,059. 
BREDE (La). See Lasrepe. 
BREDENBURY, or Bripexsury, 
Herefordshire, 3 m. WNW of Brom i 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 46; in 1851, ine 
BREDEVOORT, Breeprvoorpe, or 
a town of Holland, in the prov. 
the r. bank of ~ *~ . m. SE a 
1,500. It is defended by a citadel, and + c 
by a —_ which renders it difficult of appr 
BREDFIELD, a parish in Suffolk, 3 1 ‘ 
Woodbridge. Area 1,030 acres. OP». ‘ 
BREDGAR, a parish of 
eo 6% 1,710 i 
BR. , & parish of Kent, 4; 
Chatham. Area 600 acres. Pop. in 18 
‘BREDICOTE, a parish of W: ; 
E of Worcester, 397 acres, 
SREDIKINO, & town of Ru 
the gov. and 15 m. ENE of Sr 
BREDON, a pagsh of Wore 


of Tow! on the E bank of the Avon 
bey a 
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in 1851, 1,661. 
Cantal, cant, aed about a mile SW of Mur 
2,524. sk 

Pop. 1,600, Te. 









py Sh cael, salar 
inate. Pop. in 1835, 1,610. It pos- | 0 
¢ an active transit trade, and has several mineral 


f. of Sudan, in. the kingdom of 
the W shore of Lake Tchad, 5 m. NNE 


“a river of S Africa, which takes its 
dist. of Worcester, in the Warm ogo 
NW; then curves SE, passes passes through the 

Zwellendam, and falls into Sebastian’s bay 

athof con > aye width and depth, at Por 

drosdy of Zwellendam is nearly 40 

fc hsp but the roads are good, and 

on of the wool grown in the 
d.at the mouth of this river. 

DENE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 

-arrond. and 12 m. W of Bruges." Pop. 


N-THE-HILL, a parish in Leices- 
NE of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Area 

2,553. 
0 Bunax. a chapelry in the p. of Glon- 
Opa SSW of Colefird. Pop. with 


a of Prussia. in Pomerania, in 
y of Beetle circle of Damm. Extensive 

; existed in the vicinity. 
(Vat), Breoert, or BreaEeLiEr- 
ne Venetian Lombardy, on the S side 
pc e Alps. It is narrow and extremely 
i | traversed ‘in its entire extent by the 
pn descends from the glaciers of 
and Maloia at its NE extremity. 


Le 


1 eager age s yx in 1776, 
n the 4th of Sept., 1618, 

‘in this valley were ett’ 
“Monte Conto, by which 2,430 


OH, small island and fort of Prance, 
of Hiyeres, dep. of Var, 21 m1 


village of Venetian Lombardy, in 
zi. Te hae an intel 

Raped tastlens wine . 

“dh renal erp its rise’ in 


pn, orm the pri sabtioat ben the | especially 


| Cotes-du-Nord, cant. o' 


ae. 
we is of great antiquity, and was 
ae pate 3 rtant penny in the 
‘oh 
ois prerag a belonged to the powerful house of Mont- 
fort, the ruins of‘ whose castle of Gerhatdsberg 
exist ae the 8 of the town, in 1451 it was obtained. 
urchase by ie archduke. of Austr: .—The circle 
. comprises a superficies of 315 sq.m., «nd con- , 
Bo 3 citi-s, 7 towns, 412 villages, and a pop. of 
76, 254. It is generally mountainous; and is watered ~ 
a the Rhine, the Aach or Bregenz, the Fussach, _ 
Lech, and Iller: the last two take their rise 
within the circle, It produces little grain, but wine ~ 
and fruit in abttndance; and has extensive forests, 
and luxuriant pasturages. 

BREGENZ, or Aacn, a river of Tyrol, in the cirele 
of Vorarlberg or Bregenz, whieh takes its rise in the 
Horn-berg, runs NW, and falls into the Bi 
see, 2m. W of the town of Bregenz. Its principal 
affluent is the Weisach. 

BREGENZER-SEE. See Constanz (LAK® OF), 

BREGLIO, a town of Sardinia, in the prov. a 
23 m. NE of Nice, on the 1. bank of the Roya, 6 m. 
NE of Sospello. Pop. 1,200. It- possesses « fort, 
and has an annual fair. 

BREGNET, a town of Denmark. in the prov. of 
Jutland, and 20 m. SE of Randers, on the NE side 


of Kaleviig bay. 
BREGOVA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Bul- 
W of Widin, on the 


garia, in the sanjak and 15 m- 
r. bank of the Tomok. 

BRE’HAL, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Manche, arrond. of Contances, 
The cant. comprises 16 com., and in 1831 contained 
a pop. of 13,948. The town is 11 m. SSW of Cou- 
tances. Pop. 1,732. 

BRE’HA -LOUDI'AC, a-commune of France, in 
the on of Morbihan, cant. of Rohan. Pop. 2 soa 

BRE/HAND, a commune of France, in the 
of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Moncontour. Pop. 1,81 

PREHAR, Brrner, or Brrer, one of the Scilly 
islands, 30 m. WSW of Land’s End. It is very. me 
ged, and js chiefly inhabited by fishermen. Pop. 12 
It contains some Druidical remains, 

BREHARAYE (La), a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Fongeray. Pop, 15. . 
RE’HAT ISLES, a pop of islets in the d 

Puaimpol, in the 
channel, bearing NW } N, 94 leagues trom 
Frehel. The principal island is 2 oe in 


1 kil. in breadth; and contains prt! ys = orn . 


nearly in 48* 50’ 20” N lat., 
3 forms a small but’ 


icine teeleat eee Jen 
mt the surrounding navigation is diffic 
pre that of the ae of Bus entrance 


which is between the isle of B. and the 
Peoctlosme LASS wones, "Pho export 


lish 


‘| vessels = vod “The of} 
BRE’HE™M 





still 
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perth 
y ol Pop. 716  Heede A tat, jead, 
in the of Upper Hessen, 12 m*from, f 
ber CR ear _@ _|in thegluchy o§ Holstein. The town is $1 
BREIGHTMNT, a towihip of Lancashire, : 2} m? | Itzehoe, on the Stren; 28 m. NW of Ham! 
{ Eof Great ®olton, Area 970 acres. Pop. 1,540. | contains a fine castle, belonging to the ¢ 
 BREIGHTON-®UM-GUNBY, a townslyp of the | Rantzan; and in the environs are extensi 
&. R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. NW of Howdon. Area | kilns.—The district, the.cap. of which is 
2,020 acres. Pop. 193. from 15 to 18 m. in length; and from 9 t 
BREIL (La), a commune of France, in the dep. | breadth; and in 1803 had a pop. of 9,768, 
of the Safthe, cant. of Montfort. Pop. 1,710. duces rye, oats, buck-wheat, wheat, p . 
BREINIG, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the | and chiccory. Upwards of 5,000 acres 
Rhine, circle of Aix-la-Chapelle,’ In the environs | with heath and moorland. 
are mines of lead, calamine, and iron. BREITENFELD, a village of 
BREINTON, a parish of Herefordshire, 2} m. | circle and 4 m. N of Leipsig, celebrated as | 
| ee of Hereford, on he N bank of the Wye. Area | of the victorious battles of the Swedes, commonly 
1,629 acres. Pop. 862. called the battles of Leipsig, which oak res hese 
BREISACH, or Att Bretsacu, a town of Ba- | 1631 and 1642. x 
den, cap. of the bailiwick of the same name, in the BREITENSTEIN, a town of Bavaria, in ne 
of § ie 














































cirele of the hy el Rhine, 13 m. WNW of ey tes of the Rhine, on the Spyer,. 10 m, W of 
and 88 m, S trashurg, on the.r. bank of the Also a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
opposite -Brisagh and Fort Mortier, at an alt. of circle ané 19 m. NW of Sengenennned ; ¢ 
695 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 3,195. It contains a | virons are mines of iron and a ; 
college and custom-house, and has manufactories of | BREITHORN, or La Core tas 
tobacco. The advantages of its situation render its | peak in the Pennine Alps, on the N side aa 
trade considerable.—This town, which is of great an- | of theU; Le Rhone. Alt. 12,802 ft. [ ) 
_ tiquity, was formerly the strongest fortress in the dis- |, BREITINGEN, a village of Wurtemberg, i 
trict of Breisgau. Ain, sustaining a memorable | circle of the Danube, bailiwick and 4 m. fro 
sigze in 1638, it was taken by the Duke of Saxe-| beck. Pop. 725. _. ye 
eimar, and two years after its entire fortifications, | BREKERFELD, or Breckerrerp, & tow: 
with the ¢xception of the were destroyed by | bailiwick of Prussia, in the prov. st be 
the emperor of Germany. 793 it was reduced to regency of Arnsberg, 13 m. E of E 
ashes by the French. m. NE of Cologne. Pop. 987. It has man 
BREISGAU, or BRISsGAv, an ancient district of Ba- | of cloth, articles of silk, stockings, and 
* den, now forming par? of the Upper Rhine circle. It BRELADE (Sr.), a parish of the islend oh 
is bounded on the W by the Rhine; on the E by the | sey, on the N angle - St. Brelade’s bepicd 
Schwarzwald; and comprises an area of 44°79 an | of St. Aubin. Pop. 
or 951 English sq. m. Pop.in 1818, 170,216. Itsprinci- | BRE’LEVENE: “a commune of F 
towns are Breisach, from which it derives its names aap of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of paisa 
yburg, Hauenstein, Kirnberg, Try’ Siickingen, RELOUX, a commune of France, 
Laufenburg, Waldshut, Villingen, and Briiunlingen. | of Deux-Sevres, cant. of > an ito al 
From the 15th cent. until the treaty of Lunéville, it| BREMANGERLAND, an iments 
was in the possession of the house of Austria. a pack the W coast of ‘Norwa 
BREISIG (Nimper-), or Brisicn, a town of Prus- huus, in N lat. 61° 48’, reigns Elo ng. 
' sia, in the prov. of the Rhine, and circle of Ahrweiler, ae MBILLA, a river of Venetian 
15 m, NW of Coblenz, on the 1. bank of the Rhine. | the proy. of Bergamo, which takes its r 
1,000, The environs afford considerable quan- | side of the Costa del Saglio, traverses: 


: and passes the town of the same 1 

a village of Baden, in the circle of ‘ 
% Oy Tt abounds with trove 

Se Aa eee omb 

















































is duchy; and the 
p ¢ low grounds, along 

e banks of the vers, che soil 7: excel- 

ces Oats, beans, fruit, hemp, and flax. 

art, on the other hand, or that called 

‘has an arid soil, and presents exten- 

) and moors; but yields buck-wheat, and 

walks and turf-pits. Successful 

have been made of late years to reclaim 

is of this long dreary region. About 300,000 
od ser the plough; and the pasture and 
ow land probably exceeds 210,000 acres. Cattle 
principalobject of attention here; sheep are less 
ely reared. The principal manufactures are 
ropes, sail-cloth, brandy, and rapeseed oil; 
likewise along the river a few yards for 
ling. ‘The country is entirely level; and in 
‘80° ‘low that it is necessary to secure it 

by extensive dykes. "The districts 

as the Alteland, the Kehdingén, the Wursten, 
-Hadeln, are dependencies of this duchy. 
owns are Stade, Buxtehude, Bremer- 

neb erkesa, Bremerleke, Frei- 
-—Prior to the peace of West- 

ore: an Sasehbishopric; but by the 1th art. 
‘treaty, it was secularised and united, under 
¢ of a duchy, with the crown of Sweden. In 
between the Northern powers, at the begin- 
cent., the Danes took possession of this 
‘and Verden: and they sold both, in 1715, to 
of Hanover for 700,000 rix-dollars. At 
‘of Stockholm, in 1720, Sweden acceded to 

n, on condition of grey 1,000,000 
of aa The elector of 

seat in the diet 


. voip of Germany, and 
small republic, within the duchy oF the 
"yg See suleeor perpen The territory 

iblic of B. is composed of three isolated por- 
y d — ores the 


or 


Line, which passes through Hanover, all unite 
streams in the Weser before it reaches B.; even 
harbour of Elfsleth is too shallow to admit 
vessels, most of which anchor near the vil 0! 
Bracke in Oldenburg, opposite which, in a new 
called Bremerhafen, they discharge their cargoes. 
Vessels of from 200 to 250 tons das far as 
Vegesaeck. About 200 B. ships pass on. an average 
through the Sound yearly; and about 1,000 

and small enter the port from all quarters. In 

1,090 vessels, = 149,837 tons, arrived at the port of B. 
Of these, 34, "= 3,999 tons, were British, 67 Bre- 
men vessels ‘arrived from Britain. In 1842, 1,147 yes- 
sels entered the port, of which 32 were British. . ‘The 
sea-going vessels belonging to B. in 1841 were “a of 
which 80 were of 300 tons. and upwards, The ¢. 
arrivals at B. in 1786 were 478 ships; in 1796, Loe 
ships; in 1817, 1,342-ships; in 1837, 1,755 ships; in 
1838, 1,765 ships. B.—which as a commer- 
cial mart in the 9th cent.—was formerly a leading 
member of the Hanseatic league. At the Reforma- 
tion the city — 
the Lutheran religion; 
celebrated academy 


rtly Lutheran and 
vinist. The letter is the established 


; uocane are eli ee fo the public = ‘the 
council is com urgomasters, 

tors chosen out of the learned and mercantile | 
fessions. The constitution, like that of 

and Lubeck, is a relic of other and an’ sumed ee 
sotally unsuited to the’actual wants of pe 


the} present day. The householders of each w: 


; | civil matters, an upper 


delegates, who choose a certain number of 

from whom the burgomasters are taken, ican 
by turns, 3 months each; and they hold - fe 
life. For the administration of justice, there is 
and lower court; and in 

the elector of Hanover, as duke oboe 

eda crimina},judge. 

was 49,788. ‘te si 





‘of the free 


_ ‘Weser, at tRe 
as. 
“used to be in the duchy’ of Otdenburg, t eaarwine: 

site side of the Weser; but frequent disputes whiake the 
authorities of Oldenburg, and other inconveniencies, 
-anduced the citi%Zens of Bremen to negotiate with the 
eo ene of Hanover for a piece of ground about 
in cirenit, and 25 m. from Bremen, on the same 
of the river. The Manoverian government sold 
‘territory on condition that Hanover should garri- 
‘pon a fort ee the site of the town. Pop. in 


1836, 1 

BREMER-LERE, or Lan a town of Hanover, 

“in the duchy gnd 35 Se of ee in the 
t, near the corifiuence of the Geeste 
with the Weer PSp. 1,545. 

“BREMERVORDE, a town and bailiwick of Hano- 
ver, in'the duchy of Bremen, in the landroste and 18 
m. SW of Stade, on the 1. bank of the Oste, near 
the mouth of the Aubin canal, which unites the 

and the Schwinge. Pop. of town, 2,200. It 
extensive distillevies of brandy, a glass-work, 

a building-dock; and has a considerable trade 

mber and tourbe. It was formerly the residence 
@ archbishop of Brement Pop. of bailiwick, 


men inode. wk-henyen, thessep of 0 dt, 
the cagit u, the cap. of a 
‘ae ‘same suisse 2, tank. of the Reuss, & 
te ‘of Basten, and 14 ESE of Aarau. Pi 
:007, Catholics. It possesses extensive paper-mills 
Gee taht Rave inc Gases a peal. tortamctyweloned 
are e8 a~ ‘ 
to the counts of Hapsburg. In the 15th cent. it was 
= the Swiss confederacy; and in 1798 con- 
a portion of the cant. of Argau. The chief 
¢ of the dist. is fruit. Pop. 12,520.—Also 
_of Switzerland, in the cant. and 2m. N 
on the r. bank of the Aar. Pop. 1,882. 
fan ancient castle. 


of 


flourishing 
880. 


acres. Pop. in 


of Wilts, 4 


prov. &nd 13 a N of 
Guadalquiver. It has 
BRENETS at 
and 12m. WNW o' 
Doubs, by which it con 
m. of “eee 
possesses manufactories 
instruments,—Nearly 3 m. N of y. ig 
du-Doubs, a fine cascade 85 ft. in ‘hei 
side of the mountain above which ae 
and several mills. 
BRENKLEY, a ee 
Notthumberland, 7} m. 
Tyne. Pop. in 1851, m NW 
BRENNE, a river of France, in the 
@Or. It rises near Sombernon, rans Pp 
teaux and Montbar, and after a course of 
into the Armancon near Saint: bs M 
BRENNE (La), a district of ce, forn 
belonging to the ancient prov. of T 2 and | 
in the dep. of the Indre, between 3 
Le Blane. It is filled with swamps formed 
ents Bf the Claise. The marshes in the 
abound with leeches. jane 
BRENNER (Pas or tue), a defile, the] y 
all the carriage-roads that traverse the great ¢ 
of the Alps, leading from Western German y into 
Milanese. It has an elevation of 4,700 ft. 
level. Its actnal summit is e 
division of a stream which, dashing on a rock, 
separated into two portions, one of badpee orm 
the infant Eisach, is thus made to ‘iby 
the waters of the Adriatic; while a 
the Black sea by the Sill, the Inn, a 
Brockeden.} ere is an active t 
ruck to Verona by this pass; 
of the Bernardin, the pee. ores 
more generally used 
BRENO, a parish 
Tessin, dist. and 
on 


lics.—. av. 
















































railway, Arer 3,426 acres. Pop. 
a river of N Italy, which issues from 
kes and Levico, in the Tyréi, 10 m. 

4 } enters Venetiatl Lombardy by the 
ugaya; thence bends S and pasges Cisméne and 





ere it enters the prov. of Padua, it be- 
igable; and bending SE, passes the village 
i, near which it is connected by the canal 
8 With the Bacchiglione; thence it directs 
e SSE, into the prov. of Vicenza; at Stra it 
es the canal of Piovego; and at Dolo divides 
Manches, one of which forms the Canal de 
and under the successive names of the 
‘Morta and Brenta Magra, enters the lagunes 
passes Venice, and discharges itself into 
atic at Porto di S. Nicolo del Lido. "his 
m.in length. The other branch bends S 
‘Jagunes, forming the canal of the Brenta 
or Brentone; receives the canal of Mirano; 
e junction of the Bacchiglione, and seve- 
canals, throws itself into the Adriatic 
odi Brendolo. It is about 21 m.‘in Jength. 
eof the Brenta is 120 m., of which 
Wigable. Its medinm breadth is 180 ft.; 
5 ft. It is extremely rapid in its 
m its banks are numerous silk-mMis. 
FORD, a market-town and parish of. 
on the N bank of tke Thames, 74 m. W 
on, on the Great Western road, and, on the 
‘of the Thames, 2} m. N of the line of the 
‘Western railway. The portion attached to 
of Ealing, is called Old Brentford. It takes 
¢ from its vicinity to an ancient ford on the 
Br The town consists of a long street, 
¢ some houses. Its principal manu- 
‘that of soap. Here is a bridge over 
8. to Kew, the extensive gardens 
lie on the opposite bank; and another 
Brent, erected in 1825, on the site of 
one, The peemestary elections for 
e formerly held at B.; it is now one 
laces for the county-members. There 
dsome villas in the vicinity. Pop. of 
ord in 1801, 1,443; in 1831, 2,085; in 
‘The returns of Old B. ate included in 


i “ila 


ann 
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MINGBY. See Wxrorvpy wir Brent- 


@ castle. “Marble, and an earth of a 
colour, called the Terra @i Verona, are fouhd 


IR, or Brentor, a parish of Devon, 4 
stock. Area 1,212 acres. Pop. in 


JOD, a chapelry in 
-of London, Londtn and 
Area 730 nets, Pop. in 1641, 
rf gnc c, 








of S Weald, 










ft. above gra-level. Pop. 786. It contains a castle. 
So- BIWAZETT, or Bisson, : ent 4 
m. SW of Romnayt Avea 1,802 acres. Pop. in 
of 


m. the prov. of Vicenza. At Campo San |' 






A detailed account of the several churches in this 











__ bre 


its junction with the Danube, and at an ‘alt 0f 1,476 





1841, 298; ig 1851, 231. ° ; jee 
BREOGK (Sx) parish off Cornwall, 1m. W 
Wadebri Ai 60 acref. Pop. in 1851, 1,774. 
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BRERBAURST, or Brireynorsy, a to in 
the p. of "Whistanton, Staffordshire, 2 m. NNE of 
N&weastle-underduyme, ‘ Popeta 1851, 2,276. 
~ BREREVON-WITHSMETH WICK, a parish of 


Cheshire, 3m. NNE of Sandbach, intersected by the 
Manch&ter and Birmingham rete Area 4,501 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 667; in 1851, 649. * 

BRESCELLO, a garrisoned town of Modena, in 
the gov. and 15 m. NNW of Reggio, on, the r. bank 
of the Po. Pop. 2,000. 

BRESCHAET, or Brarscnartfa town of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. and 7 m, NNE of Antwerp. It 
was occupied by the British forces during the siege 
of Antwerp in 1814. . 

BRESCIA, a city of Venetian Lombardy, the tap” 
of the delegation called from it the Bresciano, or 
county of Brescia. It stands in a beautiful plain on 
the Garza, 51 m. BNE of Milan, in N lat. 45° 82’ 
19”, E long. 10° 13’ 8”, the river Mejla—the bal 
Mella” of Catullus—and the Nawiglio oycgnal joining 
the Chiese and Oglio rivers, likewise passing near it; 
and is encircled by well-cultivated hills which form 
the lowest step of the Alps. The town is surrounded 
with walls, ditches, and bastions; and the ramparts, 
lined with trees, form an agreeable promenade. It 
contains several handsome squares, streets, and 72 
public fountains; and on ghe outside of the walls are 
the remains of an ancient aqueduct, and a age =< # 
formed public cemetery, in which one section of the 
ground was set apartin 1815, to be shared in com- 
mon between Protestants and executed criminals! 
The castle, built on a rising ground to the N, 
though strong,—and known in the middle ages under 
the title 77 Falcone di Lombardia,—is commanded 
by the neighbouring hills. B. is a place of consider- 
able extent, containing 12 parish churches, and no 
less than 80 convents. The old cathedral, or Duomo 
*ecchio, is a ruined building containing some curious 
medieval tombs, and earl polarnes, Whe new 
cathedral is a large edifice, but t of a fine white stone 
found in the neighbourhood; its general architecture 
is Corinthian, but overloaded with ornaments, It 
also contains a number of statues and bas reliefs, 
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city, and of their paintings and other adornments, is 
given in Murray's Handbook for Northern Italy, 
The hospitals of B. had an income in 1826 of 
460,000 livres; the asylums for orphans, &€¢., preg | j 
livres; ari other eleemosynary institutions, 445,000 {| 
livres. The bishop of B. is suffragan ot ae archb. } |. 












of Milan, and@has pie tothe we beau Lac 
containing’ a valuable ry 0 n ‘ 
Quiriniana library, founded by Caniinak 

in 1750, now contains 30,000 vols, —M 
Handbook says 90,000. A lyceum, several 
and three co! for female education, exist’ 
The Ateneo or Academy of Sciences of B 
lished stveral vols. of bry sai, tapas 










amounted {nd 837 to 29,21 
from linseed, 
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| Gaon cher borat a prey-to the tas 
of the Guelphs and Gibellines. Ih 1542 it was 
mp mews Wyehe me ‘under % 
gave it up for seven days to pillage. In 
1796 it poh Maken by the Frencls, and, fm the 
kingdom of » it formed the ghief town in he 
dep. of the M “Few places have experienced 
more " jes than B.. In 1478 and 1524 be — 
bir iy a ive pestilence; in 15 y the 
gall-pox carried off 12,600 Bans in the 
space of five months; it suffered dreadfully from war 
in 1542; in 1577 and 1630 by destructive epidemics ; 
and on 18th*August, 1769, an explosion of gunpow- 
der, occasioned by lightning falling on a magazine in 
the neighbourhood of the port of St. Nazarro, oc- 
eurred here, which levelled several churches, and 
nearly 80 houses with the ground. In the struggle 
ewfeemindependence in 1849, B. suffered, much. The 
inhabitants threw up barricades in e Street, and 
every house was carried by the Austrians, under 
General Haynau, at the point ofthe bayonet.—The 
B. school-of-painting is of importance in the history 
of the art; arf B. has pr d several men of 
letters and’ stience; Among others the mathemati- 
cian Tartaglia, the painter Gambara, Father Lana, 

and the learned Mazzuchelli. 

BRESCIANO, a delegation of Venetian Lom- 
bardy, which takes its name from the city of Brescia, 
and formerly belonged to the republic of Venice. It 
is bounded on the N by Bormio and Trent; on the 
hae lake of Garda, thé Veronese, and the duchy 

Mantua; on the S by the same duchy and the 
Cremonese; and on the W by the Cremasco, the 

and the Valteline or district of Bormio. 
It has an extent of 54 m. in length from N to S, and 
25.m. in average breadth; with an area of 339,350 
heetares, or 1,310 P@glish sq. m. Pop. in 1827, 
829,255; in 1837, 327,930. “The pop. generally is 
healthy, robust, and tall, and furnished the finest 
soldiers for Bonaparte’s army of Italy. The Brescian 
dialect of the Italianidiffers in several respects fro 
the Venetian, and is intermixed occasionally wit 
French words. e river Oglio skirts it on the W 
and §; and the Mella and Chiese cross it from N to 
8. In the N, in thed@istricts of Bovegno and Gar- 
done, or the Val 'Trompia, or basin of the Mella, and 
those of Vestone and Preseglie, or the Val Sabbia, 
the country is mountainous; but in the S it is 
evel and fertile; and even in the hilly districts it is 
ed tolerably productive by the care and indus- 
of the inhabitants. The same soil produces, in 

‘season, grain, flax, and millet. This gxtraordi- 

ertility is owing in a great measure to the ex- 

‘of irrigation: the rivers Clise, Og}jo, Mella, and 

fe oycamcn Bg country in a variety, of direc- 
branching ont into a number of canals. 

‘most celebrated products of the B. is the 


but the oil- 
200,000albs.—The deleg. is divided 
munes, The towns of most note afte: 
are — Chigri, Salo, and Verola-Algh 
is a catinon foundery at Gardona, about 
Brescia. Fishing is an important oceupation ; 
lakes of Iseo and Gardo yielding abundance of pike 
trout, sardels, tench, and carp. The W or 
of the Lago di Garda [alt, above sea-level ‘ 
or 255 ft. 10 in.], capecially about Salo, is 
with vines, lemon and olive trees, Here, in 
trict of Gargnano, a few yards of ground 
for the cultivation of lemons, suffice to 
whole family. The peasants, properly 
gardeners; and in this district almost excl 
prodced the 11,800,000 lemons, and 40,000 
laurel oil annually raised in the prov. of B. 
necessary to form sheds to protect the legpor 
from the snow and frost. e sands of th 
and Oglio yield particles of gold. In th c 
Camogliena, near the lake of Iseo, are fo 
and garnets; and at Trompia, in the 
are extensive mines of iron; that part of t 
likewise contains copper, j x ; 
stones.—-Casriolo, Tetoria, delle citte dt 2 
—Bregnoli Nuova Guida per la citta di 
1826.— Voyage historiques et litteraires en 
"dant les ann. 182 Par M. Valery, 5 ve 
Paris, 1881-8.—Bowring’s Statistic 
BRESCOU, a rocky islet and fort of I i 
the gulf of Lyons, off the SW coast of the dep. of 
and near the embouchure of the Herault, 71 
of Beziers. Pop. 20. 
BRESEN, a village of Prussia, in the circle 
on the gulf of Danzig. It has marine baths, © 
BRESI, a town of Turkey in Europe, in'§ 
the sanjak of ginal o an affluent 9 
rava, 17 m. WSW of Tsatsak. ke et 
BRESK, or Bunesix, a village of Algiers, 
ESE of Al Tarf, and 12 m. W of Zershal, 
BRESKENS, or Bresves, a villag 
in the prov. of Zeeland, near the 1. bank 
Scheldt, opposite Vlissingen, and 9 m, Ni 
Pop. 1,000, 
BRESLAU, a regency or governmenit 
gierungs-bezirBe] of the Prussian states, in 
of Silesia, of which it comprises the cent 
It extends from 50° 6’ to 51° 46’ N lat.; and 
5 to 18° E long.; and is bounded by the p 
sen on the N; on the E by the same f 
gr of Oppeln, and Austrian Silesia; 
ae and so ae *. “ 
ofsLeignitz. m 5 to 
and from w 1 tie 80 to 54 ‘ 
is 5,270 sq.m. Pop. at the of 
of whom 460,365 were \ 
and 11,268 Jews. Thi 


raise their sum! a gtd | es 


ni 





ircle o 

n on both sides of the Oder, at its 
‘ the Ohlan; 14 m. SE of Leignitz; 
‘of Posen; and 168 m. SE of Berlin; in 51° 
lat., and 17° 2’3” FE long. Alt. above sea- 
10. ft. It is divided into the Old and New 
fias five suburbs. It was well fortified, but 
ficati have been levelled, and converted 
evards. The city contains 11 Protestant 
Catholic churches, a Calvinist church, and a 
yhagoru The cathedral of St. John, ouilt 
pm-insel, an island in the Oder, between the 
and 1170, the royal castle of Frederick II., 
ent hospital, the town-house, the arsenal, 
the sugar-refinery, the barracks, the 
‘Churches of Our Lady on the Sand, Saint 
n, and Saint Elizabeth, the latter of which 
$4 tower 364 ft. high, and the university, are 
incipal edifices. ‘'here is a fine monu- 
tach in honour of Marshal Blucher, in the 
z. The university, founded in £102 by 
or Leopold, to which that of Frankfort-on- 
-Od nited in 1811, hdd in 1836, 5 faculties, 

ith 51 stay 

ains 3 


ition 


0 s, and 768 students. Its library con- 

,000 vols. There are no fewer than 84 in- 

for instruction, such as schools, colleges, 

naries, connected with the city; a Bible so- 

ociety of agriculture, 14 libraries, one of 

hich ‘contains 100,000 volumes; five collections of 

medals, five of natural history, an observatory, an 

aw ical theatre, a museum, and a botanical gar- 

‘isthe seat of government of the prov., and 

ourt of justice for the regencies of 

gnitz, the supreme tribunal of mines, 

peal, and the consistory, and the 

Catholic bishop, s n of Olmutz. 

nufactories of linens, drapery, and cot- 

e; also numerous breweries, distilleries, 

i works, a large manufactory of iron, and 
oot sugar-works. B. has four 

‘oj abemprinpigiehor annually. The 

ol to market here in the sum- 

; 1s 54,500 centners, cr 5,629,850 lbs. 

fair as early as 1214; and exported 

cts, but also liner! and woollen 

2th cent. It is the second rity of 


chy in poi ., containing in 
> Houlfian ran, AB inhale: an “in 
om 5,413 were Jews. B.is on the 
roa’ ‘from Berlin to Vienna; and is 


‘Varent. 
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B Y, or Bressa, one @ ‘ isles. 
It is about 44 m. in length,.and 3 andl 
lies to the E of the mainland, from which it is ¢ 
arated by B. sound. On the SE side. of i. 
small island of Noss. Pop. in 1841, 90#," the 
islands of Burra, Quaff, and Noss, B. forms a 
Pop. in 1831, 1,699; in 185)).1,812.—B, sound is the” ‘ 
rendezvous of the Engli d Dutch busses 
ployed in the herring-fisheyyyand of the whale-ships 
on their to Greenland and Davis's streésie 
The S p: s the"@ne at which vessels of a 
draught of water and go out. The N passage 
is very narrow, and.a fapid tide runs through it, nor 
is there in it, even at spring-tides, more than 18 ft. 
of water at its de point. Thefe is no dry har- 
bour, as the water does not falf above ¢ or 8 ft.; but 
small sloops unload during fine weather at the wharfs 
of Lerwick. 

BRESSE, formerly district of France, in the an- 
cient prov. of Burgundy, ceded by Savoy in 1601, 
Cap., Bourg. It is now comprised in the dep. of Ain, 

BRESSE (La), or Wont, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Vosgescant. of Saulxures. .-Pgp. 
2,883. 

BRESSINGHAM, or Brissincnam, a parish in 
Norfolkshire, 8 m. W of Diss. Area. 2,800 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 647. 

RESSNITZ. See Berzencze. 

BRESSUIRE, an arrondi®ement, canton, com- 
mune,.and town of France, in the dep. of Deux- 
Sevres.—The arrond. comprises an area of 163,254 


hectares, including 6 cant., viz., Ar nton-Onatae 
B., Cerizay, Chatillon-su Thowatg: and Si 
Pop. in 1881, 60,826; in 1836, 68,010; in 
1846, 67,747.—The eant. comprisés 13 comly and 
tained in 1881 a pop. of 9,196,—The Lis. 
on a hill on the r. side of th lo or Bi 
m. NW of Partenay, and 39 m. i Pop. in, 
1789, 2,700; in 1821, 1,844; in 1831, 1,475; in 1 
1,894. It is of considerable antiquity, and was. ' 
merly fortified. The chief object of interest which . |) 
it now contains is the church, an ancient structure 
granite. It possesses manufactories of woollen 
cotton fabrics, and has a considerable trade in 
and cattle. Fairs are held here 12 times a-year, 
BREST, an arrondisseiment, conta aed 0 
of France, in fhe dep. of Finistére. v 
ot 138,050 hectares, and comprises 
viz., B., Landerneau, Lannilis, Lesneven, O 
Saint Renan, Pop. in 1890, 161,907; 18 1846, 
int-Renan. Pop. in 1 H 
prises 7com. Pop. in 





pal Slbping « fink ayy to oe 
hs narrow, wieding, and 
n the subtirh of Récouvrance, however, 
¥f the Penfeld, which wag united 
st are road and regular, 
and ss handsome. It is between this suburb 
= that the harbour is situated. ‘There is 
nob’ ade, 1,200 yards in length, and plant- 
ae h double rows of trees, on the curtain of the 
connecting the q@@stle with the SE angle of 
th@* fortifications, and» Overlooking the bay, The 
oan public buildinfs and craves of euriosity in 
@@@"own are the barracks, -W algae! ae 
factories, fo’ and fowndri ei se naval 
arsenal and ock-yard, con tores, works, and 
materiel, valued in 1839 at 980,820 france; t 
two quays — encompass thegharbour; the honse- 
of-correction, the pagne, or Todging of the galley- 
slaves; the he pital, the theatre, the two marine aca- 
demies, one founded in 1752, the other in 1810; and 
the — walk or promenade above described, called 
Le Cours.—The bagne was constructed in 1750. It 
is a building 300 toises or 639 yards in length, dis- 
tributed into 6 compartments, each affording lodging 
for 500 men. The site is op in the middle of the 
ars@nal, on a site commanded by the barracks of the 
marine artillery and soldiers. The forgats or con- 
victs are chained to their iron bedsteads at night; 
during the day, while at work in the arsenal or in 
the eo they are chained together two by two. 
The bagne of B. is the most considerable of the 
three in France, e cost of articles consum- 
ed in it in 1839 was 608,239 francs; while the con- 
tion of the bagne of Toulon was 391,989 francs ; 
of that of vem 172,059 francs. In 1840, 
the number of fora: was 3,641. They are al-» 
lowed. a l_pay for work done over what is con- 
, sidered a ‘moderate day's work, but this never ex- 
Pal apa of anyregular workman’s pay.—The 
trade of B. idiipensiderable, and it isin no 
a commercial town. ‘The little it exports is 
from Landernau or Morlaix; but its exten- 
ies, the continual resort of individuals con- 
ee the navy, and the frequent construction, 
equipment of ships of war, keep the town 


wiv 


“ih activity. Itis the residence of a maritime prefect, 
a $ub-prefect of the department, and othet officers. 
mide .of B.in 1789 was 33,852; in 
$21, 27,768; i 73 oe gp oacary These 
ms in the pop? are pro- 
s aecaeted. for. by: the omission oF incl 

e garrison and the convicts in the 
ieee decmer Seman to 4,000; the latter 
“ae of B. is in the 
ee ae ot te oe 


ae bee 


stron phe oye aa ‘isa 
tae | trong serves, with 
to protget the hgrbour. 
the SW, is a narrow andal pag a jonagall 
Goulet, or gullet, only 1,650 metres, or 
wide. Foreign vessels entering always 
assistance of a pilot, partly on account of 
sage, and partly on account of the rocks un 
One of the chief advantages of the harbour o 
that vessels can go out with almost oe | it 
depth of water in the road, during the eb j 
is 8,10 and 15 fath. In 1840, 51 x 
tons, entered the port of B., of which 35 were 
vessels. The coasting-vessels which enter 
portan the same year were 2,856 — 28,653 tons. 
vessels belonging to the port in 1840, were 
12,285 tons. —One of the most remarkabl 
the history of B. is an attempt made ae Be 
by a British fleet and army, under Lord B 
General Talmache, who were repuliely : 
rate conflict, with the loss of 400 seamer 
diers, and the gallant Talmache. It wa 
equipped at B. that Admiral Villaret f 
mous battle of Ist June, 1794, with 1 
During the rest of that, and the follor 
harbour of B. was incessantly blockaded 
lish squadron.—A fyll account of the 
harbour, and materiel of B., is given in 
Service Journal for 1838, A very full aceou 
is also given in a series of papers originally pr 
in the Times ne’ wapaper, and collected ia’ ( 
under the title, The Ports, Arsenals, and Do 
of France. London, 1841. 
ee See Brappy and Birxey, in 
shire 

BRETENOUX, a canton, commune, a 
France, in the dep. of Lot, arrond. of F 
cant. comprises 15 com.» Pop, in 183 
town is on the r. bank of the Ce 
confitence bong the Dordogne, and 2 
Figeac. . 800. 

BRE'TEU or Bre’TEIL, a commu 
in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. 4 
Pop. 1,184. nA 

BRE/TEULL-SUR-ITON, a canton, ¢ 
and town of France, in the dep. of Eure, : 
Evreux. The cant. comprises 14 com, : 
12,235. The town is on the Iton, 18 1 
reux. It contains ime-benteien 
mills, and manufactories of 0 


contained a 
the source o 
It contains. an 


“Nope, is ill-bail 
a eee 


of 28,000 
of t mil 













; t: 82 
E 2 township in the p. of Orton, 
xTON a township the p. of Croston, 
} m. SSW of on the bank 


as. Area 2,405 acres, Pop. in 1851, 818. 
N (Lx); © commune of France, in the 
9 of Herisson. Pop. 1,032. 
NY, a hamlet of France, in tly dep. of 
L on. of Sours, 6m. SE of — 
it) between the mch ard Eng- 
1 hich King John°was caine tom capti- 
Fs i soncluded here on the 8th May, 1360. 
Ni ON (Carp), a promontory of the E coast 
island of Cape Breton, in N lat. 46° 1’ 30”, W 
59° 40’. See also Care Breton. 
RETON CAYO, an islet of the Caribbean sea, in 
‘chain of the Cavos de las Laguas, off the SW 
coast of the island of Cuba, in N lat. 21° 810”, W 
long. 79° 32’ 40”. Good anchorage in 7} fath. is 
found in the vicinity. 
_ BRETONCELLES, a commune of France, in the 
: p, cant. of Ramelard. Pop. 2,330, 
ONIA. See Moyrponepo. 
(Carn), or RAKAUMANGA, 4 promontory 
ealand,; on the NE coast of North island, 
g the E extremity of the Bay of Islands, in S 
; 0’, E long. 173° 49’. 
IRETTACH, a town of Wurtemberg, in the circle 
| ebailiwick and 8 m. E of Neckarsulm, 
, 11 m. NE of Heilbronn. Pop. 954. 
Also a in the same circle, rising in the Main- 
it forest, and flowing into the Kocher nec Neu- 


Sap =ee 
+ See A 
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RETTEN, or Brerrnerm, «. town of Baden, in 
circle of the Middle Rhine, on the Salzbach, 13 
of Carlsruhe. Pop. 2,887. It contains several 
‘a custom-house, and a statue erected to the 
emory of Melancthon, whose birth-place it was. 
town suffered much during the religious wars 
and 1689, Pop. of bailiwick 19,437. 
ENHAM. a parish of Norfolkshire, 34 m. 
9 1 Area 1,981 acres. Pop. in 1851, 77. 
a p. in Suffolk, 8 m. W of Needham-market. 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 401. 
! 5, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
mt. of Ecommoy. Pop. 1,084. : 
TEVILLE, a commune of France, in the 
Inferieure, cant. of Goderville. Pop. 


VILLE-SUR-LAIZE, a canton, com- 
town of France, in the deppof Calvados, 
Falaise. The cant. comprises 84 com., and 
in 1831 a pop. of 13,969. The town is 15 
of Falaise. Pop. 876. It possesses nu- 


JILLE L’ORGUEILLEUSE, a com- 
ce, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. of 







es, Pop. 944. i 
a township in thé p. of Hawarden, 
Vales, 3m. ESE of Hawarden. Pop. 


gr Lupa) 0 ce in the 
of the Barnesley anal, 


| Pep, 217 ie tes o anime 
Th is the Sicila of the ancients, 
and rus Was assessinated. ie es 
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BRE GEN, or Brezincen, a Mas of 
den, in the circle of*the Lower Rhine, 8 g 3 
chofsheim. Pop. 817. « eh 
BRET?WEIL, «a village of Switzerland, in ‘the 
cant‘ and 29 m. S of Basel, Pop. 609. Coal is 
weought, and catele are reared, in the en- 
virons. © “ , + 


BREUBERG, a village of Hepse- Dacmstadt; in the 
circle «* Starkenburg, 20 m. S ub. ina Bop. 
50. It possesses an ancient fort ie ee 4 

BREUCHE, a commune of France, in the dep. of | 
ihe Haute-Saone, cant. of Luxeuil, 13 m. from Lune. } 

op. 1,057. : ~, ' 
BREUCHIN, a river of France, in the dep. of the . 
i 


















Haute-Saone. It flows Ej/passes St. Sauveur; 
after a course of 25 m., of Which 6 m. are floata 
unites with the Lanterne et Conflandey. 

BREUIL(L»), aommune of France, in theiep. 
of Allier, cant. of Palisse. Pop. 1,840.—Also'a 
hamlet of France, inythe dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, 

nt. of Herbault ‘and com. of Villefranceur. Pop. 

69.—Also a com e of France, jn the dep. of the { 
Rhone, cant. of Bois-d’Oing*, 12 rm. from Ville- | 
franche. Pop. 203. It contains a copper foundry 
and tile-works, 

BREUILLET, a commune of France, in the dep. | 
of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. of Royan, 12 m. 8 | 
of Marennes. Pop. 1,842. \ 

BREUKELEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. - ; 
and 8 m. NW of Utreakt, on the 1. bank of the | 
Vecht. Ny } 

BREUM, a town of Norway, in the prov. of N } 
Bergenhuus, on.an affluent of the Vaag, 100 m. NNE 
of Bergen. ' 

BREUREY-LES-FAVERNAY, a commune of ©} 
France, in the dep. of the Hawje-Saone, cant. of Port- | 
sur-Saone, 12 m. from Vesoul. Pop. 1,269. Gyp- } 
sum is wrought in the environs. \ 

BREUVANNES, or Brevannes, a commune of ! 
France, in the dep. of the te-Marne, cant. of 
@lefmont, 27 m. E of Chau t. Pop. 1,870. It 
possesses iron mines; and therevare sevéfal exten- 
sive manufactories of files here. rm 

BREVEN, or Brevent, mountain in the 
Sardinian states, in the prov. of Faucigny in Sa- 
voy, 2 m. NW of Chamouni, forming with the 
Aiguilles Rouges the NW boundary of the vale of 
Chamouni. It appertains to a western branch of 
the Pennine Alps; and joins itself on the N to 
the Aiguilles Rouges. Its elevation above the, 
sea is 8,225 ft. according to Saussure, 8,872 ag 
cording to Pictet, and 8,428 according to 
map of Switzerland. Saussure fo’ on its 
a quantity of ted snow, avhich may be accounted 1 
from the Vicinity of red micaceous earth which, 
witlr tale, composes the mass of this hl or 
































may be occasioned by the presence of the red 
frequently seen in the snow of high latitudes. J 
ita sewn @ Hear snd congd ve ‘ 
whole mass of Mont Blanc, on *. 

B a townyof on the S 
the island of Joannes, proy. of Para, on 
pura, 125 m. SWaof Porto Salvo, — 

BREVIG, a town of Nor 

thuus, amt of Brad: 
rd, 12 















Moattors. Pop. 810. 
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oa eringend baths, ew some 


manufactories of cheese, cloc 
i es of c ks, 


dep. of Cote- 
“conse. of 21 m., en it 


— on a rivulet of the same 
ich’ flows into the Aube 8 m. from its em- 
BREWARD, St.), or Smronwanp, a parish of 


of Bodmin. Area 9,237 acres. 
riot maT. 


in 
opin Te a township of Penobscot c0., in the 
“igre of Maine, U. S., 70 m, ENE of Augusta. If is 


, ' ‘situated on thd E side of the’Penobscot, and is in- 


a 1 stream which affords good 
M4 Pop in 1841, 1,786.—Also a can. 
of Pike ¢o., in the state ‘of Arkansas. Pop. 284. 
BREWERS ‘LAGOON, an inlet on the N coast 
Pp ‘the re territory in Central America, be- 
_tween Cape Camaron and Point Patock. 
BREWHAM (Norrn), a parish of Somerset, 24 
NE of Bruton. Area 2/926 acres. Pop. in 1851, 369. 
SBREWHAM (Sovrn), a — of Somerset, 24 
“m. NE of Bruton, intersected by the Brew, and by 
“the Bath and Weymouth railway. Area 2,671 acres. 
Pp in 1851, 540, 
iy. WOOD, a sa of Sager ai 43 m. SW 
Penkridge, interggcted the Birmingham and 
Liverpool canal, and 2 m, Wet the Grand Junction 
11,839 acres. Pop. of p. in 1851, 
: hy of the same name, is rages situ- 
on: tl the Peak, Pop. 
eT ae wnship. of pected le co., Mh 
statevof Massachusetts, ae, 90 m. SE of Bos- 
sia Cod bay. Pop. "4 1840, 1,522. 
TER (Care), a promontory ‘of the coast 
Greenland, forming the S side of the entrance 
greene ‘gound, in N lat. 70° 15’, W. long. 


ON. See Bruton. 
E or BRUGEL, a oe of Prussia, in 
of Cleves. Berg, 88 :m. SSE of Cleves, circle 
om. on of tine Kempen. Pop. 778. It has manu- 
n and thread and bleacheries. © 
i eet of the island of 


ae 


. | dep. of the 


le-et-Vi i 
coast, 6 m. WSW of 7 Malot 
a small fish -port and « welly 

B , a town of 8 
145 m. NNE of Damascus, on ti 
to Tadmor. 

BRIANCON, an_ arrondissement, 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. 
tes-Alpes.—The arrond. contains @ 8 
of 162,161 hect., comprising the 5 cant. 
Argentiere, B., Grave, and Monétier, 
29,686; in 1836, 30,839; and in 1846, j 
cant. comprises 8 com., and in 1831 ¢ 
of 7,777. The town is situated on the r 
Durance, i in a valley of the Cottian A 
road to Mont Genayre, at an alt. of 
sea-level—the highest of any town iy 
ae of Gap, and the same distance If SE 

ho in 1789, 8,068; in 1821, S.50Rg in 
1836, 8,458. Tt is of g 
from it its position may be regarded 
Piedmontese frontigr of France. ws. is 
7 forts, the panelbal of which, ™ : 
Tétes, is connected with the town by a 
consisting of a single arch, thrown acr 
rance. These forts command the ad) 
and are all connected by subterras 
The town is ill-built, but has a coll 
1839, and considerable manu 0 
ticles, bonnets, cotton fabrics, crayons, 
crystal works. Its commerce co 
co tale called the chalk yb 
plants, tinctures, turpentine, 
are held three times a-year. B.is 
In 1590 it was taken by the Du 
Also a village of Seay, in the 
pry and m. a a - Moatiers, 
the Isere. Pop. 2 t possesses: 
ironmongery; and contains the ruins 
which form@ly commanded the 
of Aosta. 





ate Bm cep 


e of the gulf of Eufemia. Pop. ry 
extent destroyed by an earthquake 
irons. produce considerable quanti- 


oe a .), a parish of Gloucestershire, 

of the Wye, 7 m. N of Chepstow. 
Pop. in 1851, 1,194. 

} or Brivirsca, a walled town of 

~~ of a judicial partido in Old Castile, proy. 


NE of Burgos, on the r. bank of the 
he atater general was held here in 1388, at 
e of Prince of Asturias was conferfed 


ei of Castile, as an hereditary dis- 
umptive to the: crown. 

‘Sarwt), a commune of France, in the 

Vienne, cant. of Saint-Junien, on the 

Pt Lae Vieune. Pop. 1,127. It has some 

ufactories. The environs afford good 

1¢.—Also a @mmune in the dep. of the Seine-et- 

se, et ee it oe re 20 m. 

‘op. 882, It contains a castle, and 

cb of blonde, ‘The environ§ are 

mr ‘numerous handsome villas. ur a 

in the dep. of the Ckarente, cant. and 3 

mac. Pop. 540. It has manufactories of 


-COGLES (Sarr), a canton and 
France, in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
The cant. comprises 11 com. 
198. The village is 10 m. NW of 

p. 1, Tt has a paper-mill. 


ELLE (Sart), a commune 
of Manche, cant. of St. Hi- 
eee 1,147. 

Briser (Gren), a parish of Suf- 
4 of Needliasn Area 915 acres. Pop. 


oe a town of Piedmont, cap. of a 


. and 4 m. SW of Pignerol. 
vs er a pe] anda convent, and 
Fairs 


jae 


yn 


3841, 5 


shire, er ESE & Fenniy-8 
of the on and Birmin 
2,870 Gates Matta in ie chs ah 


a I 
e SE i aie Penge se , and 3 m. 
of tie Tes on and Birmingham ailroad. Area 
1,360 acres, Pop. in 1841, 563; gn ain ‘the pot 

BRICKLEHAMPTON, a chape 
St. Andrew, Worcestershire, 3} if 
Area 810 acres, Pop. in 1851, 170. 

BRICKLETON, rant -W ALTON, or Batiines 
Watrnam, a parish of Berks. Area 2,088 acres, 
Pop. in 1841, 41; in 1851, 465. 

RICON, a village of France, i in the dep. of the 
Hante-Marne, cant. of Chitean-Vilaine, 9 m, W of 
Chaumont. Pop. 533. ¢ 

BRICQUEBEC, a canton, commune, and tow” 
France, in the dep. of the Manche, arrond. of Va- 
lognes. The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop, in 183], 
12,035. The town is 9 m. WSW of Valognes, 
Pop. 4,255. It has a considerable trgde in grain, 

BRICQUE EVILLE-LA-BLOQJE a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. of Cou- 
tances. Pop. 577. 

BRICQUEVILLE - SUR- MER, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. of Brehal. 
Pop. 1,859. 

BRIDE, a peels of the Isle of Man, 5 m. N of 
Ramsey, and 2 m. § of ghe point of Ayre. Rei. 
1,053. 

BRIDE, a river of the counties Cork and 1 Woe 
terford. It rises on the S side of the Nagles, 
flows E 21 m., and unites with the Blackwater 7 m. 
above Youghal. About 17 m. of its course are in 
Cork and 7 in Waterford.— a rivulet of co, 
Cork. It rises on the NE side of the Clara Hi 
and, running 11 m. ENE, falls into the Lee, 4 m. 


of Cork. 

BRIDECHURCH, a parish in co, Kildare, 2m. 
NNW of Naas, on the W side of the Liffe: rie tra- 
versed by the Grand canal. Area 2,21 acres, 24. 
perches. ae . 828. ; 

B {K, a parish and township of Cumber- 
a. 2 m a gic Sear png oon the ngs 

Maryport railro: rea 0 270 acres, 2 
in 1851, 2,833. Pop. of township 151, ts; 

BRIDELL, a parish of Penitwckentii’ 8. Wales, , 
8 m. 8 of Cardigan. Pop. in 1851, 335. an 

BRIDE (8r.) WentiL00ce, a parish of 
mouthshire, 44 m. SSW of New port, on the 
channel. Area 8,594 a4 Pup. . in 1851, 2 


BRIDE (81, 8 
Wales, 94 m. 8W of ecg 
of the dangerous ba the rdeaaeelh oy 
oe channel, Fes. in 1851, 174. 
DE Ga) Sazon parish of lam 
m. BE at MB gs I 
1 bra, 1851, 807. Pop. of 


os 





) 
| 
: 
| 
| 


_ the Ohio, op 


y Breace, a parish of Kent, 3 
og rsected by the Stow. Area 
weet F Hop in 1841, 817;"in 1851, 864. 
DGE-END, a hamlet in the p. of ve Bs 
Lincolnshire, 44 m. NE of Folkingham. Pop. 
1851, 46.—Also a hamlet in nt P. of St. Doguell’s, 
Pembroke, $. Wales. Pop. 
BRIDGEFORD. Sce ke 
BRIDGEMERE, a township in Wybunbury pa- 
rish, Cheshire, 6 m. SSEyof Nantwich, and near the 


ver, 


Prand Junction railway. Area 1,097 acres. Pop. 


‘in 1851, 219. 

BRIDGEN. See Bexrry. 

BRIDGEND, a hamlet in the p. of Bexley. Pop. 
in 1851, 138.—Also a hamlet and town in the al 
Sete, Ol oe , S. Wales, 7m. NW of 

yn e * 3 i, athg: aga roe 

vi railway, 4$ m. in len extends 

. "this town, inv has oT hiaite a facto- 
pe and is one of the polling-placeggfor the county. 

RIDGEPORT, a city and township of Fairfield 

¢o, in the state of Connecticut, U. S., at the entrance 
of the Pequanock into ng Island sound, 75 m. 

_of Hartford, and 62 E of New York. The 

city is neatly built at» an: alt.of 12 ft. above sea- 

Pop. in 1840, 4,570. It possesses extensive 

manufactorles-and a good coasting-trade. It is con- 

nected by the Housatonic railway with W_ Stock- 

bridge, and has daily steam communication with New 

York.—Also a villag@of Pease township, Belmont 

eo., in the state of Ohio, 126 m. E of Columbus, on 

ite Wheeling. — Also a town in 

Fayette co., poe ove on the E bank of the 
Monongahela at the junction of Dunlap’s cree 

oyer which is a bridge connecting it with Browns- 

ville. Pop. 788.—Also a village of Harrison co., 

Virginia, on Simpson’s creek, 257 m. NW of Rich- 

mond, consisting of about 20 “dwellings. —Also a vil- 

lage of Seneca Falls township, Seneca co., in the 

state of New York, on Cayuga lake, 132 m. NW of 

consisting of 20 or 30 dwellings. 

ER (Fort), a small trading-post in (ali- 

on one of the head-streams of the Colorado, 

| 2m. S of the point where the old waggon trail 

I ie Vnited Biases makes a bend ang takes a 

( Pie sed BM Bore Groce eae 


t ta pape 
pesbshpseariy ingens 
an Der Deve and the remaining 
iy Se! Holsworth: 
of Stratton. “Porat area 8,219 
lq inversected 


Also a be. in the 

SSW of Wexford. i 
BRI®GEVILL 

, | Ship, Sullivan co., . 

_ ee SW offAlbany, gn the Nev 


 BRIDGEWATER, a pte township of 
the state of New Hampshire, ° 
Concord. It is bounded on the be by 
— and on its W agg ys ewfou 
attords pasturage. Pop. in 1840, : 
meet ag Plymouth co., in the state of Massac 
setts, 25 m, SE of Boston. -It is watered 
of Taunton river, is tolerably fertile, 
considerable manufactories. Pop. 2,131.— 
township of Windsor co., in the state of Vermont, 
m. %)of Montpelier. It is watered — Q 
and its branches, which afford 
The surface is hilly, but generally fertile. “. 
—Also a township of William’s Cu5 in Fears 
Ohio. Pop. 110.—Also a townshiy of ee 
the state of New York, 81 m. NW of Albany. _ 
hilly, and is watered by the Unadilla, i, ' 
gives rise. Pop. 1,418, The village n 
350 inhabitants.—Also a township 0} 1 
in the state of New Jersey. Except on NE 
generally level. Pop. 3,983.—Also a nen ; 
ser co., in the state of Pennsylvania, on the 
“of the Beaver. Pop 634.—Also a 
ingham co., in the state of Virginia, 189 m. 
Richmond. Pop. 256. 

BRIDGEWATER (cc are oS 
of South-eastern Australia, ‘ormin, ‘ 
Discovery bay, in S lat. 38° 22’, E has, 141° 5 

BRIDGFORD (Easr), or Briperro 
Hit, a parish of Nottinghamshire, on the E bai 
the Trent, 8m. ENE of Nottingham. Area> 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,155. 

BRIDGFORD, or BripGErorp, a pari 
Eaghenssis, 2 2m. SSW of Nottingh 

‘the Grantham canal, and in the ¥ 

Midtand co. railroad. Area 1,720 
1851, 382. 4 

BRIDGHAM, or Barncenam, a 
3 m. SW of E Harling. Area 2,690 

7 839. 
FRIDGHAMPTON, or Brinex 


ina in ag ° of Yeovilton, Some 2: 
chester. aka in 1851, 92. 





whee 







. of Tie-| 
5 p. - a wre 
in the ancient prov. of Champagn 
and Intec Fae, ag _ — in? the ig pve 
Seine-et-Marne, A arn@-et- Aube. 
Champenocise wastiviica 0 Haute-Bri® of which 
bid ca) isgeterge ee of which the cap. 
ich the town? of Se- 
Sis, ‘oulommiers, and Monterau; and Brie-Pou- 
illeuse, of which the chief town was Chiteau- 
Thierry. Although proverbial for the badness of 
its wines, Haute-Brie forms the richest grain-district 
in France. Brie-Frangaise comprised the towns of Cor- | celebrated for its having numbered Nap 
beil, Brie-Comte-Robert, Lagny, Crecy, and Rosoy. | naparte amongst its pupils, is now wo longer 
RIEC, a canton and commune of France, in the | ence. There are here several manufi of ca 
dép. of Finistére, arronds of Quimper. The cant. | and ‘hosiery, and a steel-work. The transit ti 
coxviprises 2 com., and in 1831 contained a pop. of | whick is considerable, consists ype in timber. : 
5,863. The village is 10 m. NNE of Quimper. Pop. | January 1814 this town was taken by the allied. 
4,481. army, but again fell into the bende of bata ape 
BRIE-COMTE-ROBERT, or Brre-sur-Yerrs,| After the sanguinary battle of the Rothiere, it 
@ canton, comm +m poses town of France, in the dep. | mained in the possession of the allies, 
of pred ond, of Melun.—The cant.| BRIENNE-LA-VILLE, or Brrenne-1a-V 
ises 16 in 1831 contained a pop. of | a commune and town of France, in the de 
9,69 —The pare pe com. is situated near the r.| cant. and closely adjacent to Brienye-le-Chat 
bank of the Yeres, 12 m. NNW of Melun. Pop. | Pop. 709. i 
2,762. It contains a parish-church, founded in the BRIENNON, a commune of Franee, in the @ 
18th cent., and remarkable for the height of its | of the yoire, cant. of Roanne. Pop. 1,167, a 
tower; and has manufactories of hosiery, candles, BRIENO, a town of Venetian Lomi 
pens, %&e.” It has an excellent grain-market, and | NNE of Como, and gn the SW bank of the | 
thrge annual fairs. In the environs are freestone | that name. 
quarries and fine nursery gardens. B. was founded| BRIGNON, Brivo, or Brrvon-r’ 
wE pase. ‘ount of Dreux. a canton and commune of France, in the dep. of the” 
a town of Prussia, in the regency and | Yonne, arrond. of Ivigny. The cant. bere a 
sar SW of Coblentz, circle and 1} m. SW of Zell, | com., and in 1831 possessed a pop. of 11, _ The 
on the x. bank of the Moselle. Pop. 837. v illage i is near the Burgundy canal, 10 m, EB of 
‘BRIE-DE-LA-ROWHEFOUCAULD, a com-|ny. It possesses manufactories of linen, cloth, a 
mune of France, in the dep, of the Charente, cant. | other woollen fabrics, and has an active con 
of La Rouchefoucauld, 8 m. NNE of Angouléme. | in timber, charcoal, and grain. 
Pop. 2,054. BRIENZ, a parish and town of Swita 
~BRIEG, a town of Silesia, the cap. of a circle of | the cant. and 30 m. ESE of Bern, and bail. 
the same name, in the regency and 28 m. SE of lachen, at the base of the Brienzer-Grat, 
Breslau, on the 1. bank of the Oder, and at an alt. of | mountain ridge, which rises to the height 
446 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1817, 9,942; in | ft., and at the NE extremity of the lake 
1887, 10,947. It contains a fine ancient castle be- | gives its name. Alt. of town above sea- 
to the counts of Brieg, 5 churches, a Lu- | ft. Pop. 8,102, Reformed. It contains a fi 
college, with a library, 7 hospitals, a house- | built in the 13th cent. and is celebrated 
ction, a - ~ sural paved and an arsenal. The | cheese and plmms. Wooden ware is e 
ons of B. were destroyed by the French in | manufactured from maple-wood, in the 
It manufactories of tobacco, chi- migbhonsnt : 
coffee, starch, linen, cotton and woollen fabrics, RIENZA, a town of Naples, in the pi 
reed and ‘metal-buttons, and distillgries and } silicate, dist. and 15 m. SW of Potenza, i 
heries. The cattle fairs held here are the Cdk gta eR It contains 2 ¢ 
tant in the ince.—The circle of B. 
superficies mes 84 hed wh. Seals a pop. 


mae 
RENZER- a lake of S 
mie a > Wine in 















pelle ey 
commune, and 


arrondJof Bar@ur-Aubes— The pies : 
com., and in 1831 pontained a pop. of 1 
town is situated on the Aube, : 7 m. N 
sur-Aube, nearly adjacent to Brienne-la-) 
1,930. It contains a fine castle, built 

the revolution excited by Lomenie de Bri 

stands on an eminence, which commands the 
rounding plain. ‘The military school of B, w 
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cant. of Bern, 
the Aar, at the 


Bare 1, oF Toa BRItzx, aitown of Hol- 
i C ofa: Gep..of the same 


4 in 1851, 1, 
ok RDEAN, Wrevuasssotta. township in the 
rst n, Northumberland, 6} m®NNE of New- 
‘EY, ahi ase ti Ikirk, W. 
pe in the p. of Felkir! 

hire, 5 NE of Barnealey, and near 
and No "Midland railway. Area 2,610 
in 1851, 467.—Also a township in the 

er", Herefordshire. Pop. 89. 
(ERLY (Porn), a headland on the E coast 
walfa, in § lat. 37° 6’ 40”, E long. 149° 57’ 


Briesex, or Brezno-Banya, a free town 
u in the com. of Sohl, on the r. bank of 


80 m. NE of Alt Sohl, and 35 m. ENE of 
hl. Pop. 8,827. It contains a Lutheran 
rch, afvollege, and a gymnasium. The rearing 
cattle tage and bees. and the manufacture of 
@ chief industry of the inhabitants. 
one is found in the environs. 
SEN, or Brzxzno, a town of Prussia, in the 
W Prugsia, regency and 32 m. S of Marien- 
, circle and 30 m. ESE of Culm, on a branch 
Ossa. Pop. in 1887, 1,390. It possesses a 
Catholic church. € 
‘a village of Saxony, in the circle, 
WNW of Dresden, an the |. bank of the 
bo 224. It contains a church of curious 
ilt in. the 12th century. “ 
g HALAIS, a commune of France, in 
of Charente, cant. of Chalais. Pop. 1,551. 
EN (Treven). See TREUENBRIET- 


(Satyr), an arrondissement, canton, com- 
town of France, in the dep. of Cétes-du- 
arrond, comprises an area of 139,954 

}; and contains 11 cant., viz.: St. B., Chitel- 
es, Lambelle, Lanvolion, Moncontour, 

S Ploeuc, Plouha, and Quintin. Pop. 

1,730; in 1886, 174,178 ; in 1846, 177,822. 
mprises 13 com., and in 1831 contained 
.—The com. and town is situated in 
but ile district, on the S bank of 
m. from the entrance of phat river into 
and W i 


ee in N lat. 48° 30’ 53% 
‘in 1789, 6,500 ; in 1821, 9,951; in 1831, 
86, 11,8825, in 1846, ul, 727. It is well 


ly built; and four fine public 
hedral built in the 13th se any an 
surrounded 


i dsome gardens, 
4. volumes, 34 print- 
“communal io 


flufis, Longuyon, ahd * 
Qn 1836, 6246.—The Ry wes coef 


“fh 
a 
the dep ofeand on the 
pan Pact ‘op. 1,002. 

BRIEY, an arrondissement, Sent Mel 
town of France, in the dep. ©f the Moule 
arronq. corfiprises an area of 118,554 i 
contains 5 effit., viz. : gs gee ; 

. in 1831, 60, 

ses 24 com., and 
in 1831 contained a pop. of,10,72%, . The town stands 
on the ow of a defile on a rivulet, an affluent of the 
Ornes, 15 m. NW of Metz. Pop. in 1789, 1,508; im 
1821, 1,627; in 1831, 1,755; and in 1886, 1,780. It 
has a printing-press, manufactories of cotton and 
linen fabrics, tanneries, dyeworks, a paper-mill, brew- 
eries, and oil-mills. 

BRIFFONS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Bourg-Lastic. Pop. 1,027, 

BRIG, Brica, Braise, or Brre, a parish and town 
of Switzerland, cap. of a district of the same nattt 
in the cant. of Valais, It is deeply seated amid 
enormous mountains, on the 1. bank of the Rhone, 
at the junction of the Soltina, and near the entrance 
of the Simplon pass, 30 m. ENE of,Sion, and 20 m. 
NW of Domo d’Ossola, at“an alt. o' }328 ft. above 
sea-level, and 40 m. from theeource of the Rhone. 
Pop. 751 (Catholic). The houses are well-built, but 
have a gloomy and prison-like ap meer | It con- 
tains two handsome squares, a cathedral, 2 convents, 
a Jesuit’s college, and a castle of semi-Gothie struc- 
ture, flanked with 4 lofty square towers. B., seen 
from the summit of the descent of the Simplon, ap- 
pears almost within rifle-shot, though six hours diéve 
from the spot. [Headley.] The transit trade of 
was at one time considerable, and it pogsessed sev. 
eral Italian banking establishments. In 1755 this 
town was to a great extent destroyed by an earth- 
ss and, in 1798 and 1799, it suffered tly from 

e ravages ‘of war. On the Yith May, in the latter 
year, it was eos" by the Austrians on route 
the Simplon. e surrounding district is extremely 
fertile, and notwithstanding its alt., is remarkable for 
its mildness, admitting of the culture of the vine and 
other southern fruits.—About 3 m. W of B. is the yil- 
lage of Briger-Bad, celebrated for its thermal sprit 
and baths of a temp. of 86°. The dizain of B. is 
vided into 8 parishes, and contains 2,908 inhabitants. 

BRIGA-D. DLSO SOSPELLO (La), a town of Sardinia, 
in the prov. and 31 m. NE of Nice, on the 1, bank of 
the Livenza. Pop. 8,000. Ithas a castle and acol- 
legiate church, and possesses an active commerce in 
cattle, wax, and honey. aypris 

BRIGANTINE, or Bercantin, a Bie 
mountaiw, in the republic of Venezuela, forn 
the Cocollar the pgeasin de los Tageres. Alt. 

BRIGHA rish and township of ( 
land, 2 m of on a risi’ 
on the § bank of the Derwent. Area 22,5 


- | Pop. in 1851 a yj snap Al 
township in the ton-up o 


within | Yorksbive 4j se BE of Gost Delt if 
sected i 





olne on the W, and 

t are Top. rages yea i 
_B ITON, a segport, -town, re, 
ie Sree, 51 m. 8 of London, and 6 ily Se New 
‘Shoreham, Its Saxon name is Briggthelmstun, in 
Domes-day-book written Bristelmestune; it is gow 
“generally contraged into Bighton. Area of p. 2,320 


acres. 
The tows is sit@&ted at the bottom or cegtre of a 
bay of the English channel, stretehing from Beechy- 


1 the 
on the §, | length, 


bh to Selsea-bill. From the N and NE winds it | tees, 


-is sheltered by the semicircular chalk range of the 
-South-downs, which are easy of access, and command 
extensive views of the finely wooded weald of Sussex 
,and the isle of Wight. The climate of B. and its 
vicinity is mild, from its southern aspect, and the 
shelter afforded by the downs; yet it is rendered re- 
freshing and bracing by an almost continual sea- 
The town covers a considerable space of 

ground, presenting a sea-frontage of nearly 3 m. in 
extent; and consists for the most part of spacious 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, lighted 
with gas, andwell-paved. It is divided into two 
nearly equa? sg by an open space extending 
the whole length of the valley from the entrance 
from London to the sea, and varying from 50 to 100 
yards in width, The older part of the town is-chiefly 
situated to the W of the Steyne, which forms a beau- 
tiful lawn, and from which the E and W cliffs rise 
with a gentle ascent. On the N part, called the Old 
e, is a fine statue of George IV., executed by 

try. On the eastern cliff are the royal crescent, 

the Marine parade, Pavilion parade, and other fine 
ranges of ings; and still farther to the E Kemp- 
town, which consists of three sides of a quadrangle, 
enclosing spacious pleasure-grounds which commu- 
nicate with the beach, The sea-wall affords a mag- 
‘ it-and unequalled promenade. On the W cliff 
“are Cannon-place, Bedford-square, Regency-square, 
“Brunswick terrace, and Adelaide terrace, with an ex- 
_ tensive esplanade much resorted to as a fashionable 
promenade. On this point of the coast is a battewy 
Mounting six 42 pounders.—The Pavilion, a palace 
by George IV., and for a long time his favour- 

ite residence, begun in 1784, and, after many addi- 
“tions and alterations, finally completed in 1827, in 
‘the form of the celebrated palace of the Kremlin at 
i ww, has been recently dismantled. Connected 
\ With this structure were extensive pleasure-grounds, 
)\a suite of stables in the Arabian style, and a chapel 
ble of accommodating 1,000 persons, It is un- 

d that the commissioners of woods and forests 

fists} to sell the pavilion, with*all its ad- 

town of B., for £53,000; and that the 


: “pape pura a aha 
ar of the pavilion into 


the W, and keeps close to the road to B., 
old church, 51 m. from town. The stations are tl 
m. from London; Stoats-Nest, 144; Merstham, 20; Reigate, Nu 
field, and Bletchingley, 214 at the Somers' Arma, Red-hi 7 
ley, 253; Horsham and Crawley, 29}; Balcombe, 344; © el 
38; 6t. John's Common, 414; and Hurst, Ditehing, and L 
yards long; Balcombe, L120; Hayward's newly, gp 
is long; com! 120; 's ; 
3000: al Patcham, 480 yards pete Excepting ca 
the Croydon line, there is no gradient of more than 20: : 
—A railway extends from B. to Hastings, 24) m. in length; a 
another to Portsmouth, 45 m. in length, ink 
Population, §e.) The pop. in 1801 was 7,339; in 
1831, 40,634; in 1851, 65,569: but this mber } 
greatly increased at certain seasons ®y the influ 
visitors. Number of houses in 1770, 598; in 
7,798; in 1851, 10,310. Annual value of pro 
rated”to poor rate in 1847, £258,092. Amou 
rate, £19,852. The town occupies one-third 
superficies; the res? is chiefly. down-pasture. 
town is governed by a chief-constable, and 12 
boroughs.—The org comprising the pa 
Brighthelmstone and 
bers to parliament. Pop. ‘ 
69,673. The number of electors on the re 
1835-6 was 1,998; for 1839-40, 2,583; 
2,776. 
? > = 
History.) Ithas been conjectured that B. was a : 
some suppose it to have been the place atwhich ; 
Within the period of accurate , it was a 
lage, which, having been often ph 
length fortified with walls and batteries. 
siderable inroads on the coast here, 
and a considerable disintegration of the 
at the E end of the parish. 
repute as a watering place in 
Russel began to recommend the use of séa- 
disorders. His late majesty, TV. ¢ 
tiality for it. 


BRIGHTON, a townshi 
state of Maine, U. 8., 57 m. 


inet. | 217 m. NW of Albany ; 


ed. by the 


pata 


of Beaver co., in the 
Pape: 


y pa ft 





ERLEY, & town- 
of Yorkshire, 3m. 
y the Sheffield 
e "York and N Midla.d bens: Area 
in 1851, 12,042. 
WALTHAM See Waltrnan-Bhrorr. 
ELL, ed — of Berks, 24m. WNW 
the Great Western railway. 
in 1851, 678.—Also a p. of 
Ipswich. Area 910 acres. 
| 1,81; in 1854, 73. 
HTWELL-BALDWIN, a parish of Ox- 
e m. W of Watlington. Area 1,660 
p. in 1841, 812; in 1851, 294. 
WELL Prior’s), a chapelry in the 
gton, Oxfo ire, 6 m. SSW of Tetsworth. 
% 'b25 im 1851, "46. 
(NAC, a commune of France, in the dep* of 
of Ayen. Pop. 1,127. 
NATS, 2 commune and town of France, in 
p. of the cant. of Saint-Genis-Laval, on 
“anal 9m. SSW of Lyon. Pop. 1,679. It 
esses a Considerable trade in cattle. In the out- 
creeps 6 the remains of ancient aqueducts supposed 
4 eture. The surrounding district 
wine, and is adorned with numerous hand- 
villas, 


RIGNALL, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 

. SSE of Bernard Castle. , Area 2,087 acres. 
1851, 178. 

ANO, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 

. and 11 m. S of Bergamo, district and 5 m. 


Sergio. Pop. 8,000, It has manufactories 
several silk spinning-mills. 


RIGNC ES, an arrondissement, canton, com- 
and town of France, in the dep. of Var.—The 

. an area of 202,907 hectares; and 

\ ‘cena viz., Barjols, Bease, B., Cotignac, 


t uebrussanne, and Taver- 
Pop. in ag ;in 1846, 68,857.—The cant. 
in 1831 possessed a pop. of 
town is situated on the Calami, i ina 
y, amid finely wooded mountains, 28 m. 
nm, and 24 m. WSW of Draguignan. 


n 1789, 5,148; in 1821, 5,848; in 1831, 5,940; 
, 5,865. It is well-built; and contains 


acres, Pop. 


of organsine silk and wax-can 
tanneries. Fruits, and es} expecially 
emia and liqueurs, form the chief 
A fair is held annually in 

en by the Spaniards in 1524. 
), & pone erainonsener. in a 


‘—general Stanhope afd all Yh Seer 
n e 
of the armyof the allies, were here made prisoners 
by the BALGY. degVendome, in 1710. 

a towg of Afghanistan, on the r, “bank 
ef the Se Goma 65 m. SSE@f Ghiznie r 

BRILL, anciently BREHULL, a grec f Bucking- 
hamshireg, 74 m. NNW of Thame.? reat 2,600 
Pop. in 1851, 1,811 

BRILL, a ‘bank of rocks near the SE extremity ot 
the strait of Macassar, in the Asiatic archipelago, in 
8 lat. 6°, FE long. 118° 50’, 

BRILLAC, a commune of France, in the of 
the Charente, cant. and 7 m. NE of Confolens. Pp. 
1,598 

BRILLANE (La), a conmune of France, in the 
dep. of the Basses-Alpes, cant. of Peyruis. Pop. 
252. 

BRILLE (La). See Brrerre. ; 

BRILLKY, a parish of Herefordshire, 55 m. NNE 
of Hay. Area 3,750 acres. Pop. in 1851, 552. 

BRILLON, a commune of France in the dep. of 
the Meuse, cant. of Ancervill& 6 m. from Bar-le- 
Duc. Pop. 873. It possesses distilleries of kirsch- 
wasser, and has a considerable trade in timber. The 
environs contain iron and fine freestone, 

BRILLOUET. See Sr. Errennn-pre-Briiovet, 

BRILON, or Briton, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Westphalia, cap. of a circle of the same hace 
in the regency and 23 m. #3 of Arnsberg. Pop. 
1837, 3,242. Tt contains 2 churches, one of wl 
was founded in 776 by Charlemagne, a college, a 
Catholic gymnasium, and an hospital; and 
manufactories of linen, brass, and iron-ware. Inthe 
environs are mines of argentiferous lead, copper, zinc, 
calamine, and iron. This townwas formerly the en- 
trepot of the Hanseatic league.—The circle of B, 
comprises a superficies of 114 m.; and had a pop. in 
1831 of 82,759, of whom 31,887 were Catholics, 

BRIMFIELD, a parish in Herefordshire, 44 m, W 
of Tenbury. Area 1,842 acres. Pop. in 1851, 5R9. 

BRIMFIELD, a township of Hampden co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. S., 68 m. SW of Boston. 
It is watered by the Chicopee and Quinebaug rivers, 
and is well cultivated. Pop. in 1840, 1,419. aie 
a township of Portage co., in the state of Ohio, 10 m, 
SW of Ravenna, It is fertile, and weil cultivated. 
Pop. 1,153. rare 

BRIMINGTON, a chapelry in the p. of Chester- 
field, Derbyshire, 2m. NE of Chesterfield, near the 
N Midland railroad and the Chesterfield canal. 
in 1841, 780; in 1851, 1,108. 

BRIMPSFIELD, a parish in Gl 
m. ENE of Painswick. (rea 2 1610 eescne' 

1841, 417;in 1851, 443. 

BRIMPTON, a h of Berks, 6m 
Newbury. Area 4 92 acres. Pop. 13. 
Also a p. in Somerset, 2 on WEW of Yeovil, 
465 acres. se aie 1841, iwi in 1851, 111. 

BRIMSTA the 





» BRINCAMISIR, « township in the p.-of Berriew, | upon its pedestal.—The soil ip the 
ro erent haa Bop. in 1851, 50. the town is light and good, and 

Mage CUM, a town of Hanover, in ge rov. of | cotton,aof which the inhabitants manu 

‘ Tas 12 m. NNE of Bassum, and 4 ny of, Bremen. ings and gloves. ghe position of 1 
RIND, a hamlg¢ in the p. of, Wressell, E. Ry of | and ig the whgs kingdom of Naples a 
Yorkshire. Poppin 1851963. eo * @/ for trdde is to be faund; but one’ fata 
-BRINDIOK, or Brrrar, a prov. of the island of | stance,—the obstruction of the whi 
Java, bounded or®he N by the prov. of Fydiri; on | the outer and inner havens,—has deprived 
the E by that of Passarouang; oa the S by the prov. | of its natural acreiegee ‘Its ruin may 
of Loudaya; and on the W by the territory of Patje. | have been begun by Julius Camsar, when, 
In the interior, which is extremely mountainous, is | to block up the fleet of Pompey, he drove p 
the volcano of Kellout. The W and SW districts | threw heaps of rubbish into the channel o 
are watered by the Kadiri. cation. In the 15th cent. the prince 4 

BRINDISI, or Branpiso, a city of Naples, situ- | caused several ships to be sunk in the mfddl 
ated on the coast of the Terra d’Otranto, between | passage, to prevent the royalists ftom en 
Capes Cavallo and Gallo, in N lat. 40° 38’, E long. 18°; | port; and thus provided a resting-place 
40m. NE of Taranto, and 200 m. E by S of Naples, ra sea-weed, which soon accumulated 
known in ancient times by the name of Grundusium, | degree as to render the entrance imy ; 
and the scene of many important events in Roman | sels of every description. In 1752, the bank 
history. Of ancient B. little now remains but the | increased so much, that, except in rainy 1 
column of the light-house; a large marble basin into | and during violent E winds, even the waves 
which the war flows from brazen heads of deer;| gompletely excluded; and, from that period, 
numbers of §roken pillars, which have been removed | inner port became a green fetid lake, full of n 
from their former stations to the corners of the streets,| insects and infectious effluvie ; so that no fish 
to protect the houses from the wheels of carts; fre- | live in it but eels, and no boat plympon its 
quent fragments of coarse mosaic which had compos- | but the smallest canoes; while the low grounds 
ed'the floors of ancient habitations; inscriptions, coins, | each end were converted into stagnant marshes, 
ruins of aqueducts, and a few other similar vestiges | vapo@rs of which created every summer any 
of antiquity. Of the present city the walls still in-4 pestilence, which, in the course of a few 
bind a large space; but @he inhabited houses do not | stroyed or drove awmy the t part of the | 

py half the enclosure; and the pop. does not ex- | bitants. From 18,000 the . of B. was 

ceed 6,600. The streets are crooked and badly pav- | in 1766, to 5,000 miserable-looking creatures, | 
ed; the buildings mean and ruinous in their appear- | mented with agues and fevers; and of this nut Shay, 
ance and none of the public edifices is in any re- | not less than 1,500 were carried to avg iu 


spect remarkable. The only structures at all deserv- | ing the autumn of 1775, in a climate which, 30° 
oo bet notice are thegeathedral, built by king Roger, | before, was esteemed so salubrious that the ¢ 
and dedicated to St. Theodore; the citadel, a large | in Naples were accustomed to send their coi 
and stately building, erected by the emperor Frede- | tive friars to B. for the restoration of their h 
rick IL. to defend the northern branch of the har- | In this state of wretchedness the remaining cil zens 
bour, and repaired by Charles V.; and the walls of | applied for relief to Don Carlo Dem of the 
_ a»palace near the port, built by Walter de Brienne, | king’s ministers, himself a native of Brindisis 
but the greater part of which has been pulled down | in consequence of this representation, Don Andrea 
to supply materials for the new-canal at the entrance | Pigonati, an able engineer, was sent ; 
of the inner harbour.—The most remarkable object | instructions for the improvement of 
in B. is its double harbour, which is reckoned the | The marshes, at each extremity of 
finest in the Adriatic. Two promontories, stretch- | were filled up with earth; a dam 
ing out gradually as they advance into the sea, form | prevent the, water from a 
 raitonad rt, which is protected from the fury of | grounds ;-and the channel cleared so fi 
‘the waves by the island of St. Andrew lying between | a canal with a depth of 2 fath, of wat 
the capes, and presents a large triangular space in | admitting large boats, and affordi 
’ vessels of considerable burden may safely ride | into the inner harbour to the sea, 
at anchor. At the bottom of this bay,*where the | in and out at every tide. ..In eh 
ies unite to form an angle, is a narrow 
ter into ghe inner port, 


shannel admitting the 
which extends itself on each side in thesshape of a 





2 yey 


‘baneful tnfimence is limited to the first 
ours of darkness.—The castle, a beautiful 
» is about half-a-mile from the towi. It is 

é 2 prison for malefac%rs.—The environs 
roe patie ty destitute of trees, lit abunfantly 
stive of aromatic hetbs. A few patches of 
d announce the proximity of the town; and 


nian exhibits some well cultivated gar- 
vineyards. The district of B. is divided 


8 cantons: viz., B., Ceglie, Francavilla, Me- 

a, Oria, Ostuni, Salice, and Santo-Vito. 
was ono of the chief towns of Iapygia and the Messapian 
was taken by Attilius Regulus from the Salen- 
256, In this place, Pompey the Great was 
taded by Cmsar, from whose skilful approaches he 
aificulty made his escape to Greece, B. and its gar- 
‘declared, at ae. period, for Octavianus, afterwards 
‘and put him in possession of all the military stores 
‘uncle, Julius Cmsar, had collected for bis interhled 
Be Partha Tt was soon after besieged by Mark An- 
and, G ee — advanced to its relief, found his 
ht against their countrymen, that he 
to come to 2 ee wiih iis rival, which 
the mediation of Pollio and Mecenas, and con- 
vl im by the marriage of his sister Octavia to 
 B. is farther celebrated as the birthplace of the tragic 
ius, and as.the scene of the death of Virgil. It suf- 
it Keven. the ravages of the Vandals in Italy; and 
5 iy destroyed by the Saracens. The 
Siac sre s to retain it in their possession, 
restore fts ancient prosperity; but, before they could 
their intended improvements, they were driven froff? it by 
ns under William I. It recovered much of its splen- 
‘the snecessive expeditions to Palestine, for which 
n ‘pont oe a convefient point of embarka- 
i ited by the presence of the empe- 
it a principal place of rendezvous to his 


who 
‘for the Holy Land; but after the loss of Jerusalem, 


a paemauent ie Me ane © he tee 
a t t, 

st =S' and we oP anh to A Sats of doaclation, 
fro dt never recovered. Beside the causes which we 
. assigned for the ruin of this once flourishing city, 
pv Am which is deserving of notice. During the long 
h the wi a agelaat ge . Rest of the 

of B. e Venetia) 
d the “nw wh puibuieds in tn adjacent eotetes 
mfr tem: and the inhabitants, in conse- 
», to trees, and replaced them with 
sit demand which proved only tempo- 
8 Travels in the two Sicilies.—Stolberg's Travels 
Ttaly, and Sicily, 1791, 1792.—Annales 

fayages, dic., par M. Brun, tom ili.—Oraven's Tour. 
ood a ogee of Lancashire, 5 m. NE of 
by the Leeds and ee 
Bacres. Pop. in 1843, 1,310. 

“township in the p. of Acton, Che- 
Nantwich. Area 1,090acres. 

+ pao of Leicestershire 14 m. 

ry cod acres." Pop. 934. 
ij parish sey 1 mpetie gd m, 
jpton, near the London and Bir- 
d. Area 8,761 acres Pop. in 185f, 
830 were in the hamlet of B. 


unting- 


ot Brrxron, a 
W Ki 1,190 


of 
, 129; in 1851, i. 


Ward eee 


Ward | 
uth Side B C1 TR 
eerie a pa Seen of m. | 
NNW ofS if nea tenceaar Pop. in 1851, 171, — 
. oN ae a parish of persis ae 
ewmarket. *Area tac Pop. in 
66; in 1871, 375. 

BRINKLOW, a- parish of Wi ick#ire, 5} m. 
NW of fugby, intersected by the Oxford canal, 
and 24m, N of thé London and Birmingham rvail- 
way. Area 1,410 acres, Pop. in 1851, 782, 

BRINK WORTH, a parish of Wilts, ‘4m. WNW 
of Wootton-Basset. Area 5,464 acres. Pop, in 
1841, 1,307; in 1851, 1,339, 

BRINN.’ See BRUNN. 

BRINNINGTON, a township in the p. and 2 m. 
NE of Stockport, Cheshirey near the Peak Forest 
canal. Area 788 acres. Pop. in 1851, 5,203. 

BRINNY, a parish in co. Cork, 4 m. NE of Ban- 
don. Area 4,898 acres. Pop. 1,383. 

BRINON, a commune of France, i in the dep. of 

ee, cant. of Argent. Pop. 1,126. Gee also Brrp- 


““BRINON-LES- ALLEMAN?S, a chnton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of Nievre, 
arrond. of Clamecy. The cant. comprises 24 com., 
and in 1831 comprised a pop. of 10,597. The town 
is on the Benvron, 15 m. S of Clamecy. Pop. 334, 

BRINSCOMBE. See Weare. 

BRINSOP, a parish in as serge: 5} m. NW 
of Hereford. Area 1,364 . in 1851, 154, 

BRINSWORTH, a township nog e p. of Rothe- 
ram, W. R. of Yorkshire, near the N Midland. rail- 
way. Area 1,050 acres. . Pop. in 1851, 266. 

BRINTON, a parish. of Norfolk, 4 m. SW of Holt. 
Area 625 acres. Pop. in 1851, 193. 

BRIOLLAY, a canton and ¢@ommune of France, 
in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, arrond. of Angers. 
The canton comprises § com., and in 1831 contained 
a pop. of 8,767.—The com. and v. are on the 1, bank 
of the Sarthe, near the confluence of that river with 
the Loir, and 9 m. NNE of Angers. 

BRION, a commune of France, in the of 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Beaufort. Pop. 1,610. The 
environs afford white wine.—Also a village of 
France, in the dep. of Deux-Sevres, cant. and 6m, 
N of Thouars, : ah 400. The locality produces 
excellent wine.—Also a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Lozere, cant. of Tournels, 29 m, N of 
Mende. Pop. 450. It possesses manufactories of 
cadis and serge. In the vicinity is the thermal poe 
of Chaudette. 

BRION, or Cross, an island in the of St. 

47° 49, 


Lawrence, in the Magdalen group, in N 

W long. 61° 144 sey 

o Sept aera i ooo 
urgos, on the r. m. 

Logrono. , 

near the coast of 

Trieste, 5.m. NW of Fol 

eal 46’. They have long 















‘The atrond, comp an area of 157,29 hectares; 
and contains 8 Hai viz., Auzon, Blesie, B., Chaise- 
Langetc, Lavoute -Chilbac, Baulhagnet, and | wich, 60 m. high®r up.— r 
‘Pinols. Pop. in #b831, 80,742;9in 1836, 88,755; in ney pr Middlp district of South 
1846, 84,829."The cant comprises 7com., and n | on the N by the Liverpool range; on: 
1831 conteined pop. of 15,195.—The town is situ- | counties of Gloucester and Durham; 
’ ated on the r. whe of the Allier, 82 m. NW of rs Durham, Hunterysand Phillip; and on the 
‘Puy, at an alt. above sea-level *of 1,390 ft. Pop. Bligh. . It is well watered, The ! 
17 3, 4,446; in 1836, 5,247; in 1846, 4,852. It is sock within its boundaries on Ist January i 
‘irregularly built; but possesses a handsome Gothic | 1,865 horses, 9,631 horned cattle, pigs, 
church founded’ in the 9th century, a communal | 111,452 sheep. In 1846, the sheep were r 
college, a small public library, and an agricultural | 228,551. In 1848, 68 acres were : 
association. It has some manufactories of woollen | co. with the grape vine; and the q 
‘and linen fabrics, and a considerable trade in grain, | made was 1,000 gallons. The 
wine—the produce of the environs, hemp, and anti- | 1846 was 1,406. The ta ae 
mony. Fairs are held six times a-year. This town | were: Scone, pop. 117; 8, pol 
was the birthplace of Lafayette. donton, pop. 117; Murrurundi, pop. 
BRIOUDE, VIELLE), a commune and town of | pop. 42. 
‘France, in the dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. and 3 BRISCOE, or Brrxsceven, a 
m. SSE 4 rioude, on the 1. bank of the Allier, | of St. Cuthbert, Cumberland, 3 m, SSE of C 
which is ' crossed by a bridge, consisting of a | near the Carlisle and Newcastle railroad. 
ingle wal 187 ft. Fy width, built in 1454, Pop. 1,158, | 1851, 292. 
eBRIOUX, or Briov, a canton, commune, and BRISCOUS, a commune of France, in 
town of France, in the dep. of Deux-Sevres, arrond. | the Basses-Pyrenees, cant. of La’ . 
of Melle. The cant. comprises 21 com., and in 1831 | Pop. 1,285. 
contained a pop. of 11,083. The town is 7m. SW ISET-MAGNA. See Bricerr (Gi 
of Melle. Pop. 961. It has a tile-work. RISGAU. See Bretseau, 
BRIOUZE, a cantop, commune, and town of} BRISIGHELLA, a town of -the 
nee, in the dep. oftOrne, arrénd. of Argentan. | Church, in the legation and 26 m. SW of Ray 
cant. comprises 14 com., “and in 1881 contained | on the ‘Amone. Pop. 4,000. Tt possesses an | 
a pop. of 11,197. The town is 18 m. WSW of Ar- | sive commerce in silk, and has a eres Ss 
gentan. *Pop. 1,493. BRISKEDWIN, a hamlet of 
BRIQUANTI, a town of W Africa, in the Ashan- | parish, Glamorganshire. Pop. in 1851, 2 
tee territory, 140 m. NW of Coomassie, near the BRISKEN, a hamlet of Llanfynydd_ 
su) source of the Bara. marthenshire. Pop. in 1851, 181. 
RIQUAS. See Larraku. BRISLEY, a parish of Norfolk, 6m. NW of I 
BRIQUEBEC, a town of France, in the dep. of | Dereham. Area 1,201 acres. Pop, in 1851, 
‘the Manche, 9 m. WSW of Valognes. Pop. 5,000. BRISLINGTON, a parish of Somerset, 3. 
In the environs are a mine of copper, and cold ferra- | of Bristol, intersected by the Great We: 
ginous springs. ° way. Area 2,398 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1, ; 
BRIS (Sarr), a commune and town of France, BRISOMERONERO, a river of Gres 
‘in the dep. of Yonne, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Aux- | Morea, which issues from the S side of Me 
erre, Pop. 1,948, The environs produce good red | do, runs SSW, and falls into the fonian 
wine, NNW of Navarino. 
BRISACH (Nevr), [Grrm. Neu Bretsach,] a] BRISSAC, a commune and town. 
“canton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. | the ee 3 ofgMaine-et-Loire, cant, of Thor 
‘of Haute-Rhin, arrond. of Colmar.—The cant. awe SW of Angers. Pop. 932. This town 
16 com., and in 1831 contained a pop. ae a duchy in 1612. 
The town is situated 1} m. from the 1. as SAGO, a parish and town of 
f the Rhine opposite Alt-Breisach, 9 m. SE of ; 
mar, and 14 m. from Fort Mortier. ‘op. 2,005. 
strongly fontified, and ses an arsenal. Its 
are narrow; and@the hous@s, which are of 
height, do not rise above the ‘level of the 
ing walls. Calico is the chief article of 
‘This town was built i o ae, op 
; a tow of Alt-Breisac 
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80} from Birmingb-m, 97) 

Phuc Korky “It is in eH) 

g. 2° 35’ 28”: in time minutes 

don. The county includes the course 

on from Hanham-., ills, about 4 m. 

to its mouth; and takes in so much of 

nel as is included within a line skirt- 

ersetshire coast as far W as the How 

‘below Clevedon, 12 .2. from Bristol; 

® straight line to the islart's callec the 

mes and the Flat holmes, more than 20 m. 

€ mouth of the Avon; thence in a straight 

ry up the mid-channel to an island called 

y, nearly opposite the Avon; and thence to 

d on the N side of that river. The reform 

d to the city, for the purpose of parliamen- 
esentation, the district of the united out-par- 

St. Tames and St. Paul, the whole of the 
Clifton, that part of the parishes of St. 

‘and St. Jacob heretofore without the boun. 
lary of the ancient city, and parts of the parishes of 
and Bedminster, The pop. of this parlis- 

7 ough district was 104,338 in 1832; and 

in 3861. ‘The ancient limits of the city com- 

465 inhabited houses, with a pop. of 59,074 
and in 1841, 9,276 inhabited houses, with a 
64,266. The entire population of the city, 
its suburbs of Clifton, Bedminster, West- 
in the last named year, was 138,116, and 

e value of its property £406,206. B. has 

wo members to parliament since the 23° 

I. The right of election formerly belor ged 
emen, in whatever manner they had become 
mumber being nearly 6,000. The number of 
‘in 1839-40 was 10,878; in 1848-9, 10,001; 
150, 12,157.—The annual value of property 
‘ancient city rated to the poor-rate in 1847 was 
1, the amount of rates levied £23,962; in 
nal value £221,313, rates levied £35,963; 
annual value £221,069, rates levied £24,870. 
must be added for the last year, £2,686 har- 
£11,514 paving rate, £14,855 borough rate, 
ough dock rate. The local rates col- 

in the added districts were: Clifton, 
edminster, £7,934; Westbury, £2,026. 
£3,688; and St. Philip and Jacob (out), 


‘is situated in a valley, about 8 m. from 
of the Avon, and near its confluence with 
o und. of variable elevation and form, 
I om levated land, or on a slope of 

‘ ig W to the Brist.] channel. 

ity is bounded on one side by the 

er by the Frome (now dammed in 


aS 


x: 


a este’ met considerz bly 

ground-floor 

ere numel but ei of the 
LW and im 


; glans to £1,112,812; in 


of the f aest works of art class in E } 

banks of tuc river ftom the Hotwell-h mm 
side, and from Rownham ferry on the other, afford 
pleasant walks,—presenting at one view the grand. 
scenery of St. Vincent's rocks, and the charming. 
woods of Lvigh opening into the igeeneee nd 
Salvator Rosa valleys; they are with Cli ; 


DurGham-downs much frecnentuc. The Hotwells 
aie much resorted to by invalids, in consequence of | 
a mineral spring the waters of which, lil2 those of 
Matlock, are found beneficial in consumptive, scor-_ 
‘butic, and inflammatory diseases. The temperature 
of the water at the perp is between 72° and 78° Fah- 
renheit.—Among the public buildings of B., the ex-. 
change, in Corn-street, is at once the finest and the 
most important. It was erected by the corporation . 
in 1760, at the expense of £50,000, and has just been 
repaired at a cost of £3,000. It is a handsome and 
spacious edifice in the Corinthian order of architec- 
ture, 110 ft. in Jength, and 148 in depth. It is used 
chiefly by the corn-merchants, the real business of 
the exchange. being transacted in the commercial- 
rooms, which were erected in 1811, at an expense of 
£17,000. The latter contain several ~partments of 
considerable dimensions, one of whicli ig used for a 
library and news-room.—The present council-house 
was built in 1827 at an expense of above £14,000.— 
The new guildhall in Broad-street isa noble building 
in the early Tudor style; 117 ft. in length, and 45 ft. 
high; the central compartment rising 28 ft. higher 
than the general front. The interior contains the 
law-courts, courts-of-requests, papper 
and rooms for the judges, mayor, grand jurors, &c. 

Trade, Harbour, §c.) The principal market is 
held in a spacious quadrangle near the exchange, on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; there are like- 
wise general markets held on the same days in St. 
Nicholas-street and Union-street, and a vegetable 
market in West-street, St. Philips, a leather market 
at Back-hall, and a fish market on the Welsh Back, 
A market for cattle is held every Thursday, on an 
enclosed area of 4 acres at Templemeads, at the 
junction of the Great Western and Seater railways. 
In sormer years two fairs were held for most sorts of 
goods, beginning on the Ist of March and Ist of Sep- , 
tomber, and each lasting ten days; but in 1838 they 
were abolished, and two fairs instituted in their stead 
for horses, cattle, and sheep, only to be held on March 
Ist and 2d,. and September Ist and 2d, in the new 
cattle-market: there are likewise fairs for leather, | 
commencing on the first Tuesday in March and 
tember, and for wool, commencing on the first Ww 
nesday in the same months.—B. is a city of great 
mercial importance. The principal exports are 
manufactures of the neighbourhood, with coal, 
and iron; the imports are a Kev produce o} 
West Indi orth and South America, 
a = perasiays ree of un 
wool, tobacco, coffee, turpentine, 1 
timber. In 1836 the custom duties phen 

846, to £911,314;° 

1838, 325 British vessels, 
.oms, and +2 as 


n 1849, to 
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dlonies was Tee f ar 
| 118 foreign vessels 15,590 tons.* The num- | years ago betwee 
coasters inwagd in 1848-9, was, from Ireland, | and Coalpit Heath in the pq 
111 == 92,558 rg 8a coasters, 6,263 == 827,511 | distance of 9 miles. This railway 
tons; in 1849-50, Ireland, 488 == 93,156 tons; | sorbed,in the Bristol and Birmingham 
other coasters,.6,176 == 333,593 tons.. The aumber _— of the Bigstol and Exeter rai 
of vessels registered at the port of,B. on 81st Decem- | the coalfields of Nailsea, &c., has afford 
ber, 1848, was 123 Below tons, their total tonn of bringing inf the city.the coals of tha 
being 3,496 tons; 146 mbove 50 tons, their total ton- | Municipal government.|—The earliest 
nage being"31,75® tons; 11 steam-vesselsginder 50 | for which any authority can be stated is b 4 
tons, their total tonnage beings 305 tons; and 19 | IL, about 1164; the latest is that of Queen 
steam-vessels above 50 tons, their total tonnage being | granted on the 24th of July, 1710. Une 
8,380 tons. The number registered in December | municipal act the corporate body of B. eo 
1849, was:—Vessels under 50 tons burthen, 139; | mayor, 16 aldermen, and 48 coun . 
above 50 tons, 174: of these, 286 are sailing-vessels, | and recorder formerly held assizes 
with a tonnage of 37,212 tons, and 27 steam-vesse!s, | the trial of persons charged with offer 
(9 under 50 tons,) with a tonnage of 8,528 tons. | within the city jurisdiction; but this court 
—The quay extends along the shore of the Frome | abolished, and courts of quarter-session are n¢ 
and Avon for a distanc8 of more than a mile. In | by the recorder. One of the judges on the y 
} 1803, it was found necessary to form a floating-har- | cirtuit usually holds a summer assize for the | 
{ bour here, on account of the damage which large | civil causes, but the heavier descriptions of ¢1 
} vessels occasionally sustained from lying in the river | offence are tried at the Gloucester assi : 
\ at low water. ‘This was effected by changing the | lieutenant is appointed for the conn oe s) 
course of the Avon, and damming up the old course, | and well-constructed gaol was erected here in 
which now Sorms the harbour, communicating with | which was partially barnt during the great 
the river, accessible Nt all times, and affording a suf- | 1831. There is also a commodious bride 
ficient depth of water for any vessel. This work, | in 1834 and enlarged in 1846, andy which 
with the elegant iron bridges over the Avon, occu- | separate cells for 76 prisoners. The pre: 
pied a period of five years, and required an expen- | force consists of a superintendent, 5 it 
diture of £600,000. The swivel-bridge across the | serg@nts, and 219 men, exclusive of 4 ¢ 
floating-harbour was formerly a drawbridge, but wase ployed at the council-house. A fourth 
altered to its present form@in 1827 at a cost of £1,930. | men parade the city by day, and the ren 
e new channel of the river extends from near night, after the model of the metropolitan 
Totterdown to Rownham ferry. Ship-building is | The revenue of the corporation is entire 



















































carried om to a considerable extent; the dock-yards | by the common council. The average income 6 
are situated on the banks of the floating-harbour. | corporation, as prepared for the use of the } 
The receipts of the harbour consist of town, may- | sioners of the municipal corporations, ( 

or’s, and wharfage ques. In 1847, the town dues | £18,773; the average expenditure £16,40 
received were £2,136, and the mayor’s dues £509; | bond debt of the city, in 1833, was £86,204 
in 1848, town dues £2,582, mayor’s dues £641; in | in 1850 it was between £9,000 and £10,0 
1849, town dues £2,831, mayor's dues £735: the | city revenue if 1840-1 was returned, includ 
wharfage dues have amounted to somewhere over | proceeds of sale of property to the extent of £! 
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£2,000 per ann.; but in November 1849 a resolutign | at £64,842; in 1842-3 at £45,899; in 1 


46.529. 













was passed by the pen 4 of Merchants, by whom | £48,483; in 1848, £50,922; in 1849, 
they are received, for a reduction in their amount to | expenditure in 1841-2 was £69,796; 
the extent of at least £700 a-year. The dock re- | £49,176; in 1847, £53,299; 1848, £51, 
ipts,in 1841 were £27,868; in 1842, £28,027; in | £46,906. The principal sources of reve 
1848, £30,911; in 1846, £29,584; in 1847, £28,784; | and borough rates; the principal item 
in 1848-9, £28,699; in 1849-50, (after the reductions | ture, police and constables. — The se 
of rates,) £20,993. ‘Ihe amount of pontage collected | city is not m a satisfactory th 
‘Bristol in 1833 was £33,884; in 1838, £35,711. | years much has been done for its impre 
various causes, chiefly of a local nature, the | as the city is about to be brought within 
rade of B. has not kept pace with the increase of | sions of the Health of Towns act, the 
‘other ports, once its rivals; but an effor? has been | complete system may be gery ( 
ély made for its “5g ophmeenl by the purchase of rere sewerage of the old city e 
property by the cgrporationg and an exten- | and £10,000 has been laid out with 
luction of the dock charges; the city taxing | the constructi¢n of improved ti 
the extent of 4d. in the pound upon the en- | Fronte, in its course among the houses 
e property of the borough to make up for | may be considered as a great open 
ion of the dock revenues. The gross re-)| it should be stated thay the 
stage collected in B. in 1846 was £18,093; Pa gait over £3,000 in d 
0,000; being nearly equal to the collec- 
but uader oe of that at 
calculated average run of 31 
k is 











































ple « is novel, the discharges 
carried so Retin Da hr yp ws 
This is contrived by the force of the 

"The water withdrawn from the harbour 

by a purer fluid from te river near Han- 

Bris.sl, and ito suburbs, till recently were 
‘with water from pipes laid into the houses 

| Jacob's wells on the side of Brandon-K-ll, and 
: fal conduits and public wells, and there was 


 gecareity of wholesome drinking wate; but a,water 


has now been estiblished by whose works 

quate supply of the pure fluid is brought from 

at Barrow, West Harptree, and Chewton 

Baths and wash-houses have likewise been 

d on the Rope-walk, and extensive baths are 
yursé of construction at Clifton. 

- Climate.and Vital statistics.) It appears from ac- 
curate observations taken by Mr. Stutchbury, F.G.S., 
ator of the philosophical institution for the 9 years 
1841 to. 1849 inclusive, that the annual mean 
at Bristol is 54°7°, ranging from monthly aver- 

f 58°0° to 57:2°; the average mean fall of rain 

inches, ranging from 22-95 to 43:76 inches; the 
mean of rainy days is 148, ranging from 98 
and the climate may be characterized in the 

ir H. de la Beche, as * mild and somewhat 
maximum height of the barometer dur- 

t was, on Feb. 12, 1849, 80°700, the 

on Jan. 18, 1843, 27-975, giving u range of 

The. prevalent winds are W and SW. The 

's returns show an annual mortality 

j of average salubrity of 2 per cent.; but on 

‘ of five years the dot within the five 

districts in Bristol appears to have been 

er cent., or I in 33-7; while that of Clifton was 

| percent., or lin 45:3. Dr. Kay, in his report on 

condition of Bristol, calculates that there 

city an yeorly excess of 441 deaths, or 30:7 

over what might be expected under more 

and not impracticable arrangements; and 

these remedies are suggested by the Health of 

s superintending commissioner, Mr. Clark, in 
yort to the general Board. 

1B. -was crected into a diocese by Henry 

separated from the dio, of Salisbury. 

c and B. have recently been united. The 

of the bishop in 1835 was £2,351. In 1837 

of Gloucester and B, was returned at 

at £3,989; but a parliamentary return 

The bishop of the conjoined sees 

neighbourhood of Gloucester and of 

is a beautiful structure in the form 


ens of the various styles of English 
is 175 ft.; the breadthgof 


ae oe 


=e 


In the present’ year, (1850,) the accommodation afforded 
eee ee tae te ns ae 
respon: crease en 
JAuces of worship, An act was passed in the session of 
the erection of a new general cembtery at Arno’s vale near 
city, which,was much needed, as the whee area’ 
yards, incltiding sites of the churches, in Bristol, wi 
acres. This place of sefalture is much resorted to, 
vision of other district cemeteries out of the city is conten 
and educational statistics.) From @ report on the edi 
cational statistics of B., read to the British 
1841, it appears that there were 598 schools of all classes in Bi, 
with 21,864 pupils, of whom about 53 per cent. attended the com- 
mon day and evening schools, and 11 per cent. attended infant. 
schools. A partial return for 1850 gives 60 public and endowed 
day-schools with 10,076 scholars, and 6 evening schools with 
about 600.—B. college was opened,in 1831 by a proprietary body, 
The course of instruction in the senior department comprehended, 
in their fullest extent, all the branches of classical and scientific 
learning which are taught at Oxford and Cambridge, The janior 
department was strictly preparatory to the senior. The object 
proposed in its establishment was not only to lay a solid founda- 
tion for classical learning, but also to give a goed English and 
commercial education. Some prejudice wag, however excited 
against the college, and it only existed for a ay youre, its, site 
being now occupied by the-Deaf and b asylum. The 
cipal public school is the Bristol Free ar school, the 
dation of which was, while under the management of the old 
corporation, practically abolished, there being for many years not 
4 single free scholar upon it. The charity trustees having, 
the intervention of the Court of Chancery, obtained the 
ment of it, it now affords to about 200 boys a liberal course of 
learning, including the classics and modern languages, 
matics, &c. The pupils at p it pay £6 each per annum; 
as the leases granted by the on fall in, the income of the 
school will be augmented by several thousands a-year, and aduit 
of an entirely free education, with exhibitions and scholarships 
for a much larger number, The Bishop's college is a first class 
Church of England proprietary school. Queen beth's hos- 
pital is an endowed. school, in which the sons of citizens are 
boarded and educated in English, the classics and mathematica, 
and afterwards apprenticed to trades. Under the old manage- 
ment the boys on the foundation varie& from 29 to 44; they now 
number 150, and will be speedily increased to 200. The school 
is held in a handsome and substantial buildin recently reread, 
at a cost of £21,000, at the foot of Brandon hill. 
there are the Colstone's school for the free education of 100 
the Red maids’ school for the care and instruction of 126 
axd other public educational establishments, The 
tablishments in B, are numerous and well-supported; they com- 


An orphan asylum has been erected and 

Down, at a cost of £14,000 and upwands, in whi 
are ha — -_ gears The building fund 
neously, speaking, contri! 
answer, as jin saat whe raised it aver, to the faithful 
their pastor, the Rey, G. Mliller, and it has not a shil - 
dowment, but is supported by casual contributions 
day to day, It likewise possesses several literary and scientific 
meen eons which the most important are the philosophi- 
eal and li society, and the Athenwum, Connected 
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sil ahr | the 
Fat ae isnt de 
who naeeel himself real highly pure ¥ gnpor Poy his 
the reform’ question Len Pate 
Sadr astteeens Ries po ci a ae ey tak 
Ete t om any eminent 
been born here. Am hese were the navi- 
Cabot@nd Hugh Elliott; Alliarn Grogyn, a pro- 
Greek in Oxford; Sir William , the wpponent of 
Bowditch, 


Chatterton and Southey; and T. E. 
er. 


BRISTOL, a township of Lincoln co., in the state 
of Maine, U. S., 39 m. SSE of Augusta. It is bound- 
ed on the E by the Damariscotta; and on the S by 
the Atlantic; and is watered by the Pemaquid, which 

fords good water-power. Its harbours are good. 
and its coasting and fishing-trade considerable. Pop. 
in 1840, 2,945.—Also a township of Grafton co., in 
the state of New Hampshire, 80 m. N of Concord. 
It is generally hilly, co is intersected by the ouclet 
of Newfound lake, a sheet of water 6 m. in length, 
and about 31h. in breadth, on the NW confines. ‘The 

fertile. Bor 1,153.—Also a township of Ad- 

di co., in the st: of Vermont, 50 m. SW of 
Montpelier. The Green mountains run along the E 
side of it; but the greater part of its surface is level, 
’ productive. It is watered by New Haven 

river, and its tributaries Baldwin and Lewis creeks, 
which afford good water-power. Pop, 1,233. —Also 
a county in the state of M husetts. It comprises 
of 600 sq. m., bounded on the S by the At- 

lantic and Buzzard’s bay, and is watered by Taunton 
river, which affords good water-power. This co. is 
chiefly distinguished for its manufactures and mari- 
trade. Pop. in 1830, 49,474; in 1840, 60,164. 

Its cap., New Bedford, is the second town in the 
state.—Also a county@in the state of Rhode Island, 
between Mount Hope bay on the E, and Narragan- 
sett bay on the S and W.,—a situation which affords 
it great facilities for navigation. The surface is hilly, 
and the soil, consisting of a deep gravelly loam, is 
fertile. Pop, in 1830, 5,466; in 1840, 6,476—9 
Also a townshi port-of-en , and cap. of the pre- 
ceding co., on the E side of arragansett bay, 18 m. 
SE of Providence. It has a good harbour, and is 
extensively engaged in the coasting-trade and fish- 
eries. Its shipping in 1840 amounted to 15,890 tons. 
In this township is Mount Hope, on which the chief 
Sikes Pequods, the terror of the early colonists, held 
court, It rises 800 ft. above sea-level, command- 
cent view. Pop, in 1840, 3,490.—Also 

pes ip of Hartford co., in the state of Gonnecti- 
cut, 17 m. SW of Hartford. It is hilly, and is wa- 
tered. by branches of Farmington river. Its soil is 
ha aicent but sie t. istchiefly diftinguished for 
oe Es 2,109.—Also a township of 

state of eecgeere wa- 

affords 
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is nln i breadth, gnd which 


BRISTOL CHA, or gulf. ot tent 
ing between the of Widen and 
counties of keevete Tet ae and Cornwall me : 
the estuary of the Severn, which forms its east : 
and ite western mit many be regarded ae satire a ine ¢ 
from St. Govan’s head on the coast of. 
WNW } W of Caldy island, and Hartland point, 
200 ft] 6 the coast Devel, 
island, The distance between St. Govan's 
point is 40 m.; and the length 2 the dhaiaaat aa ar 
the line joining these two points to the mouth of tl 
m, The coast-line on both sides of the erie ad 
On both sides of St. Govan’s head it is rocky, and 
and apertures; this character it maintains to the entrance 
marthen bay. The N horn of this bay is formed by the nr 
which Tenby is situated; the opposite horn by the point of 
ryhn®Gwye, the extremity of a singular peninsula in Glam 
shire, called Gower, On the other side of this peninsula 
bay of Oxwich; and beyond this the bay of Sw: . 
self, The greater part of the sea-coast of @ 
into a semicircular sweep, Beyond Swansea the shore. 
sents the casties of Dunraven, St. Donats, and wn, 
bay of Glamorgan next succeeds; and from its shore, the c 
being here much contracted, the heights of the . 
Devon and Somerset, between Tifracombe and 
finely elevated, The channel here contains t 
of the Steep and the Flat holms, which, 
Welch than the English coast. The coast of 
clines chiefly to the S, verging at last towards 
part of Wis pig and low; bette g 
es rocky and lofty. The wid! the 

etween the village of 'Frethern = the 
ries from 1 to 3 m., accord@ng to the state 
of Somersetshire forms an extensive bay, 
first present a broad plain bordered by marshes, 
level to the entrance of Minehead bay, on the coast of 
the majestic pile of Dunster castle. this point, 
Somersetshire, together with that of Devonshire, 
it, may be called mountainous, abounding in fey 
hollows: 24 m. of iron-bound coast, arta few spots a 
sible even to a boat, intervene in fact 
Iifracombe. The Devonshire coast extends at first pas "and 
then turning 8, forms Barnstaple bay, the 
Hartland point, marking the of 
side. Lundy island extends NNE 
mean breadth is only a} m. Its 8 
W long. 4° 40’ 15” [Denham 
land point, and 74m, NE by B 

The average run of tide 

from 3 to 5 knots between 
land andthe Holms. The mouth of the 
pian mly Lundy island in the 
about Milford, ‘about as high as the 
from the Land’s-end up to 40 m. 
ficiently clear for, forge steam-ship to 
shore are the Mash and Elwick sands, 
a aoa is well- wm — poe 
vailing winds are nds— thick weather 
From 3 round to SW by the W, = endeavour, in a 
the channel in thick weather, to n c 
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Ps oN, a pérish of Norfolk, 44 
+Hoit, on #he Bure, from which its name 
” Area 2.751 acres. Pop. in 1851, 996. 

‘AIN (New), a p of islands # the 8. 

a, ew G&inea and New Ire- 

d 5°, and k long. 158° and 

consists of one large and several smaller 

is and comprises several volcanocs. This 
_ Broup was discovered by Dampier in 1699, and ap- 
pear ‘be numerously inhabited. The larger is- 

a Brae rc to have an area of 24,000 sq. m. 

RITAIN (New). See Canapa, and Hupson’s 
Ternrronry. 

BRITANNIA (Cars), a bold promontory on the 

rétic coast, in N lat. 68° 4’, W long. 94° 35°. 
‘TTANNIA ISLES, a group of islets in the 8. 
Pacific ocean, to the NW of New Caledonia. They 
of one large island, named Uea by the na- 
stretching 30 m. in length, in a NNEC and 
ditgction ; and a number of smaller ones to 
of it, and connected with it by coral reefs. 
is of coral formation, and risos 250 fi. on the 
“BE. Its Wiside has good soil, and produces ba- 
“nanas, sugar-cane, and yams. There is a native 
_ Village’on this side, in S lat. 20° 34’, E long. 166° 
$4’... The nafives, who are represented as canni- 
are estimated at 4,000. Their complexion lies 
that of the black and copper-coloureg races. 
ANY, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
gov. of Bessarabia, district of Khotin, 12 mf! 

E of Liptchany. 4 

RITFORD, or Burrory, a parish of Wilts, 1} 
m, 8SE of Salisbury, intersected by the Salisbury 
and Southampton canal. Area 3,148 acres. Pop. 

841,878; in 1851, 938, 

RITH-DIR, a hamlet and chapelry in the par- 
i-gaer, Glamorganshire, 10 m. N of Caer- 
oP. in 1841, 1,835; in 1851, 2,362. 
‘H-DIR ISAF anp UWCHAF, two town- 
‘the hof Dolgelly, Merionethshire. Pop. 
of B, Isaf 327; of B. Uwchaf 140. 
WSH AMERICA. See Amwertca (Britisn). 
SH CHAIN, a ridge of mountains, near 
ning parallel to the NW coast of America, 
mifines of the British and Russian terri- 
‘sega N dat. 69° 40’, and intersected by 
n of 141°. 


. 
EMPIRE (Tue), 


nuclens of which is two sma!] islands 
me north-western verge of Europe, with 
000,000, now consists of territories in 
of the globe, and presents a spgctacle 
itary and commercial power yet un- 
other empire of arfSient or modérn 
rch rules over a territory exceeding 

.m. in absolute extent, and of which 

and colonized or 

and commands a host of subject 
ous than that which owns the 


—— 
Stretching also, with the a 


mediate fyom the Arctic circle to 
parallel of S latitude, the four seasons are e 
a the = a Britain at heme 
“In Europe,” says M. if, writin, ty years 
ago, * thes Britis empire Conlenns phi towards 
the X, npon Denmark, Germany, Holland, France ; 
towards the 8, vpon Spain, Sivily, Italy, Western 
Turkey. It holds the keyg of tle Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean; and commandg the mouth of the 
Black sea as well as of the Baltic. In America, it 
gives boundaries to Russia towards the pole, and to 
the United States towards the temperate 
Under the torrid zone, it reigns in the midst of the 
Antilles, and encircles the gulf of Mexico, till at 
last it meets those new states which it was the first 
to free from their dependence on their mother-coun- 
try, only to make them more surely dependent upon 
its own commercial indystry. idway between 
Africa and America, and on the road which connects 
Europe with Asia, it holds that rock to which it 
chained the Prometheus of the modern world, In 
Africa, from the centre of that island devoted of 
yore, under the symbol of the cross, to the safety of 
every Christian flag, the Lritish “mpire enfgrces 
from the Barbary states tha} respect which they 
pay to no other power. From the foot of the Pillars 
of Hercules, it carries dread into the heart of the 
remotest provinces of Marocco.. On the shores of 
the Atlantic, it has built the forts of the Gold-coast 
and of the Lion's mountain. On the same conti- 
nent, beyond the tropics, and at the point nearest 
to the Austral pole, it hd& possessed itself ofta shel- 
ter under the very Cape of storms. Where 
Spaniards and the Portuguese thought ae of se- 
curing a port for their ships to touch at; and where 
the Dutch perceived no capabilities beyond those of 
a plantation, it is now establishing the colony of a 
second British people; and, waiting English activity 
with Batavian patience, it is extending around 
Cape the boundaries of a settlement which will in- 
crease, in the south of Africa, to the magnitude of 
those states which it*has founded in the north of 
America. Finally, as much dreaded in the Persian 
gulf and the Erythrean sea, as in the Pacific ocean 
and the Indian archipelago, Britain, the nodennere 
of the finest countries of the Kast, beholds her mer- 
chant-factors reign over an hundred millions of sub- 
iets. The conquests of her merchants in Asia 

gin where those of Alexander ceased, and where 
the Terminus of the Romans could never reach. At 
this moment,—from the banks of the Indus to the 
frontiers of China,—from the mouths of the Gangs 
to the mountains of Tibet,—all acknowledge | 
sway of“a mercantile company shut up in a narrow 
street in the city of mio An American 

r bears vestimonywnot less em: cae tl 

Ln A soberly expressed, to the strengthens j 
ces of this empire. “ From her vast po 18 ID 
every patil of the globe, and her ia: 
mercial system, Britain has been made ervoi 
of the wealth offmations. Her sg ot ree 
skill, labour, and machinery, with | vital, 
beyond calculation. Her x sition 
about midway the coast of Europe, g 
control over the outlets 





- dad oo all she di 
|| Halifax at one point,‘ind Bermuda at another, stand 
out in great force ové our own coast fro one ex- 
‘tremity to the other. Her positions Al over the 
world are at this moment, in a militar? potnt of view, 
‘equal to 1,000,000 %f undét arms. Her con~ 
‘tinued conflicts in the mighty regions of the Eas? 
‘only enablesher officers to become skilful apd to im- 
‘prove in the art of war, while hgr great armies and 
extensive fleets draw their support from the immense 
‘countries seized and occupied.” 
The original nucleus of this vast empire is the is- 
land of Great Britain, the § portion of which formed 
_ ‘the ancient kingdom of England, while the N formed 
that of Scotland. Since the legislative union of 
these two eons, on the Ist of May 1707, the 
island has in all national and solemn deeds received 
the name of Great Britain. It is situated on the 
eastern verge of the North Atlantic ocean; and is 
divided from the W coast of continental Europe b 
@ narrow arm of the sea called the English channel. 
Its general fon is that of an irregular triangle, of 
whieh the agex and ynost northern point is Dunnet- 
head in Caithness, in N lat. 58° 42’; while its base 
is the line of coast extending from the N. Foreland 
in Kent to the Land’s-end in Cornwall, a distance 
of 320 m. Its most southern point is the Lizard 
point, in Cornwall, in N lat. 49° 58’; its most east- 
ern, Lowestoft-Ness on the coast of Suffolk, in E 
long. 1° 46’; its most wegfern, Ardnamurchan point 
ine Argyleshire, in W long. 6° 13’. The E side of 
this triangle has a length of 540 m.; the W side, 
nearly 600,m. Its total area, exclusive of the sur- 
rounding isles and islets, is 89,644 sq.m. Pop. in 
1851, 20,536,357. The island now described is the 
t in Europe; though greatly surpassed in 
nt of extent by s@Veral in other quarters of the 
be. About 500 islets and rocks surround the 
risland; but of these only 175 are inhabited ; 
and their entire area is only 394 sq.m. They range 
from Jersey, in N lat. 49° 13’, through eleven degre 
N to Unst in the Shetlands, N lat. 60° 49’, whe 
the day of the summer solstice is three hours longer 
than in Jersey, while at Jersey it is longer than in 
Italy. E and W, the British isles extend from 
Lowestoft-Ness, 1° 46’ E long., on the coast of Suf- 
folk, to St. Kilda, 8° 35° W long., the most westerly 
of the Hebrides; or over ten degrees of longitude: 
' and hence the sun rises and sets 39 minutes’ sooner 
‘to the Suffolk fishermen than to the bird-catchers of 
St. Kilda. Of the above-stated number of islands, 
‘upw of 200 are comprised in the Webrides; 
to ae - to the 
ys; a r to illy group ; 
to the Fern islands Mf the phe of Morthan, 
But of the whole number with inhabi- 
and distinguished by the enumerators on 
of March 31, 1851, 81 belonged to the. 


the Shetlands, 6 am 





Britain, po 
eoeae of G 

W of Great Britaih 

allel of the N of Some 

21’, the parallel of the 

land. ‘It is comprised betw 

20’ and 10° 26° W.” Its outline is 

of a rhomboid¥of which ghe longer ¢ : 
from Tor-head in Antrim to Mizen-head | 
and measures 302 m.; and the shorter, stre 
from Carnsore-point in Wexford to 
Mayo, measures 210 m, Its aren is 
31,874 sq. m. Pop. in 1851, 6,515, 
St. David’s-head in Wales, and n 

breadth of the Irish channel is 47 m.;_ 

Patrick in Galloway and 

and between the Mull of Kintyre and_ 

is only 134 m, 

Reterring the reader to our tic 
LAap, Scor.anp, and Ire.ann, for full d 
lating to these countries and their i 
dencies, we purpose to devote the presen a) tic] 
a brief and comprehensive sketch of the 
empire in general. The following table pres 
A pa estimate of the area and populati 
t 


is immense empire and its colonial depend 
1L—EUROPEAN POSSESSIGNS. 


Area in sq, m, 
. England, . 
2. Wakes, 


. Guernsey, Jersey, and a 
other Channel islands, 
. Isle of Man, 
. Scotland: viz., 
1. Mainland, 
2. Islands, 
. Ireland, 
. Heligoland, 
Gibraltar, 
. Malta, 
. Gozzo, 
. Tue lontan 


Istanps, 
ee cen cecal 
Total European possessions, 122,0466 27,585,106 


IL—AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


. Sierra Leone, mie . 875 ‘ 
. Gold Coast setiements:* viz., 
1, Cape Coast Castle, = 
: 100 
10 


a 


2. Annamaboe, 
3. Dixcove, 
4. Accra, 
14. Fernando Po, 
15. Settlements inand on 
1, Island 
2. M‘Cart 
16, St. Helena, 
17. Ascension = ‘ ee . 
18. Cape of Good Hope: viz., — - 
1, Western ete 
2 - 
im ee 
20. Mauritius, 
21. The Seychelles 
2% Aden, . 


. _—___— 
, IIL—ASIATIC POSSESZIONS AND 


‘ee 700 

the Gambia: viz., 
St. no : 
's islan 

. . 76 

a4 


. 





ee Sal I ce 
aaa 9 1,800,607 178,171,595 


AMERICAN POSSESSIONS. 


“Territory, * 370,000 120.000 In 1851° 
nada, or Canada-East, 194.815 890.261 in 1852. 
a, or Canuda-West, 147,000 952,004, 

. 27.704 193,800 in 1851, 


rity 276117, 


8,125 
71.284 in 1854, 


2.131 
35,918 96,864 in 1845, 


4.500 in 1853. 
11,092 in T851. 
377,433 in 1844. 


2. 
80,128 * 
24,123 in 1854, 
14,378 in 1843. 
87,136 in 1551. 
7,053, 
509 ” 
22.220 in 1844. 
20,741 jy 1854. 
9.571 Th 1844. 
6.689 in 1841, 
68,600 in 1851, 


120,000 127,695 


possessions, 1,074,975 3,448,448 
V.—AUSTRALIAN POSSESSIONS. 


34,500 251,815 in 1854. 
100,000 11.976 
92545 

273,865, 


68,604 in 1851. 


28,683 in 1854. 
600 


t 727,488 
above table it appears that the superfi- 
it and population of the British empire, 
f disputed ions, may be estimated 
iS as Ws. 


” 


~7~— 


‘ 
Area. —- Population. 
122.000 28,000,000 
* 140,000 640.000 
1,390.000 — 174,000.000 
1,075,000 8,500,000 
552,000 » 730,000 


traces of the which we can 
as all traditional and recorded 


seats 


Fhe two oun 
ihe Merny of religions doctrines and 
riev ol renee kave tare . 


— ver, that in addition § Belge or 
utonic a tic settlers earl fond their 
Ptolem 7 

Scotland; 


s the German 
ant aséribes a Spanis' 
SW of Wales. The whole of ghe sow L 
Kent to the Land's end, apQears to ‘hi been pe 
either the more northern orsthe midland. districts: 
island had Leen penetrated. As the eggs eaneeh 9 the 
settlers, hdwever, increased in number, afid new bands of 
grants successively arrtved from the mother-country, the b 
avoods were gradually cleared; till, at last, the whole isla 
become inhabited. There is albuandant evidenée that th 
had taken place before the commencement of the Cb 
During this interval, also, a great of Ireland had 
possession of, and peopled, no 
coasts of the west of England. The epithet Scots— 
however, different interpretations have been given—is pro- 
bably the same with the modern Gaelic term scuit or sca : 
nifying *a wandering horde,’—the origin, also, in all likelihood, 
of the name Scythians, so famous in all the records of these re 
mote ages. From Ireland a branch of the Scots, several years 
afterwards, passed over into Scotland, and eventually gave their 
name to the country. Scotlind, however, had long before this 
heen peopled both along its coasts, and in part, at least, of the 
interior, by the gradual movement northwards of the tide of 
population from South Britain, The general name given to the 
inhabitants of the northern part of the island Oefore, and for some 
centuries after the era of Christianity, as not Seots, but Caledo- 
nians or Caoilidaoin, that is ‘men of the woods.’ They are 
spoken of by the Roman writers as divided into the Deucaledones 
aud the Vecturtones, Z 
Roman Geography.) We may here notice the Roman division 
of Britain while the island remained in their hands. At first ite 
general and obvious divisions were Britannia Romana, compria- 
ing all that had been subjugated by their arms; and Britannia 
Barbara, including those districts whicn still main’ Abeir 
independence As the former di@sion increased, a new more 
specific division became necessary, and the six following ¥.0- 
vinces were adopted: 
lst. Britannia Prima. including the southern part of the 
island, to the mouth of tte Thames on the Bue side, and 
that of the Severn on the other, * 
24. Britannia Secunda, con:prising modern Wales. . 
3d. Flavia Carsariensis, comprehending thegmidiand districts 
of England, from the Times cy the Humber on the east, 
and between the Severn and the Mersey on the west, ~ 
4th, Maxima Casariensis, extending trom the Hamber to the 
Tyne, and from the Mersey to the Solway firth, 
northern boundary was at one period formed by the 
of Severus, and at another by that of Adria, 
5th. Valentia, comprising that part of Scotland south of the 
Clyde and the Forth, soli 
Cth, Vespasiana, a name applied to the region between the 
Forth and Loch Ness, where a few remains of Roman 
roads, &¢, have been discovered. Ne 
To those regions beyond the reach of the Roman arms, the 
peor appellation of Britannia Barbara would coutinus wo be 
4 
Pirviedt of the Saxons.) Disappointed of 
Romans in resisting their northern invaders, the 
for assistance to the Saxons—a people inhabiting the 
Cimbrica, or the peninsula bounded by the Bultic sea on the 
and E, the Elbe on the 8, and the German ocean onthe W. ‘Th 
Saxons, inured to warlike expeditions, willingly aceepted 
vitation; md they seem, notwithstanding the terror. 
been impressed on the Britons by the Scots and Picts, 
reckoned these tribes by no means formidable, for. 
tion consisted oftonly three ci containing 1,600. 
the command ‘of Hengist and Horsa, two brothe 
pray bo the Britons. received them with joy, 
the of Thanet for a heldeesinn but the 


es. 


er, 
bt, from the neighbo 
The epithet ‘Seo cet wee, | 


i 


Ih 





Spears eee e ent EE ee 


oppiatea and part aa 


or } 


ended in 82 


it. We. know little more 
its turn, annexed to some of 


ERCIA, apne a Crida in 985, contained 
Worcester, Wi 
h Lincoln, Huntingdon, 


ot ick, Leicester, Rutland, 
ford, Buckingham, Ox- 


, Nottingham, Chester, and part of 


Of the Anglo-Saxons, while the country continued 
into so many small and independent kingdoms, is 
Jess confused than that of the period which immediately pre- 


it. than that each state was, 
more powerful rivals; until 


Jength La thn the West Saxons, by dint of valour and 


what had 


united in his own person the sovereiguty of 
ay composed seven Independent kin, 


joms, and 


_ Baye to the whole the name of England,—a name which it has 


_ ever since retained. 


The following is a chronological list of the sovereigns of Eng- 
-Yand and of Great Britain, commencing with Egbert of Wessex, 
who assumed the title of Bretwalda, that is,‘ Wielder or Ruler 


Britain,’ in 82§:— 
isa ° ° 
Bra. Wessex line. 
“800 Egbert. 

‘ES enc 
860 Ethelbert, 
866 Ethelred L. 


Alfred the Great. 
Bdward the Elder. 
‘Athelsta 


ne, 

Edmond 1. 
Edred. 
838 ry 


et ‘Edward Martyr. 


ote und Eronside, 


Danish kings. 
‘Canate the Great. 


b ( 
040 Hurdicanute, 


Wessex line restored. 


_ 1042 Edward the Confesior, 


Kent line. * 
1066 Harold 1. 
Norman line. 


AD, 
FTouse of Lancaster. 
1399 Henry IV. 
1413 Henry V. 
1422 Henry VL 
House of York. 
1461 Edward [V. 
1483 Edward V. 
1483 Richard I. 
House of Tudor. 
1485 Henry VII. 
1509 Henry VIIL 
1547 Edward VL 
1553 Mary. 
1558 Elizabeth. 
House of Stuart. 
1603 James I. 


1625 Charles L 


Commonwealth. 
1653 Oliver Cromwell, Proteo- 
~ tor, 
1660 Richard Cromwell, 
tector. 
House of Stuart restored.” 
1660 Charles IL 
1685 James LI. 
House of Orange. 
1689 William IIL with Mary IL 


House of Stuart restored. 
1702 Anne. 
House of Fgmover. 
_ George IL. 


i700 140 Geode 1 TIL 


1820 IV. 
1830. Wines Iv. 
1897 Victoria. 


a 


the king, 

found to anna the 

speare, we know, collected is 

colonial enterprises ; and Lord Bacon was # 

of the ‘heroic’ actions of this kind, mae 

shared in with equal enthusiasm by 

The movement in the reign of pies 

have carried Cromwell and Hampden to Amer 

of Charles had nat stopped them, ‘Lhe civil 

extensive irregular emigration, prevailed pent 

ed, another pause in our national scttleuinte ey' 

broken, however, by such events as the conq 

= Protector Cromwell, preceded by a mani 
ilton'’s pen, which contain hints jaa splendid | 

At the Restoration, Hyde, Earl of Reet 

supporter at home of a new movement wi 

American colonies from the Hudson river toC 

out our West India islands, Boyle, Penn, and 

others, took part earnestly in the colonization fi 

they were most worthily succeeded by Lord Chane 

Our first settlement in the West Indies date? fp 


reign of James I and the beginning of Charles im fxct 


took aor —— - und toe of the ¢ 
whicgg ha n discov ¢ Spaniards, 
abandoned, were visited by British na 
to produce the richest fruits of the ane to 
most deprived of all Le rege by " 
protectorate of Cromweil, he lid to consider: 
forced with great vigour by Spain, that not o 
the discovered continent of America, or far one | 
should be disturbed by other but that. 
carry on any trade with any other part of the 
not to be expected that Cromwell should submit 
sions. An expedition was fitted out, aud tho 
did not attain its immediate object, the o 
Jamaica was the result, In the pe Chaves I 
in the West Indies were occupied and 
commencement of Our first in tno beak 
grown to such an extent. t ner 
during the war, Gibraltar fell into our 
of 1756, many additional islands were | 
and we also obtained the cession of © 
which the Marquis Moutealm, who was a 
soldier, dec. that, altho: it was a lo 
cause the separation of the American p 
tain, and so compensate the loss which 
susiain, In the unfortunate war 
our losses were greater than our g 
tionary war which began in T 
by means of ofr naval and mullivarg & peers 
to us by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. 
acquired between the 16th — vive 
New Brunswick, Jamaica, N 
does, Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, 


— 1700 and 1793, we acquired G 
th il Co in Fi vee ®rst - 





England, 14 18 
no complete census of Ireland ‘Scotland, — 14 16 955 
number of people in Great britain pr esgtttee:; Saat te 
t islands, on olst March, 1851, | | The total decennial increase of the pees 
; and the men in the army, navy, | Britain, exclusive 0. Irelan) betwcen 184 and. 1, 
service, and East India company’s | was 2,212,892. Between 1831 and 1841, it was 
, on the passage out, or round the | 2,181,076, which, though a lower *gure, sepresents 
ng to Great Britain, amounted, on the | a higher ratio of increase as compared with the 
e, . The distribution of the peo- | isting pop. of the period. The greater ratio of in- — 
: crease in the pop. of England as compared with that 
Total of Scotland and Ireland must be attributed in con-. 
16921883 | Siderable part to the immigration of Scottish and 
2'sa8.742 | Irish labourers into England. It is also to be borne 
1,005,721 | in mind that the emigration from Ireland is four 
148,126 | times its annual increase. ne ; 
162,490 The increase for the year, month, week, and day, 
according to the rates from 1831 to 1841, was— 
10,386,048 10,735,919 21,121,967 a 
ts in foreign states were not in- oo week, . : f 
i ie poner pop.,.as given in the preced- ae Bea : ; e 12} 
le exiles and foreign subjects in Great The statement, so often repegted, wish reference’ 
g considered a set-off against them. | to the decennial period from 1831 to 1841, that the 
” says the Census report, ‘to form any | pop. of the United Kingdom increased at the rate of 
ion of these large numbers, for men are | 1,000 a-day, was an error, which arose from con- 
in masses, and when seen, their | founding the annual rate of increase in England 
seldom known. It is only by co!’ect- | (1 1°3 per cent.) with the lower rate of increase (1 
other cases of measuring, the units into | ner cent.) for the United Kingdom; but our present 
these masses ‘into other masses, and thus | rate of increase certainly equals that. In the five 
“progressively to a unit comprehending | years from 1846 to 1851, the total increase of th. 
othe the mind attains any adequate no--| pop. of France was 380,000; and from 1851 to.1 
tion of such a multitude as a million of men. Thus, oe 256,000, or 51,200 per annum. The gstim 
from a file of ten persons, which the eye takes in at | pop. of England and Wales, in 1855, was 18,786,000; 
me} mind readily conceives ten such | of Scotland, 3,004,290.—The excess of females over 
ndred; and again ascending to ten | males in Great Britain, in 1841, was 493,303; in 
a thousand; to ten thousand, or a my- | 1851, 550,157. sit 

| myriads, or a hund. ousand; and | Comparative density.] The number of inhabited 
or a mill rrives at a | houses in 1841 was 3,465,981; in 1851, 3,675,451; 

1¢ twenty-one millions of people | which gives a proportion of 7:42 inhabitants in 184 

ritain contained within its shores on | to each house; in 1851, 7°65. In England and 

the 80th of March, 1851. Another | Wales there were 55,110 square yards to each 
riving Barre ppecaption is by considering | house, and 10,077 sq. yds. to each individual in 
mbe sin ion to space; as 4,840 persons | 1851; in Scotland there were 262,024 sq. yds. to 
‘stand without crowding on the 4,840 square | each house, and, 33,589 sq. yds. to each individual. 

n acre, 3,097,600 persons would cover a | The absolute density of the pop. varies goed in 
qual to 640 acres); and the twenty- | different localities. Counties in England vary in 
yf people in Great Britain, allowing a | extent from an area of 5,983 sq. m. in Yorkshire to 

ch person, would therefore cover | 150 in Rutland; in Wales, from 947 in Caermar- — 
” The progress of pop. in the | thenshire to 289 in Flint; in Scotland, from 4, 
ippears to have been as foilows:— | in Inverness to 46 in Clackmannan. 1 


_ Army, navy, | metropolitsn shires, the greatest proj 
ngs &e. sons to a sq. m., in 1851, was, in Eh 
piel Lancashire, 539 in Warwickshire, 535 in’ 

asdiar 5193300 «| Shire, and 496 in the West Riding of. 

7.706401 277.037 least ae ra a remap pepe Cum! 
» 8,205,382 300,000 102 in the N. Riding orl « i 
_ 616,794 [included] | Jand, The greatest proportion s was 2 
In Se 


in W, 
een a sq, 


din 
in ee 





i= Jarge towns. 


England, no ad on the 


iat pons of fae oe 20) i 


os ee ts of 1841; i 
standard of comparison, th 
Beet of a mit mik & 


ting the 
euses of 
stiv \iaieraitiin, 


th 62, which constitutes 


yeats ago. h Generally speaking, 


ae Bhgiend, { is that every fangily has a 
5 but there are houses in avhich inte are 15, 
and even 24 families, to 10 houses. 

Vita are in Great Britain 70 towns with a pop. 
of above 20,000; in 1801 their pop. was not a fourth 
Bevan kingdom; in 1851 it was above a third. ‘Tak- 

a a number of the towns of Great Britain— 
Pa oe luding the county towns, watering-places, 
chief sconce towns which are the seats of manu- 
facture, and mining and hardware towns, we have 
the following facts: since 1801, while the pop. of 
the rest of Great Britain has been i increasing at the 
rate of 67 per cent. (from 7,532,585 to 12,549,456), 
the pop. of these towns has increased at the rate of 
176 per cent.,@r from 3,046,371 to 8,410,021. The 
half-century has nat near doubled the pop. of the 
country parts; it has nearly trebled the pop. of the 
The increase has been— 


In London, - ‘ F ae . per cent, 
seats towns, . . ” 


‘ 195° 4 * 
ee hardware towns, 
~ towns, . ‘ 
cn the in the manufacture of cot- 


273 
22442 
241, 
iaheonnts 
ha 282°4 oe cent., and towns engaged in 
-»the manufacture of iron 289-9 percent. The entire 
stiches Britain is considered to be now equall 
} | between town and country,—ten and a halt 
fp ood in each, e increase of town pop. seems 
poe lene the great towns will be the birthplace 


of a large portion of the — of Great Britain. 
3 Rdgernational migration About 82 per cent. of the 
people of Great Britain, in in 1851, were born in Englapd 
and Wales; 13 per cent. in Scotland ; and 2°25 per 
cent. in Ireland; 0°6 per cent. in the islands of the 
British seas; 0-2 in the British colonies; and 0-3 
were subjects of foreign states. About 0° 7 per cent. 
of the of England and Wales were born in 
and 8 per cent. in Ireland. Of the inha- 
ta-of Scotland 9:2 per cent. were born beyond 
oeeet Af per cent. in England and Wales; 
7 per cent. in Ireland... Of every 100,000 born 
nd and Wales, 271 were found in Scotland; 
‘y 100,000 born in Scotland, 4,723 were 
fxs The number of persons 
born in greland was, in 
866. Among the inha- 

and Wales id 


aan —— 030 the 

n and Wales boen io that er 
of some 140,000 

had been 


y 
Scotland into eiond wo 


of about 5,000 a-year ; thie fh 
to Scotland is about’ 1,700 2 
Great Britain were 419,256 in 
creased in 1851 to 733,866, thea 
land into this oe ae being 
40,000 a-year; but the current 
been diverted to America. The m 
Irish immigrants come to the towr 
are 108,548 in London, 83,313 in 
52,504 in Manchester. A very oro 
pe are in the southern counties 
f Englishmen abroad a v a 
as obtained. The number 
ritain in 1851 was 56,665. But i 
membered that, as well in the case of 
of Scotch and Irish” families 
their children born in England are 
lish. The number of Bri 
being crab) was 33,775. > 
Occupat act f the People.| The p 
the ephoubers the comm 


neow® classes of the pop. of Great | 
each other were, in 


” 


In the three first of te pri he 
statement is made upon the igh 
latter Ce! eek om Barr : with the 
pop., the agri ¢ n 1841 
8 - cent. of whole, while trade and m 
ture employed 164 per cent. 

The following were the contestnal 
the people in 1841 in the varloas 6 
tions specified in England and § 


Agricultural occupations, 
Trade, pace pracy &e., 





at 1 


to | 100,000 never attain, the age 


‘| 1851, 


1,939,906 
2,376,904 
2.482.382 
1,452,516 


omen : 
d women (30—50) . 
and wowen (50—60) 
‘ 4 d 948.570 
(above 70) ‘ 596,030 
‘and 1831, the number of males under 20 
‘and the number of 20 years of age and 
re nearly equal; and this proportion 
On ek as invariable, or it has been 
the males of the ages of 20 and up- 
al in wamber to one-fourth of the 
. The census of 1841 threw doubts 
that 0f1851 reveals a very different 
3 for even if the army, navy, and 
seamen abroad are omitted, the males in 
in of 20 of age and upwards ex- 
males*under 20 years of age by 696,227. 
rma living in 1821, 6,981,068 
years « , and 7,441,733 were 20 
re and sit lor while of the 21,185,010 
1, the numibers under 20 years of age 
and the numberf of the age of 20 
rds were 11,626,896. The numbe 
the age of 20 and upwards in 1851 ex- 
iber under the age of 20 by 2,068,782. 
ned that the pop. under the age of 10 
| the great bulk of the pop. of the age of 
are chiefly sustained by the indus- 
living in mid ods of life, 
the of 20 to of 60, it will 
1821 the 6,367,991 persons of the two 
sustained 4,855,166 children and old 
per cent. of their own numbers; while 
,295 ineffectives by age (57 per 
10,082,296 of the effective 
the strength of the na- 
faster than its numbers, Two- 
are men between 20 and 30 years 
ers of snch men in Great Britain 
n the age century were: in 
1841, 1,635,869; in 1851, 
x of men in Great Britain i 


in the strength and e of life, 
Irishmen, who havc hitherto cone 
army at least one man to ever’ two 
nati Britain. If there 


males live after birth, in England, is 
‘The mean oge of the male pop."of Great F 
“years, It was 25 3 ii 
and 25:18 yearsdn 1821, The mean annual num 
of marriages, births, and deaths, ¢g 100 persons 
itég, in the five years 1839-43 in England, Fr 
Prussia, and Austria, was as ollows — . get nk 
: gland, France. Prussia, Austria: 
One marriage, 130 10 * i 
One birth, 31 26 36. 
One death, 46 87 ee 
The mortality of England thus appears to be the 
lowest. The maka mortality during the three years” 
1855-57 in England was 216 in. every 10,000; in 
Scotland 200 in every 10,000. The pop. is now 
younger than it would be by the national standard, 
owing to the increase of births within the last hun- 
dred years; which has been so large, that it may 
be questioned whether the people of any country in 
Fnrope are so young as the people of England and 
Scotland. One practical consequence is, that al-_ 
though the births and mortality in Great Britain 
were to remain stationary, the “pop. will go on in-  * 
creasing, till the pop. ultimately amounts to 41 
times the births. The births in England and Wales 
now greatly exceed the deaths, as is shown by the 
registration of 615,865 births, and $95,174 deaths, 
in 1851, leaving an excess of 220,691 births. In 
4857, the births amounted to 348 for every 10,000 
of the pop. in England; aiid 338 for every 100m 
in Scotland. The proportions of the married in the 
pop. of Great Britain, amounted in 1851 to 83 in 
every 100 males, and to 32 in every 100 fémales, of 
all ages. The proportions of the’ married, among 
the population of the age of 20 and upwards, were. 
62 in every 100 males, and 57 ic every 100 females: 
so that about 1 in 3 of the whole pop., nearly ae 
of the men, 4 in 7 of the women, of the age of 20 
and upwards, were living in 1851 in a married state,” 
The average age of the wife in Great n, 
18H1, was 40°65 years; of the husband, 48-05 yes 
of age; or the husband was 2°40 (nearly 24 yea 
older than the wife. The conjoint life of th 
band and wife in Tagen continues on an 
about 27 years; while one or other of the p 
lives on an average 47 years. pes 
‘In Great n ani 
seas there were 21,487 
10,214 females) returned as 
The number in England and 
both sexes; in Scotland, 3,010; and in the 
of the Brivish seas, 171 persons. ‘These 
furnish a proportion, relatively to the who 
of 1 blind in every 975 in Grea 
in — ‘En and Wale 


and 1 in 837 in the C 





in Norway and 
revalent among the mogy } 

deaf-mute in every - nhabitants! 

nd the average was 1 in,1,880 persons; and 

United States of America 1 in 2,366. , 

At the period of thé census, in 1851, there were 
‘in the varidus lumtic asylums and other institutions 
for the ion of the insarng in Great Britain, 

18,803 persons (8,999 males and 9,804 females), 
Lunatic paupers in the insane wards of workhouses 
were not included, as they are not usually distin- 
guished from other paupers in the returns. By the 
establishment of county-luvatic asylums, however, 
the number of insane and fittuons paupers in work- 
houses has -been greatly reduced, The lunatics in 
asylums bear the proportion of 1 to every 1,115 in- 
habitants in Great Britain. To every 10,000 males 
and 10,000 females living, there were 8°8 males and 
9:1 females in these institutions. 

The census returns of 1851 show only 9,876 per- 
sons (5,525 nmles and 4,351 females) in general 
hospitals fot the sek on the night of the 30th 
March, 1851. Patients in the military hospitals 

=e not included. More than one-third of the 
_ whole number of the patients was returned in the 
various hospitals in London. In Great Britain, one 


ns where 


in every 2,122 of the whole pop. was sick in a gen- 
eral hospital; and of 10,000 males and as many fe- 
rt living, there were@respectively 5-4 male and 
41" female patients. 


#.| The total number of persons in the 

. different prisons, bridewells, convict depdts and 

_ hulks.in Great, Britain on the 31st March, 1851, 

~ was 26,855,—viz. 22,451 males and 4,404 females, 

Of these some were gebtors, others untried; but the 

hajority were convicted and undergoing sentence. 

} ‘on of prisoners was therefore 1 in 785 

of | ag pop. In every 10,000 males and 

10,000 females in Great Britain there were respec- 

tively 22 males and 4 females confined in prisong ; 

and 6,833 or 25, per cent. of the whole number were 

3 der 20 years of age, while 134 were aged 70 or 

| upwards. In 1856, the number of prisoners com- 

mitted for trial, in England and Wales, was 19,437; 
in Scotland, 3,713; in Ireland, 7,009. 

ign At the time of the census in 1851, 

were inmates of workhouses in 


a 
Dal iles: being in the proportion of 1 
uper to every 142 inhabitants, or 7 in 
. Of in-door paupers in England, 64,294 
ales; in Scotl@nd, 3,239 
to. 2, males, ‘To every 10,000 males 
cp rage ving in reat Britain, 
1851, 65 and 61 females in 
the in-door paupers, 17,700 were 
Y + poy bbe mmatnaren 
OF GY years of age; 
79 of whom wer 


T from 


a ot Apa Besides owe 4 
of “iso n tions, fi 
are classed Seether. They compr 
bers of various denominations who 1 
worship, some who eall themselves af 
trinal peculiarities, and some whose d 
sufficiently eccentrie—such as Gospel 
i aa me Southcottia 
enarians, Predestinarians, 
pel Pilgrims, Non-sectarians,. 
Stephenites, and Rational Prog } 
ducation.| The census of 1851. 
numbey of children between the ages ¢ 
England and Wales, of 4,908,696, of 
2,144,378 were at day-schools; and 
Sunday-schools. It is within the last. 
that the education of this country may be 
have been created. Taking. it only from 18) 
1851, the increase in England and Weles has oe! 
Day-schools, in the country, from 46.000, 
Scholars in-school ro <74.000 to 9 ahaa a , 
unday-schoo! in 5, to 23,000, “ tte eer 
Sunday-scholars from 47,000 02,4070 | 
And if we take the proportion to the pop., the: 
ber # children in diey-coletie has increased fro: 
in 17 to L in 8; of Sunday-scholars 
to lin 7:45. In Poussia, the m0 
to pop. is 1 in 6; in Holland, 1 in 7; in B 
fn 8; in Austria, 1 in 10; in Freee 
As regards education in its M1 , 
appears troni Dr. Lyon’s ‘cana that Scotlane 
furnishes a proportion of 1 young person of | 1 
sity education to every 5,000 of its pop. 
lowing are the proportions in different ¢ 3 
Scotland, # graduate in if flop. 
Norway, 1 is - ees ie 
Holland, 1 7. 
United States of America, Lin 7, 


Saxony, 1 ~ 
Austria, (Archduchy of).1 in 
Belgium, 1 _ 
Ditto, in the 16th cent. (6,000 sts 
Bavaria, oe 
Denmark, 


Seaend aud Woda oe 
oa an ies, — 
Trelai®, ~ _ 


from. 


The number of literary and meehanits? 
tions throughout the kin , in 18. 
lows:—In England, 610; Wales, 12, 
Ireland, 25; gnaking a total of 702 
members stood thus :—In Engh: 
1,477; Scotland, 12,544; 
120,081. Themumber of 
was:t-In England, 
land, 59,661; Ireland, 57,500: 
number of newsrooms ou 
not) er ee 7 

ygr a9 


Teeland, 13: | 





Za}, § ; in Bel, gium, , and Sar- 
1005" in France, 5129 in “ Italian 

4 ae oly Austrian Empire and Hyngary, 
s in Swedengand Norway, 309; 
339; in ous Hehe nee 850; in Denmark. 
n the er Getiman "States, nearly 450!! 
‘isles, which rank so high above all 

8 in other points of pre-eminence, are 
of the low! There are about 34 


é or less publicly accessible in Great 
Ireland, with an aggregate of 1,800,000 

. In Paris alone there are 9 public libraries, 
aggregate of 1,500,000 volumes. 


Il, COMMERCE. 


ia The commerce of England 
‘itself at a period long before that of Scotland 


tistence, In early periods, the trade of England was 
ry va Saw histemical facts, therefore, concerning Eng- 
; dmproperly introduce our account of the pre- 
British commerce. Tin is said to have been the 
of British commerce. Tie Phoenicians are said to 
pd the coasts of England for the purpose of procuring 
al, ‘The Romans had a cloth-manufactory at Winchester; 
my ngs from this country some articles of raw pro- 
successive invasions by the Saxons, Danes, 
and commerce could not flourish ; but under 
, body of Flemish weavers settled in the 
‘for some centuries from this period the staple of Eng- 
was coarse woollens. The tyrannic John erected cerpora- 
and-monopolies as he thought proper; under such control, 
“trad )the kingdom, domestic as well as foreign, must 
‘almost annihilated. In the gsign of Henry ILL com- 
ralations were made respecting broad-cloths, russets, 
ofind that fine linens were woven in England toa 
extent at this early period. During the vigorous 
commerce met with some encouragement; 
of trade were jll-understood. , In 1296, a 
ddyenturers" was instituted for the pur- 
factures, and encouraging 
le; but that English manu- 
“in a rade state appears from the fact that the 
‘the age often bequeathed their silk or velvet gar- 
will, a8 constituting a valuable part of their 
great encouragement given to the woollen 
“ot this country was in the reign of Edward III, 
‘foreign weavers, and prohibited his subjects from 
ath not of English manufacture. In 1331, John 
Walloon families, was invited into England, and 
~ Beye metropolis of the woollen - manufacture. 
‘this period exported; but by a very absurd law, 
of woollen cloth, as well as of wrought iron, was 
exports at this period consisted entirely of 
as wool, hides, butter, tin, lead: manufac- 
unknown, The imports chiefly linen, 
_ The value of the total expr in 1354, was 
‘ to the present and 
d be wery large, The troubles of the reign 
cea “attention which Ty. was 
aie peemerwytion of his authority,—the inces- 


of Henry V.,—the mii of H 
es brought —. the gasieh bya wed 


Lancaster and York,—opposed throyghout 
othe: “progress of arts, manufactures, and 
vertheless, some foreign merchangs 


ih deen 


) England. Ne 
ngland at this 


of our ex: ¢ 
fits upon ieing and finishing, amounting to £1,000,000 
were lost to us, these operations being generally perform: f 
thé continent. The legal interest _of money was fixed at 10 he 4 
coo — 4 io cytes ol yoigg ee was ti per cent, 5 
pacific reign of James I. imparted a degree proapectey ti 
commerce of England which it had not formerly known: 
manufactures, however, were still inconsiderable. Wool oon 
tinued to be a principal material of national trade; and, 
this reign, the exportation. of raw wool was forbidden, 
greater part of English cloth, however, was still md 
out being dressed and dyed,—operations which it mon boadlon in 
Holland. The attempts for the discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage led to the discovery of Greenland; and the whale.fishing 
was soon after carried on with some success, The trade to 
Spain—originally a monopoly—was now laid open, and imme- 
diately augmented in an unexampled degree; but the Bef 
ment, incapable of profiting by such a plain ment, proceeded, 
no further in the work of commercial reform ro to compel the — 
monopolizing companies to extend their st to render the — 
admission of new adventurers less difficult thant had formerly — 
been. The chief glory of James’ reign in a commercial point of 
view was the establishment of the American colonies,—estab- 
lishments which founded an empire of Englishmen in the New 
world, and which, perhaps, more than any other cause, gave 
impulse to the commercial energies of Britain, In 1316 Bae 
exports of England amounted to £2,487,435; the igre 
£2,141,151, The number of seamen engaged in the commerce | 
England, during this reign, is said to have been 10,000. The 
disorders which preceded the death of Charles L rather 
than retarded the vigour of British commerce. They were*tiie 
means of carrying abroad, to other and freer spheres of action, 
the energy and activity of industrious citizens; and the acquisi- 
tion of a lucrative external commerce, through such means, be- 
came a fertile source of both public and individual wealth inthe 
mother-country. Notwithstanding the civil wars and commo- 
tions from 1640 to 1659, there appears to have been raised 
the public service no less than £83.331¢198, being, on an a 
£4,385,850 per annum, During the period which elapsed from 
the death of Charles L to the abdication of James IT., im 
ments in manufactures and trade advanced with unp 
rapidity. The naval war carried on against the Dutch curtailed 
the maritime power of that commercial people, and, in the same 
epee added to that of England; so that the Revolution 
nd this country a great commercial nation. Its shipping was 
more than double what it had been left by James L; many new 
branches of manufacture had been introduced; new 
colouies had been established in America, and several wrested 
from the Datch. In Jamaica—an island which had been taken 
from the Spaniards during the protectorship of Cromwell-the 
foundations were laid of our West Indian commerce; and the 
destruction of Dutch inflaence in the East gave a new impulse 
to the exertions of the Enst India company. In 1670, a board- 
of-trade was instituted, for the purpose of consulting on, and_ 
protecting the interests of B. commerce, All these conspiring 
circumstances were greatly favoured by the es 
event which, while it defined the rights of the prince and of: 
people, insuged a degree of political and religious liberty till 
unknown in the world, and secured to all British citizens 1 
property as well as their personal rights. The 
and commerce, an@gthe sameeetion of wealth, 
have proveeded throughout thé empire with unremitted a 
tion. Some parliamentary Socements of the Fay 
that the total por f cloths m d } 





oo 
aie 
60,111,081 
57,545,985 
58,738,945 
52,849,445 
63,596,025 
71,367,885 
74,448,722 
78,076,854 
98,933,781 
97,184,726 
95,669,380 


115,890,857 ‘ 
122,155,237 ri 


* Real value first ascertained in 1854, 
Exports.) The declared 


principal articles of exportation in 
was as follows: 


and ed, at an aggregate cost of upwards of 
py pec ld we add to this, £54,250,000 capital expended 


on @ mercan! of 33,600 sailing vessels, we have the 


total of more than £440,000,000 of money sunk at that date 


country. 
Tm, .] The following is an ab- 
stract of the total declared value of exports of Bri- 
tish and Irish produce and manufactures, and offi- 
cial value of exports of foreign and colonial mer- 
ise from @reat B., and of the official value of 
imports into Great Be for the series of years enn- 
merated from 5th Jan. 1798 to Sth Jan. i858:— 


Exvorts. 
Years British and Irish —- Foreign and 
¢ Produce and Colonial 
~ Manufactures, Merchandise, 


1856. 
Apparel and slops £1.816,310 
Beer and ale 1,455,043 
Books ° 
Butter . 
Candies ° 


Imvorts. 


Into Great + 
Britain, 


F 


Declared value, —_ Official value, 
® £8,760,196 


Official value. 


24.066, 700 
28,257,781 
30,435,268 


a 


eese * 
Coais and culm 
Cordage ° 
Cotton 
Cotton yarn 
Earthenware 


Fish 


28,308,373 
25.104.541 
26,454.281 
27,334.020 
25.554.478 
25,826,845 
25,660,953 
30,170,292 
87,613.294 
25,240,904 
24,923,922 5 


82,620,771 
$1,822,053 
26,374,921 
29.910.502 
85,845,340 


Furniture. 
Glass . 
Haberdashery 
Hard wares 
Leather 
Linens 

Linen yarn 
Machinery 
Tron and steel 
Copper and brass 
Lead F 


1808 
1804 
“1805 
ie 
1808 
1810 


nm . 
Oil seed é 
Painters’ colours 
Pickles and sauces 
Plate and jewelry 
Salt 


19,157,818 
15,708,435 
13,441,665 
10,269.271 
10,835,800 


Aet 
SP Ua gt 


provisions, 
Imported. ’ 





a 618.318 
695.598 


11,272,998 
28,718 


me comparative imports and 
f aly showing an increase in all 


Exported. 
1856. 1857. 


1.438.598 1,706,625 
654, 1.809.472 1.177,935 
127.590.885 26,597 

1,215,023 _ 


the totals stand thus: 
» Imported. 
1857. 


+ 908.813 726,774 
Pied sn 601,461 870,307 


grain and flour in 1855, and the 
them, were as follows: € 


1'Wurar.e 


809 36,356,348 
- 


Taken for nome 
consumfition. 


1856, 1857. 


879,821 705,668 
108,193 93,014 


Computed 
real value. 


£131.511 
1,148,249 
2.144.492 
709.314 
868.358 
211,654 
120.083 
99,783 
194,988 
776,608 
81.840 
7.156 
76.284 
231,829 
95.469 
282,407 
34.404 
1,093,102 
1,042,295 
STMT 
209,855 
2,630 


9,679,578 


35,624 qrs. 
818,747 
536,123 
179.573 
224 818 

59.621 

83.826 

26.159 

51.144 
201,716 

23.272 

16.253 

21,692 

_ 65.781 


Fe eee CTI Pie 


real value. 


3 


58,350 * 


855 puted 

i or 

* 113.479 qva, | £272,887 . 
683,925 


344 948 

1,215,333 2, 640.250 
Buckwheat, » 2,584 2.878 
Meal of various kinds 


otherthan se arcane 18,094 ewts, 10,080 


From the foregoing figures it a’ that the. 
total real value of the foreign grain sa flour of all 
kinds consumed in the united kingdom in 1855 was - 
£17.508,700, on which a gross revenue was collected 
of £325,140. The imports of 1856 were considerably _ 
less than the ahove: only 4,072,833 qrs. of wheat 
having been imported; but the import of wheat 


flour was 3,970,100 ewtg. € 
ry . 
Comparative view of British commerce and industry.) A writer. 
in the Revue Encyclopedique furnishes the following table of the, 
comparative commerce of the three great naval powers, 
France, and America, in 1835; 


. England. France. Ametion, 


External commerce, 1,894.275.000f. 847.450.0008. 786, 991,000. 
Internal commerce, 8.601,850,000 6,476,160,000 2,493.000,000 


ete 


Total commerce, 10,496,125,000 7,323,610,000 3,279,991,600 


PAPO ation} 75,725,000 149,050,000 « 248,955,000 - 


productions, 
Of native industry, 810.850,000 — 260.000.000 ——-13.036,000— 
52.000.000 142,000,000 
, eemetamens . 


Pease, ’ 
Beans, . 
Tndian corn, . 


Of foreign industry, 253,875,000 
1,140,450,000 461,000,000 


Among other remarks, by way of comparison, the writer 
the —— commerce of France, moons by the 
tion of the population and the manufactures, was one 
than that of England; while it was twice and i eee 

the United States: in comparison with the pop. it 

Zngland 890 franes per head, to America 249, and to 
only 216. The exterior commerce of Prance was Isp 
1,000,000.000 francs less than that of England; but 
that of the United States by 60.000.000 france, 
pop. it presented, for each person, 86 franes in mt eee 
to 80 in Lag sensory and 78 in America. The total 
French commerce. exterior and interior, was 
England, one-third in value, while it was double that of America, — 
cespochenaiy shes tha premarh ran eae f 

nets, by w! pe pi ity an st ¥ 

are to be judged. England was then superior o France, He an in 
and America united; and that a pop ey 92,000,000. by rion 
industry, succeeded in acquiring more wealth 
three in cage empires peopled with 85,000,000,— 
representing the yee prod of each 


thus:— 





agency 
9 banking, &c. In Bengal, a gross p 
nnd groaith of these states | 24,000,000, ee rg agricultural 
comparative extent | for each individual; a gross 
ess. ‘The figure which represented the annual! divided 4,000,000, oo £37 10s, 
‘traffic of Great B. was rather more than that whi¢h | in ; and £430,000,000, 
represented the annnal trade of France; and the figure repre | £25 5s, for each individual 
annual trade of France nearly doubled that of Aus-| West Indies, the yearly value produce e3 
tria, ratio of British increase from 1830 to 1845 was about | of what is consumed by the inhabitants 
® as 25 to 4°5; the ratio of French increase ns 1-2 to 24. 6c. per head for man, woman, and ehild, b 
i has instituted an interesting comparison betwixt / 
j ive powers of Great B, and her colonies. Bengal is | ,, tstribution of Exports. ‘The 
geo Ra as Great Bs ; and enc eontains about | bits the official value of British and 
cultivated acres. The revenue collected in Benzal | mannfactures exported from Great 
£3,500,000; while in Britain it is about £55,000,000. 
the value of the gross produce of the land is little more guishing the several countries to which the 


an acre, and the expense of cultivation, from the waste of exported, in 1828, 1883, 1888, 1843; 18 


COUNTRIES. 1828, 1833, 1838, 1843, 1846. 
~ . {1,318.956 £1,531.002 £1,663.243 £ 1,895,519 hrs 
s % 42,699 59.549 102.647 181 302 
® Pp 53.582 55.038 77,485 151,377 
. ' 111.880 99,951 181,404 260,176 
. 179.145 144.179 155.223 483.004 
A 4,394,104 4.355.548 4.988.900 6,168,038 
‘ in 0.142.736 $2 181.893 3.549.429 3,564,720 
‘ 5” $86.429 1,068,010 984.650 
; F 498,938 S48.33% 2.314.141 2,534,898 
; 945,018 967.091 1,165,395  1,092.134 
27.940 @ 54,430 38.385 43.802 
Madeira. 89,802 33,411 34.947 36.969 
Soi an the Hr Talanda, 301.153 442.837 243,839 976.013 
Canaries, - 38.152 380.507 47.693 41,734 
bi 1,038,926 835.460 894.096 1,176,737 
i Pea the “Ralian’ Islands, 2. é 2.176.149 2,316,260 8,076,231 2.960.965 
J PO ‘ 4 239,458 135.438 226.040 224.546 
, P 41,078 38.915 96.190 = 127.598 
185,842 1,019,604 1,767,110 ~—-1,699.725) 
335 25,914 20.887 30,052f 
188,440 602.031 
85,302 145.647 242,505 246.565 
13,745 2.350 74.013 83.494 
191.452 829.210 $ 590.609 
718,049 346,197 


31,362 30,041 
5,856 146 
35,188 


185,972 83,424 


sToot ase 
1,204,356 
505,362 


31,780 
1,336,662 
1,095 
1,992,457 


sie 
1,025,392 





9,547,896 973,006 
11,278,721 1,178,931 
11,605, + 1,464,087 
1,817,801 10,442, 1,445,046 


Exports, No. 2.| The declared : 
ish ba i produce and manufactures 40, Other places, 


Kingdom in 1857, was 


The following table exhibits the total 
gir ih British and foreign vessels, respectively, en 

cleared with cargoes or in ballast, at ports in po P 

United Kingdom, in the years mentioned:— — ss cae 

British. 
6,790,490 tons.¢.2.628,057 tons, aise ro 
69,995 457,479 9,127,474 gy 

9.824.562 


2a 


2,643,383 
2.846484 
3,531,215 


87,115,247 
. 19,182,981 


. 9,606,212 
1,761,695 . .919, 
1,765,118 12,945,771 
—— 18,198.03 eres 
The following table exhibits erie and ton- 

registered sailing and steam vessels 

= of river-steamers) of the United 

mployed in the home and forei 


onan of men engaged therein 
years noted ;— 


Employed. 





the present ; was 
tons. In 1840, it 
gs mg At the c' Oe 1352, the 
fegistee’d as belonging to the 
Soe ra 4,424,392 tons, employing 
Re pa Wwys; and the following table 
proportion this tonnagg bore to that of 
j ana os orserten, and the proportion likewise of 
foreign to Fc shipping employed in carrying 
- on the respective commerce of their countries :— 


A Centesimal pro- 
Number of wonnite: with portion of vessels 
Couwnuiss. their tonnage, belonging to engaged in the 
ane 1) country. commerce of each 
country. 
Avernge Na- Fo- 
Tonnage, tional, reign, 
128'6 615 385 
aes 617 38°3 
478 344 656 
2214 405 595 
876 244 
475 


566 
1853 71 
667 38°6 
425 690 
22:35 39-9 
36°07 538 
2869 818 
, 4407 


Tonnage. 


Kingdom, 34,402 4.424.392 

: ve 8,772,439 
14,354 688,130 
93 396,924 
;198 _ 367,887 

* 7/606 361.401 
1,531 283.726 
8.970 264,981 
6.083 259,583 
10,368 221,749 
4,684 168.976 
82,053 
$1,740 


Ships. 


845 
84 
96° 
54 
80 
55 


tooSoee 


je 
ee 
ee 


~ 
od 


anion of vessels given above, a very 
on is, in some countries, engaged in 
g-trade ani fisheries. 
"followin table shows the total increase of 
in and outwards, at each of the un- 
ports, between 1816 and 1850: 
Total tonn 
inwards & peorel 
1816, 1850, 


Towards, § Outwards. 


8 5,981 


y 
From 
from the six Englis' j 
to 9,070,822. ng the mme pe 
at the three Seoteh ports was fro 
621,362. From 1823 to 1850° the ii 
three Trish was from 160,775 tod 
ana also is a table i 
in the declared value of 
oa of the 12 ports in 1839 and 


Sees 1 
Liver 
— 

Bristol, 

Newcastle, 

Southampton, 

Leith, . 

Glasgow, . 

Greenock. . 

Dublin, ‘ 

Belfast, 

Cork, 

Steam-vessels.| The number and 

vessels belonging to the porte 


the Colonies, in the several 
to 1856, inclusive, was as fo) eae a 


gears. Vessels. Tonnage. 


1814 2569 
1820 7. 3° 
1826 28,958 
1832 41,669 
18386 67,969 


Of 1,110 registered steam-vessels on “st 
1849, 66 vessels = 20,798 tons, were iron Is ; 
but in the years 1849 and 1850, out of a total 
nage of 85, 493 tons of newly sagiatent ei 
ping, or 299 vessels, showing a 
capacit of 286, tons, 116 = 39,818 t 
iron, with an average capacity of-340 tons 
42,623 tons registered in 1850, 25,167 to 
iron, and only 17,456 wood. The | 
steamers on the screw principle in 185 


880 
600 


IV. MANUFACTURES, 


The principal branches of British n 
are those of cetton, woollen, a linen, 


.and earthenware. 


oiaged ints Grea hs bea 
introduced into Great B, is not pint 
it is certain that in 1430 cotton was impe 
Levant. In 1787, the tales of the. 





various m 
eeahsi An manufact@ing cotton, has en- ; 
rv the wock of 150. The ins ; aut ta in 184%, at 612,000,080 Ib. 
tion supposes 280,000 men, some say consumption of cotton Gh the contine: 
, to be employed in it: hence the work | has been inthe same ratio as that ofiGysat 
med in: er - le branch would, half-a- | in the’United States the iner¥ase has even b 
have 42,000,000 men, or, ac- } greater, at the Gompound ratio of 7 per cent. ea ’ 
to some, 53, 0,000; that is to say, at the year, thereby doubling itself in 10 ate eat oe t 
sos re more than twice as many men, | may be many years. before: India will. be able to — 
children, as now people the British is- | produce any considerable quantity of. cotton, ‘ter 
; shall of necessity be in a great measure de t 
following is an account of the total quantities | upon that grown in the United States; which is 
red value of cotton manufactures, entered | chiefly the produce of slave-labouy. Notwithstand- 
ole rip from the united — in | ing the vast extent of that country'yettincultivated, bs 
814 to 1832, both inclusive:— the vitality, energy, and reproductive power of the 
coloured race is so decidedly inferior to that of the 
aie yds. — 138 "8 Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-American, and other fair 
branelies of the Caucassian race, that they cannot, 
under the most favourable circumstances, keep pace 
15,708.18 with them in the onward march®of im 
pees ned much less when in a state ofslavery; and when we 
13.192.904 consider, too, that a larger roportion of lave-la- 
13.853.9%4 bour will be employed in the cul cultivation 6f sn 
yes than heretofore, and the white population be 
14.233.010 gaged for raising grain for Europe, we cannot’e 
9.846.623 so abundant a supply of-cotton as we have pire 
12.968.035 The caleulations on which Mr. Perea realy, 


3.249 
ae eral? opinions are the followifig :—- 


reir Actual consumption of cotton in 1834, 

11,500,630 Great Britain, 918.700 bales, at 330 Ib, = 303. ask 
Continent of Europe, 491.730 do. at 830 Ih. = 162.271) 
United States, 196.270 do. at 8641b, = 71) 


My ay ; 
ee ayer, exported from 1833 to 1855, Total, 1,606,710 dg, 536,885,000 Ib, | 
Actual consumption of cotton in 1846, Tleaine 


"Small Wares. Cotton Twist. Total. Great Bitisin, 1, 594. Le bales. at pening b= poi 173000 fh 
329988 £4.703.963 £18.481.240 | Continent of Europe, 828.100 do. at b, =: 
*Tiaaie 5210959 go.s04 909 | Culted States, 422,600 do, at 840 Ib, = 164,814,000 
1.236.609 5,706,476 22,119,897 ert : 
6.120.283 24,622,037 Total, "2,844,700 do. 1,004,987,000 tb. : 


6.955.856  20.55.616 i 
7-431 45 294.183.6867 The consumption pene ee B. ie nf en 
24.534. 591 do.on the continent, 6 per cent.—do, in 12 years, - 


24.654.294 
33 489.448 dowin the United States, 7 per cent.—do. in 10 years. , 


21.672.214 : Total consumption of cotton last year (1846), 
23,445,612 y Great B. 1,594,200 bales= "56 by 17.500.000 3 
ye oy the continent, 828.100 do, = "29 py 7.585 000 
eae United States, 420,600 do. ="15_ by  SPOOOD ADR es, 
23.383.225 Total, 9,844,900 bales=1- by 27,885,000 sp. = 


ceuisds of the. ablic rey Ning 
how 
i 


FAAS! 


22.681.200 
26,775,185 Fincy yarns are spun in Great B. then 
po lena the continent or in the United 
878.087 | counts for tke grea aeons poke 
$2,452442 | B. com with 
Bhatisos | The followin, 
, in calculating th coated noted, 
culating the pro- years 
a few years hence, | the supply : 





ey 
long accounta>d the most in t; though 

. “greatly snr oo , By that srg sort Mr. 
M‘Arthur, im91803, valued the whole at £25,560,000; 
another respectabl® manafacturer had stated in evi- 
A 2 before the house of comnitons, in 1800, that 
‘the total armual value might be £19,000,000; but 
‘both these calculations were certainly much too 
high at the time. Mr. Macculloch, in 1844, esti- 
‘mated this branch of ourmanufactures at £24,000,000. 
At least 1,200,000 hands are supported by the wool- 


me Germany, viz., 
Mecklenburg, 
Hanover, 
Oldenburg and 
Hanse Towns. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


- 1841 91,088,200 _ 20,959,375 
670.299 © 15.613,269 
597,091 16,805,448 
918,853 21,847,684 
1,074,540 18,484.736 
1,020,476 15.888.705 
424,408 12,678,814 
106,638 14,429.161 
127,559 12,750,011 
9,166.7 
8.219.2 
12,765,253 
11,584,800 


Spige 


xh, 


Other British 
Spain. 


of Europe. South Atrica, 


Lbs. 


8.805.994 
7,050,436 
5,877,538 
15,813,087 
17,606,515 
11.738, 601 
7,935,697 
7,024,098 
11,482,354 
8,703,252 
14,263,156 
13,382,140 
26,861,166 7,221,448 
11,448,518 14,481,483 8.223.598 
6,128,626 8,188,158 11,075,965 


"Phe following was ghe declared value of British 

| woollen manufactures and yarns, exported from 

Great Britain to foreign parts,‘in the years men- 
—_— 


Lbs. 


1,079,910 
1,265,768 
1,728,453 
2,197,143 
8.512.924 
2.958.457 
8,477,392 
8.497.250 
5,B77.495 
5.709.529 
5.816.591 
6,388,796 


hn, 


1 
1 


Years, 
1845 
1846 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


£5,987.442 £8,741.728 » 
7,242,189 
8.420.342 
8.940.332 
9.861.727 
10.161.074 
1.628.968 
1854 10.678.371 
ine 1855 9,741,716 


d still continues to enjoy by far the greater 
this fabric. Scotland has attempted-the 
‘of broad-cloth, but without success. 

of coarse cloth, however, is sucsessfully 
at Roxburghshire ; and 
likewise ; but she carpets of 

ul than any other 

Kilmarnock and Stir- 

seats of this manufacture. 

a writer in the Leeds 


tas 


hatguinaen — have 


8,008,664 
4,246,083 


2.765.853 


4 
4.549.520 


14,283,535 


maaufacture, 
mannfactured was dbout 50 , 
was 325,000,000 lbs. T : 
tion of foreign wool, for 
1819, amounted to about 11,000 lbs 


by Spain; in 1834, the re ty ‘of 
46,490,720 Ibs.; whereof 31,766,194 
Germany, and 8,008,022 Ths. fix 

The following table shows the 

ported into the United Kingdom io 
and the countries which supplied itz 


British British 


Countries Possessions in Possessiqns in Settlements 
the E. Indies, in Australia, 


Lbs. Lbs. 


12,399,362 
12.979.856 
17.433,780 
17,602,247 
24,177,317 
21,789,346 
26.056.815 
30,034.567 
$5,879.171 
89.018,221 
41,810,117 
43,197,301 
47.076.010 
47,489,650 
49,142,806 


1,916,129 


3,975,866 
4,570,581 
8,068,142 
5.997.488 
82,853 
8,473,252 


7, 880.784 
2.400.869 
4,965,191 
7,106,708 


this country, the total value of the woollen’ 
facture stands ag 34 to 5; a very 

in Manchester estimating the cotton man 
£50,000,000 per annum, — Relatively, 
the value of each manufacture, so far as t) 
arises from the use of British anne 
the difference is not so great as these f 
cate. The cotton manufacture includes £ 
as the valne of the raw material, and thirty 
as the wages and profits of British industr 
in its fabrication. The woollen ma 
cludes £17,387, ee ae the wages : 
British manufacturing in pan gS 
being rent, farmers’ profit, and lab 

the production of wool. Consid 

as British products, the value 
manufacturesgwill stand thas :— 

factures £30,000,000, the woollen 
£29,382,332. The difference is 

the cotton tradg than has w 
The etror of calculation has a 
fact that the woollen manufa 
branches of woollens ( 





been engaged in. fi if the 
- established them- | to a 750,000, m: Pn 
fields, which has continued ever | 22,450,000. ‘The value of 
pcipal seat of the British silk-manufac- | nally gt the potteries in 
period foreign silks were fmeely ad- | porcelain gs £36,400, and, since abot 
at in 1692 the re obtained a patent, | amoutit,is consumed in the other seats of the 
ans peaneve right ¢o manufacture | facture, it may be stated that yhe total value’ 
and a-la-mode?; in 1697 the importation pgold nsed annually in Exfzland ‘in this ma 
was prohibited; and in 1701 the | js about £54,600. The qudntity of cogls c 
extended to Indian silks. In | annuall§ at the potteries is 468,€00 tons, and, abou 
rby silk-mill for preparing or- | half that amount being consumed in other fac tories 
or thrown silk, was erected by Sir Thomas | it may be stated at about 750,000 tons—an amot 
fter models clandestinely obtained in Italy. | equal to what is consumed in working all th 
period the manufacture advanced gradu- | ways of the United kingdom. wii 
ough slowly; but the prevalence of cottons |  Apirits.| In the year ended on the 5th of Janu- 
ks after 1785, gave it a considerable check. | ary 1846, the proof spirits distilled in the United. 
the trade began to revive, and has made | kingdom amounted to 23,682,715 gallons; of which 
ess since, croc Biel to the facility | 5,866,593 gallons were distilled in England, 9,418,668 
raw silk can obtained from India. | gallons in Scotland, and 8,897,459 gallons in- 
the on the raw material was reduced | land. Of the total quantity distilled in the United. 
, i on Indian silk, and 5s. 6d. on silk | kingdom, 6,781,346 gallons were distilled from malt 
> parts, to 3d.a pound; a bill was also | only, and 16,901,369 gallons from a mixture of malt 
ing the Jaws for the regulation of | with unmalted grain. The.total quantity of spirits 
e silk manufacture. The partial repeal | charged with excise duty in 1855° was 22,186,077 
ibitive laws was expected by many to | gallons, besides 4,268,697 gaflons frée of duty. for 
utterly unable to compete with France in | export. In 1801, when the pop. of the United 
of%silk: but on the contrary, immediately | kingdom was 15,506,794, the quantity of neg 
repeal, we began to compete successfully | consumed was nearly 12,000,000 gallons. In : 
t country in the market of the world, and | when the pop. was 26,715,920, the annual Gon- 
our silks into France itself. “Mean- | sumption of spirits had risen to 24,106,407 gal- 
‘while the consumption of foreign silk-manufactures | lons. In 1852, it was 25,200,879 gallons; in 
dgoas been slowly and stoatily increasing. Our | 1855, 21.957.275 gallons. In England, with a 
sports of silk manufactures of all kinds, and of silk | pop. of 18,811,725, the consumption of 1841 Was 
m, were in the years noted as follows: | 11,511,907 gallons. In Scotland, with’a ‘pop. of 
£998,334 | 2,628,957, it'was 6,078,719 gallons. In Ireland, with 
1.255,641 | a pop. of 8,175,238, it was 6,515,781 lous. “In 
1.826.778 | 1845, the proportional quantities of the three clas: 
bore of spirits consumed in the {Jnited kingdom wi bt 
1692381 | British, 23,122,588; Colonial, 2,469,135; Foreign, 
1,584,856 1,080,754 gallons. In 1800, the proportions i 
; British, 6,960,984; Colonial, 8,049,590; Foreign, 
cult to form any precise estimate of the | 1,980,927 gallons. falairy 
due of the British silk manufacture. Mr. |¢ Mali.) The total amount of malt on Keo 
h, a well-informed and extensive manufacturer, | was paid in the United kingdom, in Bah A 
ee before the house of lords’ committee, | 82,468,778 bushels; of which 27,335,971 in England; 
40,000 hands, whose wages would amount | 2,726,555 in Scotland; and 2,446,252 in Trela 
were a aed in throwing silk for the | In 1846, the total was 41,979,000 bushels ; of 
it £300 were consumed in soap and | 35,653,000 in England; 4,586,000 in Scotland; and 
in the manufactureg and £265,000 | 1,740,000 in Ireland. The amount of malt char 
inde The number of looms he pk a os exh was 40,744,752 bushels; 
ivnteiacy J ing employment to 80,000 884, 8 , 
swale berg to £3,000,000. | Paper.| The manufacture — in the 
‘fants and dependents, about 400,000 kingdom has risen from 97,105,550 Ibs. ch 
fed by the silk-menufacture, the | with dity in 1841, to 150,903,643 Ibs. in 1850 
sein panel higher prised oes | oherion}" Our fagerios hate agri 
are igher isheries.\© Our lways be 
“aig a trout the | sidered of grea’ imp Bs 
ng out, and in fact the greater propor- | mated the entire annual ee Belly ( 
professing to be brought from Lyons and | domestic fisheries of Great 
‘from Spi and Manchester. This is ‘haps an over i 
wufactures.| doubts whether it can be réckoned 
g £4,000,000. The coast and r Y 
| profitycafter deducting all expenses, 


haf}, 





the value of these. Each ong so circumstanced 

has become the centre of a metalliferous district, 
Where numerous works produce iron at a price so 
moderate that no nation can compete with this 
manufacture with any chance of success. The in- 
position of Great Britain, which allows the 

to be conveyed almost for nothing wherever it 

is wanted, is equally important in enabling the iron 
to be conyeyed by its ships throughout the world. 
_ These highly favourable conditions have given 
great development to the operations of coal-mining 
and the manufacture of iron, and this has been 
_ especially felt since the application of cast-iron for 
purposes of coystruction and the formation of the 
great lines of railroag.” The following is the esti- 
mated value of the minerals raised in 1855 in the 
United kingdom, the value of the metals and coal 

i id taken as it is at the pit’s mouth, and that of 
‘pig-iron at the furnace: coal, £15,000,000; iron, 
£9,500,000; copper, £1,263.739; lead, £1,400,000; 
tin, £559,808; silver, £147,500; zinc, £16,500; 
nickel, arsenic, sulphur, a&e., £750,000: total, and 

, peanayaa In 1857, the total value of the metal- 
liferous produce of the United kingdom was esti- 
‘mated at £32,000,000. The number of 
er in mines, in 1855, was 303,977, ‘viz., in 
al-pits, 219,995; iron, 26,106; copper, 21,169; 
tin, 14,761; lead, 21,749; zinc, &c., 174. The 
value of the granite, limestone, serpentine, china- 


persons 


|} clay, &c., must also be very considerable; but at 


it our information as to these minerals is 


wy imperfect. ‘ : 
auf |. Iron-mines have been wrought in Britaig 
from a very early period: those of the forest of Dean 
in rshire are knowy to have existed in the 
year 1066. The iron ores are found in different lo- 
in layers amongst the coal measures, under 
. characters of clay iron stone, black-band, and 
The whole cast or pig iron made in 
tain in 1740, was 17,350 tons, from 59 fur- 
1796 it had ‘increased to 125,000 tons, 
ag and in’ 1827 to 690,000 tons, 
nt emcensa wemels 
; consu pri in 
the 3 we other seventh 
ry ron. @In 1839 the 
bane the average pro- 
week, being a total 
j In 1848, the 
998,568 


Thus Great B. produced above one-half 
quantity, France about a fifth, Russia, Swed 
tria, and Prussia, each about a twentiel 
total produce must be about 3,000,000 tons 
following is a comparison of the produce 
the European, English, and i iron-d 
It may be premised that South i 
duces about as much as all France put. 
Staffordshire, Scotland, and Shropshire, 
,Passes any other European country:— 


BEXGLAND. 
Tons. 
South Wales, 550,000 
Staifordshire, 400, 
Scotland, 200,000 
Shropshire, 150,000 
York, &., 86,000 


Total tons, 1,386,000 383,000 


The exports of the different sorts of iron 
in 1839, to about 120,000 tons, which, at. 
would be worth £1,200,000. In 1844 
458,745 tons of iron and steel wro 
wrought, of which the declared yalue 
In 1846, the export of iron and steel, wrou 
unwrought, amounted to 433,325 tons, | 
clared value of £4,178,026. In 1850, 
iron and steel, wrought and unwrou; 
to £5,350,056,,in 1853, they amounted 
in 1855, they were £9,472,886.—The val 
ware and cutlery ex from Great 
in the year 1819, £1,316,703; in 1822, £1,8% 
in 1829, £1,389,814; in 1836, £2,21 ay 
£2, 180,587 ; in1850, £2,641,432; in 
and ip 1855, £2,960,391. The I 
dies, North American colonie 


ten Mise 
Coal. 8 fed 

is” i rs * bay 
ob get eH 


= = 


iy ; 
North West, 35,000 “Prussia, 1 


table show 
Peps 





©f the “saa lhe of 


advantages 

is¢he great €xtent to which 

over the country : the followin 

c ¥ approximately the nature an 
i tion. The surveys made in 
that, extensive coal-fields exist in that 
in the province of Ulster the area is 
of the great northern oal-fields, while 

ter is nearly as extensive as the whole 


8¢ i are — in the various parts of 


Supposed workable 
area in acres, 


A . . 500. 
and West Riding, 99,500 
8 shi: 


1,000,000 


valorem du ‘of 10s. per cent. on theexport 
ne, ied in 1842, and the duty of 2s. 
British and reci progity-qualified vessels, 
ton by ung vessels, was abro- 


ioe fond mines of the country in 1847 
90,000 tons of ore, which gave 

: ‘iparkatable lead, and 450, 000 ounces 
About 3, 000 tons of this ore was raised 
and 1,500 in Scotland. In 1848, 3,788 
sheet lead were imported into the 

with 1,298 tons of lead- 

: 38 of white lead. The total export of 
prin kingdom was 134 tons; of 

d, 4,977 tons; of white lead, 1, 168 

d, 842 tons; and of pig and sheet 

The total estimated produce of 

the United kingdom Ptr the 5 


- Moa, ¢ “Wedd “Dhie 18 2 at 
soidet sons + fn ng Peer eo to in 188 


cwls.—value £9,200 98. 6d.5 but’ i tae i 
quantit} of ore ‘had diminish 
ewts., the nae A of -? r had increased to 6,172 


tone 16 owe “oo er an imported In 1857 we | 
ex) 24,123 tons of copper, a 
cones of copper-ore. The tin ced in” agg i 
Britain during the same eam phrsebe was 
50,407 tons, or very nearly an od daring @ 
tons annually, and the tin i ergo f 
period was 2,372 tons, The imports, “which ; 
1848 amounted to 298 tons 15 owt ‘had { 
year 1852 increased to 2,372 tons 2 ewts. In 1857, © 
we imported 2,708 tons of tin, and 1,387 tons of tin- ; 
ore; and exported 2.187 tons of British, and 380 © 
tons of foreign tin. The tin-mines of Cornwall and 
Devon, from 1720 to 1740, prodnced about 2,100 — 
tons annually, t 
Silver.| The estimate of sllete produced from 
the mines of Great Britain and Ireland in 1852 ‘ 
was :— 
Pro of silver Total pie 
Locality. paprnenpere silver ohana u 
Jead in ounces. _in each district. 
Cornwall, 


r:,: 250,008 

Devonshire, . 91,340 

arg rectal o . 52,893 
am, Northomberlan 

and Westmoreland, ee 

Cardigan, Carnarvon, wal 1b 91,680 

47,138 


em 


arene 
. 22,920 © 
17st i 


Carmarthenshire, 
Flintshire and Derbyshire, 
Montgomery and 


Treland, 

Scotland, 

Isle of Man, 
Total,” 


The quanti silyer prot 
1852 was te —— 02., ms vad a 
The imports of silver-ore have bee 
ing, but cannot as yet be 
is said, however, that £10,000» 
each week at Swansea, and a larg 
verpool.—In addition to these our 
pie large _— uantities 4 yen antimony, m 
and several rarer and val metals, to 
with plumbago, ys and arsenic, whi 
exten. - em pe the a nd 
hetgety, gee Yee 





_esti- 


and that Ireland at 
the te annual value 


ne ge thé United kingdo 
ro This ie greatly 
of Macqueen, whose @etails we 


‘a 
PRODUCE OF AGRICULTURE, 


« £984) 
20,060,100 
hg. EBA B08 ARO 
£120,300,000 
< 63,502,000 
- 183,802,000 
58,283,759 
21,000,000 * 
3,500,000 
12,000,000 


2,500,000 
16,000;060 


2,500,000 
is 3,979, 166 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
33,970,276 


Mines, nlnerai (ais, Be.) | 
Total prodyce, 


55,449,442 
£539,086,201 


tora estimates the total agricultural property 
r nited kingdom as follows:— 


AGRICULTURAL FROPERTY. Gains acee 
ue 
Rental. * purchase. 
aan ores £1,901,870,520 
5, 150,000,000 
8 yeryerd 90,000,000 
1,203,57 


36,107,340 
4,841,053 145,231,590 


5,434,890 163,046,700 
ie 994,031 119,820,930 
a | 


5,058 2,604,077,080 


£44-45%,365 
215, ee * 


avi’ fume! Property of proprietors, |. 


fe opal 
coe a 


land and Wales the 

south-eastern aiid the casters 6 
farms in the north-midland counties, 
in Wales, and in Laneashir ¢ 
England, 97,800 farms of less than & 
comprised 


44,558 farms of 50 to 100 acres, 

45,752 , 1 

80,047 200 to 500 

Farms of 500 acres and spwards, 
Total acres, 


There were as many acres (2,152; 

of 2,038 lish farmers, having ' 

and ean, as there were acres (2,141 
occupation of 97,800 small 

waste land in England — as 
numerou§ enclosure acts yess ar 
George III. have left but little } ‘b 
quantity in a state of half-c 

large amount of capital to call forth | 
powers. ‘The following are the quan' 
scriptions of land in Great Britain and B 
Spackman's Statistical Tables:-— = 


bicultte, Ung 

3,454,000 
5,950,000 
‘166,169 


In 1854, agricultural Btatistios w 
Ml pnt e Pi ey 


the number of acres in B 
land, under tillage, in pee ere ‘ 
ry 





: capital would 

red to develop, to the fullest amount, the 
of acres of culvated and uncultivated 

‘ be estimated at less than 


.] The quantity of wheat produced 

n is estimated hy some as. high as at 

irters; by others so low as 15,000,000 

ir Robert Peel calculated it some years 

0,000 qrs. The average consumption 

lng calculated to be six or eight bushels, 
hels ear, in a pop. of 27,000,000, 

| re °20250,000 qrs.; FrF50,000 qrs. for 

; 000, leaving about 4,000,000 qrs. 
pplied by importation of foreign 

reckons an average crop to yield, 

fd kingdom, 18,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
rs. of vats, and 10,000,000 qrs. of bar- 

een 1849 and 1858 the average import of 

d flour was 5,072,722 qrs. In 1854, the 
were 5,654,044. The imports of grain and 
| 1855, amounted, in value, as we have seen, 
face lioch estimated the consumption, in 


«© 16,500,000 qra. 


ed that the corn produced in the United 
plicable to consumption was 
42;265,770 gre. 


wn annually entered fyr 
an average of the seven 
with 1852; viz.:— 


| ing 


maa 

ral interest was 

income-tax deriv 

connected with agriculture £3,873,092, or ¢ 

ably more than double the revenue contr 

the landed interest; the tofabvalueof whose 

2 a: the two items of land and tenan me 
were addgd together, was £53,148,743. © The total 
value of the manufactures exported in 1848 val 
£52,279,709, or very nearly equal (in the proportia 
of 52} to 534) to the whole value of land. B 

value of British manufactures exported is but 
when compared with that of the home-consum 
which, according to Sir Robert Peel, it is exceedi 
ly difficult, if not impossible, even to approximate 
A guess, however, ma; hazarded: estima 
the pop. of Great B., 1843, at 20,000,000, 
supposing that each individual lays out in 
course of the year only £3 upon clothes and ot 
manufactured articles, the amount of capital thus 
advanced would be £60,000,000. The return of thé 
profits in trade is believed by the igcome-tax col- 
ectors generally to be very nyich uné@er the true 
amount; many of them think that, taking the aver- 
age of the whole, only one-fifth part is returned 
but taking the amount of the return at what th 
majority of these officials would consider a fait 
average, namely, one-third of the whole, we n 
set down the profits in trade at the sum of 
£150,889,935, and this emplusive of profits under 
£150 per annum. And setting down the value 6f 
the property in schedule A, namely, houses; wharfs, 
docks, shipping, &c., as also very much-below the 
truth, say one-half that item, would amount to 
£82,126,594. The other items, namely, public- 
funds and public-offices, are capable of ng cors 
rectly ascertained. The total estimated value of 
the capital invested in agriculture in Great Bri 
upon these data is, as was before stated, £53,141,7: 
while the total value of the capital in the : 
of the manufacturing and commercial portion 
community, it may be inferre: 


amounts to m- 
paratively enormous sum of 452002381 


‘Gyu. ROADS, CANALS, AND RAILWAYS, 
The extraordinary development of trade and com- 
merce in Great Britain has at once been 
and has led to the construction of a system 
ternal communication by roads, is, an 
roads, superior to Any yet existing in other 
the world. In 1850, it was estimated that th 
bee ogee Joes of ree Britain alone 
ently o' n poe a surface 
aes Desk. far the », aphrar 
. al | 1 


commerce, and 
maintained by the yearly 
and a half. For similar 





é tagal, 8 93h 
ich the Romans rothii 
of this ng was £294, 
of masonry in the Britannia-bridge, w 

I a uct, and the wonder of 

age, is 1,500;000; and the cost approx+ 
culated: by Mr. Edwi ke, was 
The of the Conway-bridge, with 
worth of masonry, w&s £145,190. And, 
the Tweed viaduct is said to contain 
00 cubic feet of masonry. We have, then, 
ii se four great works alone,—the Britannia and 
‘Conway bridges, and the Newcastle and Berwick 

~. viaducts or bridges,—near four millions and a half 
‘cubic feet of masonry; the whole costing not less 

m £1,280,000. That is,to say, if we could find 
the Roman empire one hundred such works as 
ted substruction of the Via Appia, they 

equal in masonry or stone-work these 

our productions of the ‘wtimi Britanni.’ Although 
we have but little or no data to go upon for making 
a compari ‘of expenditure and labour, yet we 
lay. gather enougl? to maintain the proposition, 
at all the great works of the Roman empire con- 
with the lines of communication did not 

qual the works of a similar kind which now exist 

n the island of Britannia. Another thing which 
aders us from making comparisons as to cost is 


that we have in every line of railway £6,000 per m. 
Poh Appius Claudifis cut through the country 
pay olsci without asking the price, and dispensed 
| all"juries for seaeasing damages. The comforts 


of law-expenses were not known; and I doubt much 
‘the surveyors and engineers got £1,200 a-mile. 

) 1) Augustus remade the Flaminian way to Ri- 
ni, he was the mle shareholder, and gave no 
Ge. Julius-Csesar and Mare Antony raised great 
r bg. thoy knew nothing about raising divi- 
lends. at which would have astounded them 
re than an irruption of barbarians,-would have 
been a bill of £1,800 for every mile of road fr 
ur ntary and law expenses.” Sir Francis 
presents this comparison of modern and an- 

cient engineering still more strikingly; ‘ Phe great 
‘ramid of Egypt was, according to Diodorus Siey- 

18, constructed by 300,000—according to Herodotus, 
00,000 men. It required for its execution 20 

nd the labour nded on it has been esti- 

as equivalent to lifting 15,733,000,000 cubic 
“stone, one foot high. Now, in the same 

if the labour ed in scapumaeiing the 
i 7 of the present London and 
: be red to one common 


“The 
The 
hich | 


burgh, with a branch-line passing the 
lisle; the Foss-way commencing [ 
coast of Devon, through to r 
coln; and the Iknield-way from the § of Dori 
Norwich. These roads were used by the Saxons, | 
Normans; and little improvement was m 
rae highways of the country. 

ary, a statute was passed, the 
the roads are tedious and 
that the inhabitants of the 
during the yéar upon the pu! 
the “ statute labour.” James 
tions for the regulation of the roads; 
storation of Charles II. that any improvemen ; 
this time, passengers and goods were com 5 
of horses; but the rapid increase of wheel 
an amendment of the old system. B: 
cap. 11, passed in the year 1683, the {her By | 
was introduced, and a money-payment apon the 
substituted for the yearly contribution of ’ 
Very little advance, however, was made on our tur 
until after the it of she Pretender; when the 
Government f in the of men i si 
Scotland, induced them, in 1748, to improve the roat 
that time the system has been r 
the year 1750 to 1839, nearly i ikke 
passed: and 23,787 m. of road made, divided into | 
having upon them 4,900 toll-gates; while the re 
for keeping the roads in repair amounted to £1 

Canals.) While the outline of the coasts of the U 
dom, and the number and variety of bays and arm 
which they present, are ad d 
powergand foster the com 
great internal water-courses soon pro’ h 
for the wants of an active internal trade and. 
transit; but the idea of forming canals to t) ‘ 
manufacture was not broached until 1720, when an a 


tained which proved the commencement of the great Leeds 





ro its to the places. of shipment in the 
0 ewcastl m-Tyne; and they consisted 
of wood imbedded in the ordinary road, in such 

‘to form wheel-tracks for the carts or waggons. 

; were pnenily waggons, carrying from two 

ons of coal, and mounted upon small wheels. It be- 
ual, at early as 1716, to nail thin pieces of mal- 
the surface of the wooden rails, wherever a steep 
curve rendered the draught harder than usual, 
ra continued in use for a century and a half 
) ort step being taken for the introduction of 
Aurabl material: some stone-ways were constructed for 
oses, but, though possessing many advantages, they 
ooth as those of wood, The next material improve- 
‘use of cast-iron plates upon the wooden rails, ‘The 
of any considerable extent was completed in 
‘conveyance of slate from the quarries of Lord Pen- 
ears afterwards this form of railway was oxton- 

‘by the coni-owners of Northumberland and Dur- 
troduction of malleable iron as a material for rails 
be considered to have done more than any other 
ment in ing railroads for becoming the principal 
vs ofa ercial country ; for much inconvenience was 
ithe frequent breakage of the rails, especially those of 
plate < pae of malleable ivon were laid down as 
Himited it, in or before 1808; but no machinery 

d by which they could be economically made in any 

at square or flat form, These and all similar con 

ever, Were superseded, in 1970, by Mr. Birkenshaw’ 

‘an efficient method for rolling irof¥ bars suitable for 

parp High-pressure engines were one of the 

pof the steam-engine. Newcomen, in 170), applied 
eylinders, and piston, to the atinospheric 

in 1721, combined the working-beam and 

principle, and produced the ear- 

worked by a cylinder and piston. 

‘reconstructed, and it may almost be said re-invented, 

i. In 1803, Messrs, Trevethick and Vivian 
‘first non-condensing engine to be applied to 

‘mo ‘carriages on railroads; and the experiment 

y tried upon the Merthyr-Fydvil tramroad in 

d i Muoeeneee built an engine at Killingworth, 

ance in the manufacture. From that pe- 
1880—although the locomotive was much im- 

great object of the engineers was to construct 

to draw heavy goods at the rate of four or five 

n for — eeenatenn of £500 offered 

and Ma railroad, pro- 
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total length of line opehed u 
viz., 4,656 m. % England, 846 m. in Seotlarid, aunt 494 m 
land. capital expended on railways, the traffic 
which are published oY. week, organ in duly, 1 

52,380,000; in 1843, to £57,63%°900; in 1 ‘to’ £6 U 
mn 1845, to £71,648,000; in 1846, £83,165,000;" M 
£109,528,000; in 1848, to £148,200,000; and inetuly, 
£181,000, The gross traffic returns fer cent. on the 
expended amounted, in 2842, to 8°29 per cent.; in 1843, 
in 1844, to 8°84; in 1845, t6 980; in 1846, to 9-25; fh 184; 


| 
. 


) 8-20; in 1848, to 6°78; and in 1849, to-6 18 per cent. e'belexs 


are not published weekly, amounts to about £16,000,000; that. 
£9,000,000 on the former, and £7,000,000 on the latter, m 
with the £181,000,000, a total of £197,000,000 expended on 
m. of railway, being an average cost of £33,110 per m, y 
receipts from all the railways in 9, amounted 
£11,806,000, from which, if the working expenses be deducted at 
the rate of 43 per cent., there remai a net available profit of 
about £6,729,.420 to remunerate the holders of property to the 
amount of £197,500,000, or at the rate of 840 per cent, The 
total receipts of all railway companies in the United kingdom, 
during 1853, amounted to the enormons sum of £18,000, This 
was more than one-third of the whole ordinary revenue of the 
siate—about the same proportion of thenet incomes from 
and professions returned under the propert: Act--and not 
much less than one-half of the grosgrental of the agricultura, 
land in Great Britain. Of this suth, eight millions and a half 
were derived from passengers’ fares, and the remaining nine 
millions and a half from goods traffic. It was not until 1852 
that the goods traffic attained its present relative superiority, 
The change which has taken place is evidently a proof of the 
increasing commercial prosperity of the country; for, vere, 
mer- 


penditure on the new and old lines, the traffic returns of ae 
q 


canals and turnpike-road: 

impossible to suppose that any 

chandise now sent by railway 

or waggons which formerly offered the sole means of convey: 
As to the canals, indeed, it appears that, though the net’ "i 
derived from them somewhat declined between 1842" and 1848, 
the falling-off was iiconsiderable—the assessment of the earlier 
year having been made on £1,229,202, and that of the latter on’ 
£1,106,545. The returns from the three divisions of the United 
kingdom presented a singular dissimilarity in the proportions 
derived from-the two sources, as will appear from the following 
figures, which give the percentage of each for 1853: 


Passengers, Gooda, 
47°45 oe wt 
Scotland, . Fy ‘ 39°52 
Treland, é ; 64°62, 35 


The number of miles of railway com ot traffic in. and, 
Wales, in 1856, was 6,352; in ‘Scotland, 1,152; in ‘es 
The receipts from passenger -tratfic, in 1856, 

£9,943,370; aud the receipts per mile from each class was £352 


from 1st Class passengers; £404 from 2d class; and £413 from 


England, . fs 5 


af dom, 


VILL. CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Constitution.]| The present constitution of the 
British legislature is not older than the 13th cent. 
The lord committee, in their inquiry into the 


stitution of the supreme legislature of Great E 


sert that at alltimes a me author 
England, difiprent kad digtioct trom 
“ peg Ry doc 

ve recourse,” Bays 





s 


i 


it sees ; and ‘hho act 
is valid ti has veceived the royal 
fs den has the nomination of all the 
sean of the inferior cl 3 ap- 
tes, counsellors, officers of state, 
2 eggs] of the fleet and arfhy; is supreme in 
matters of religion, as well as in civil matters; and 
by the same fiction of law which invests it with the 
pig oe and judicial authority, the sov- 
supreme executive magistrate. To 
ye a common phrase, the sovereign cannot do 
Pt law taking cognizance of his deeds 
the persons of his ministers. The power of 
Le and war indeed would make the sovereign 
master of the oy ded or misfortune of the coun- 
ie were nat t neh of the pee rather 
, am lg than real: for although the Crown ma 


bemalky tyra is necessary to conduct it 
oh success; and the granting of supplies rests en- 
tirely with the hons& -of-commons, hick thus ex- 
erts an effective control over every department of 
the government. 
.. The succession is hereditary, but limited to Pro- 
testant princes of the royal family; or in other 
words, “the Crown, by common law and constitu- 
tional ‘custom, is hereditary, and this in a manner 
y to itself; but th right of inheritance may, 
time to time, be changed or limited by rlia- 
ment: under which limitations the Crown still con- 


tines her€ditary.” Females may succeed as well 
as males. 


reat tai The antiquity of parliaments is 
great; b but an “yan have not been able to agree 
iod when parliaments were first 

inutibes seme jsome ou, gone that the commons 
formed pet of the national council under the free 
Saxon institutions; others affirming that the first 
direct evidence of commoners having formed part af 
national council occurs during the. reign of 
part. 2 Ti, In 1214, however, John issued writs 
Sawracting the sheriffs of counties to send two 
knights ofthe shire to represent the rest. The 
were first represented in 1265. Parlia- 
= the great council of the British monarch, 
of the nation, 

a ty the soverei 


ance, hy the ad 


It ean be sum- 
only, by writs issued out of 
e of the Be ivy council; and 
moned at least 40 days before, it ‘is to 
ae not ppt appear whetha, in the 


sae Fs sar definite 
for its Aion, Ne leres to. hare 
y a the will of the Crown until the 
when it po enacted that “ par- 
once a-year, or besser if 


Ireland. The pee rrested 
crimes of the highest kind, such as t 
and some others. They can be prince 
rs, who return their verdict, es 
ut upon their honour, A 
ment by proxy, a privilege 
and may enter a protest against any mea 
which he is dissatisfied. The constitut 
house-of-peers in 1857 was as follows: 
Princes of the blood Seg, . 
Dukes, . 
Marquesses, 
Earla, . 
Viscounts, é 
Barons, 
Peers of Scotland (elected ‘each 
Peers of Ireland (elected for life), 
English aah gh and bishops, > 


Irish rep’ bishops and =“ — 
House-of-Commons.| The reformed I 


mons consists of 500 members for 
Wales, 53 for Scotland, and 105 for 

in all 658 member®. These members ¢ 
knights chosen by the counties, 

cities, and burgesses by boroughs. Itisn 
known, at this distance of time, who had 


. the right of yoting for knights of the Fag 


the reform act the elective franchise: in 
extended to leaseholders, and eopyhold 
tion to forty-shilling freeholders, At pre 
are = -— a ae ae 
cogni y law. — fr 
restricted to tenants-in the Ori 
commons as well as the lords. yee: 
agen ‘Phey enjoy freedom of 

uestioned out of the psc 
we in it, Not only their own p 
their servants, are exempted fi 
causes, while on their y to. 
their attendagee there, and on 
The house-of-commons has vant 0 
any of the Crown's ministers, 
be tried by the pees, Tt also! ale 
of ting money; and consequ ntly e 
bill must originate. in it, So 


-mongof this right, that na a 


alteration to be made by a 


—— isa summary \ 


4) ey 





am 


3 but “ 


bill alwaysevemains in the same 

is resumed where it is left 

e however, the 

terminated; and such bills as have not 

must be resumed at the beginning as 

mever been introduced. The votes in 

of-commons are expressed by the words 

in the house-of-peers, by the words con- 

Each house has its speaker: 

lords is generally the lord-chancellor, or 

- “i t seal. The commons choose 

thei ; er at the meeting of ng J new parlia- 

ment; but as the office requires much knowledge of 

laws of Britain, as well as of the forms to be 

'in the house, the same person is generally 
ued during several parliaments. 

ia council.| Next in dignity to the parlia- 

a or great national conncil, is the privy council, 

: | op digs orp assistance of his majesty in the 


gatives and of the executive 
t of | ion. . The members of the 
De ceciare styled “right honourable.” They 
are cl by the king; and, whatever changes of 
may take place, no member of this 
is ever deprived of his office. Such mem- 
ver, as oppose the measures of adminis! 
never ovis and corsequently are as ig- 
int of the designs of government as those who 
belong to the council. The members are 
m to secrecy. The council meetings are always 
ed by some of the secretaries of state. 
et council.| Though not essential to the 
ion, a council, commonly known by 
the cabinet-council, is chosen from the 
the privy council. The cabinet-council 
ng’s ministry; and is composed of such 
ivy councillors as are distinguished by 
or leading influence. 
icers of the Orown.| The officers, commonly 
‘by the name of the great officers of the 
, the ale: age ic of England, the 
cellor, 
of the 


lord-high-treasurer, the 
council, the lord-privy-seal, 
wand the lord bightedairal Of 

-1 m 
lord-chancellor, ae. resident of 
n the mature of their places, retain 
ona pi mad in the acy ay 
ni 8 of wn are permit! y law, 
elled by custom, to have seats in parlia- 


‘ 
s 

ve 
Be ath 


secre! 
sonal ees the monarch €was his original s i 
of revenut, and for a considerable period after 
conquest the Crown lands, mines, forests, &c., were 
under the uncontrolled mgnagement of the sovere 
himself; and even when, at a later period, th 
greatergportion of the expenses gf government came 
to be granted by parliament, in the form of su) i, 
the entire expenditure of the sums so ‘was | 
still left to the Crown. After the Revolution of 
1660, a distinction was drawn between the military 
or extraordinary expenses of the government and 
those incurred in the — of the royal establish- 
ment and the ordinary administration of the coun- 
try; and the revenues appropriated to the latter 
were called the Civil list revenues, and provided 
partly from the Crown domains, and grt’ ha 
taxes expressly imposed for the — during the 
lifetime of the reigning sovereign. e cost of the 
civil government of Great B. as exhibited in the 
neapeaagl returns of 27th July, 1843, was as 
‘ollows :— ‘ ‘ 
The Royal civil list, Privy purse, Salaries of the 

household, and tradesmen's bills, . . 
The allowances to the principal branches of the 

Royal family, ° . . . . 
The Lord-lieutenant of Ireland's establishment, 
Salaries and expenses of Houses‘of parliament, 


Civil department—Salaries, including superannua- 
tion allowances, . « . . . 
Other annuities, pensions, and seperannuation allow- 


ances, . 
Pension civil list, 
Total annual cost of executive, © £1686,785 ~ 


The Civil list, which appears the largest item in 
the expenditure, dates its rise from the accession of 
Queen Anne. In this reign Che proceeds of certain 
Crown lands and Excise duties, which were pos- 
sessed by Charles IJ., were given up, and an annuity 
of £700,000 granted to the queen for her life, as a 
consideration for the surrender. This sum was to 
¢efray all the queen’s expenses, the salaries of her, 
ambassadors, and to provide for the administration 
of justice at home. At Anne’s death the hereditary 
revenues reverted to the Crown; but the arrange- 
ment has been carried out in the case of each suc- 
ceeding monarch. At the accession of George IIL, 
the Civil list was fixed at £800,000, additions being 
made from time to time. At the accession of Geo: 
1V., some part of the charge was transferred to t 
Consolidated fund, and the Civil list was fixed at. 

4 


£850,000. On the accession of William IV., 
Civil lit was fixed at £510,000, including £60, 

for the king’s privy purse and £50,000 for the 
me. Ontthe accedsion of Queen | ‘the 
Jivil list was fixed at £385,000, with ap 

Crown to grant pensions to the exter 


This is the present allowance to the 
future allow: i } 





wegen a pa of then 
ers received froin the army gn ber 
2,000 ment from the year 1834 to the year 184 
1,500 | clusive, it appears that the ane 
i rite” } pensioners was = years and 4. 
unlor ord of the Admiral 21008 . aver: service those admitted: on 
secretary to is aot as establishment 20 years and 10 months, 


ditto dito : means employed in raising regular 
i oe os pg Cento, A - exch, : : he ae No British 
‘Vioe- presen {leper of Boat: Trade, . ; K to bear arms, except for the defence of h 
of the Mi . . . . 2. but all able-bodied men from 18 to 45 
genera 4 . : : “gos | Militia service. The militia ee 
, secretary-at-war, F E i ; required, by ballot. a is 
pa geveraly i : : 2.0100 vay. | The superiority of Britaifi inn 
MirgSranst Cana” |: 4 [afew ia mainky the renal of her ox 
ae 5 J . 1400 | meree, which has always enabled her to gy gomm: 
‘Clerk nig : ; : ; : 1,200 | a number of experienced seamen. The m } for 
Storekeeper of ditto, : ' : : 1,200 | of Great Britain, during the war, ine! 
® than 1,000 vessels of-all sizes, manned 
: je : Z 20,000 | seamen. The following is a statement 
ie 2 . repr ber of — of which the British ot 
» * : : : ~™ | sisted at different periods :— 
Besides the above, there are a number of civil, 
judicial, and military officers, whose salaries are of cater Genan, 
smaller amount than most of the above. ‘he fol- James IL, 
lowing is a summary of these : li — IIL, 
BippOivilofcors, «at about £1,865 per annum, £409.960 feagel. 
Judicial officers, 559 419,837 George IL, 


74 Diplomatic and consular, ie % : 178.540 
val offigers, « * 44,166 


ibs Mi Military officers, ° . 822,961 George IIL, , 
serantaancs ofticers, 80,170 

Bye olonial officers, 201,340 | In 1792—which was a period of peac 
Officers of House of commons, 21,407 | immediately eae the phones 


verage i France—we had 16,000 seamen and 
"y opr are’ ships-of-the-line, and 103 smaller ve 
rmy.]. At the close of the war in 1814, the | mission; and, in the baw a 475 
peminecintsly belonging to theempire, and ex- | lists of the navy. In 1822, seven 
e of foreign troops in British pay, amounted | conclusion of the war, we had 21,00 
to 897,479 men, viz. : marines, 12 ships-of-the-line, and 
Reghlar troops, . . : : . 296,367 ‘| sels in commission; and 603 ‘one 
Indi cluding 20,000 British » di ane 464 alg yor Tn ee 
ja (inclu 5 1 80) iers), 
’ fa a facdudiog ime ) ie peta ships, carrying in a ta 
Great Britain,’ =. =. | 88,000 sia edge emt MB ig Hr a 
ame s 7 80,000 vessels of diferent sizes and ¢ 
ie —— | this force 301 ships and vessels w 
é - 897,479 | and employed in various ways, from 
it tothe above ve tp were added the number of | of-battle-ships, down to the 1-gun m 
foreig Late Serr idiaries in the pay gf Great | boat, and the steam-yacht; 
Britain at time, the total military force of the | at all. Ten ago we only had } 
te must have exceeded 1,000,000 of men. The | grandstotal of all-classes in 
of the amount of efffctive forcks maintained | all those were iling reels now 
January in each of the years 1829, 1835, 
a total of all ranks, exclusive of the 
corps, of 84,122 in 1829; 75,312 
ity: 2843: “The number of 


corps 
commissioned te 113, og 





] The following table exhibits the net 
‘ the revenue Britain and Ireland 


of 


1558 
1706 
1714 
1727 
1760 
1800 
1815 


£500,000 
5,691,805 
6,762,643 
8,522,540 
15,372,971 
36,372,000 
71,153,142 


ny is an account of the net revenue 
e of the United kingdom from 


52,951,749 
52,810,680 
52,233,006 
58,210,071 
64,430,344 
56,822,509 
63,864,605 


Expenditure. 

£50,185,7: 
50,945,169 
51,189,513 
50,647,648 
49,242,713 
50,943,830 
54,502,948 
54,185,136 
50,855,623 
50,231,874 
49,506,610 
50,792,512 
51,174,839 
60,031,568 
84,505,788 


t source of the ordinary revenue of the 
‘Kingdom is the customs, which were first 
n the 8° Edward I., and which, in the 
beth, amounted to only £50,000. In 

4 £782,000; in 1815, £11,360,000; 


0) 
seal 
04.85 


08 708; in 1844, their net amount 
1; their gross, £24,277,477. In 
t was £20,442,170; in 1855, 


reat source of ordinary revenue is 
duced in 1643. In 1834 this branch 
u a net amount of £12,554,609; 

ling January 5, 1848, £14,154,054; 


tive branch of the revenue is 
vhich were first introduced in 1671. 


ie in ike 


ending January 5, 
£6,643,772; in 1855, 


Scalise of saxon tie 

: missioners Xe8,- 

come tax, amounting in 1843 to 
50, to £5,388,087; in 1855, to 


on pen- 
—and some 


one year 

168,768,000 in 1840; in 1847, to 822,000,000; 

604,000,000, Exclud.ag fract’or~ the srbjoined table shows the. 
cost of management and the gross and net revenue of the poste 
office for the last fifteen years:— fialca | 


Year. Gross Revenue. Cost of Management. Net Revenue. 
£2,339,737 £687,313 £1,652,4! 
2.346.278 686,768 1 
2,390,768 756,999 1,633, 
1.359.466 * 858,677 500, 
1,499,418 938,168 
1,578,145 977,504 
1,620,867 980,650 
985,110 
1,125,594 
1,838,745 
1,196,520 
1,403,250 
2,165,849 1,824,562 840,787 
2,869,152 1,194,398 
1857 1,822,287 


Exclusive of conveyance by steam-vessels nd boats, and not 
counting the walks of letter-carriers, or the carriage of the mails 
from post-offices to railway ciation | the whole distance oven. 
which mails were conveyed within the United kingdom, in 
was upwards of 61,000 m. per day; being about 2,600 m. more. 
than at the end of 1855. The number of letters delivered in 
the United kingdom during 1857, with the rate of increase, and, 
the proportion of letters to population, was as follows;— tie 


Number Increase per =‘ Proportion,of* " 
of Letters cent. on number letters to. 
in 1857. in 1856, population, 
England, . 410,000,000 = About S$ 21 to. cach persun, 
Ireland, ; 43,000,000 a 26 t arin : 


Scotland, . 51,000,000 a 16 ¢ * 


United kingdom, 504,000,000 er Wi ” 


At Leeds the proportion is as high as 24 letters pai ope | 

at Glasgow and Birmingham 27, at ! iverpool 29, in Dub 

Manchester 30, in Edinburgh 36, and in London 43, Di 

the last five years the rate of increase in letters, as compared 

each instance with the namber in the preceding year, has been 

a8 follows :—1853, 8} per cent.; 1854, 8; 1855, 24; 1856, 4 1867, 

54; average, nearly 6. Of the whole number of 1857, - 

nearly a quarter were delivered in London and the suburban. : 

tucts; and counting those also which were despatched, y 

one-half passed through the London office. According to an’ 

official wee as a recent Serirsiovd i the Jawa ft S27 

bourg, giving various Russian postal statistics Cet 

the whole number of letters posted in Russia was Wout 6,400, 

or almost exactly the same as the number posted in the. 

city of Manchester and its suburbs. The number of, i 

jetters last year was rather more than a million and j 

or about one registered letter to 400 ordinary letters,. The num. 

ber of newspapers delivered in the United kingdom in as 

in the previous year, was about 71,000,000. f 4 
War expenditure.| Some idea —_ be formed of . 

the immense resources of the British empire, from. 

the following statement of the national 

during the war. Ti the total ¢ 

loans and taxes, but d ng from it 

annually, as the probable expenditure of the U 


vt oa had peace been preserved, we find 
lo result ;— { Foe \ beushies 
Sums annually raised for the if bape i108: +n 1798, 
1793 £4,000,000 -a7e8 29,000,000" 
10,000,000, DH hy 100 
chin Peel 





Ditto), st. 
1812 (war in Spain and Russia), 

1813 (war in Spain and Germany), 
reed (war on the French territory), q 
According to the official returns the national de- 
. fence from 1801 to 1806 cost the country, during 
the century, upwards of 1,000 millions of money, 63 
per cent. of which was expended in the 14 years of 

war, and the remaining 87 per cent. was incurred in 
| the 22 years of peace, viz.:— 

22 years; 
1815 to 1836. 


£137,719,606 
204,406,907 
34,176,949 


376,303,462 


Total, 36 years; 
1801 to 1836, 
£375,161,404 

642,400,819 
92,375,853 


1,009,938,076 


14 years; 
180 }gto 1814. 
£287,441,798 
837,993,91 
58,198,904 


633,634,614 


One source of public expenditure, which bore very 
_ hard upon our national resources during the war, 
consisted of the amount of loans and subsidies paid 
to fyi countries. The ‘hggregate sum thus ab- 
i from the national resources in the 22 years 
' from 1793 to 1814, amounted to £46,298,459. U 
to, 1853, in loan, subsidy, or otherwise, the Britis 
| government has advanced to foreign states, from 
| 1792, the sum of £64,215,126. 
Tn con a ome i unparalleled expendi- 
|| ture, it should be borne in mind that the sums in 
. the latter years are greatly swelled by the accumu- 
_ lation of interest on the previous expenditure: and, 
that after 1810, fully 20 per cent. on our forei 
expenditure is to be put to the account of the de- 
nae of our bank-paper. But, after every 
eduction, the amount of expenditure for the whole 
| contest was estimated by Mr. Lowe, in 1830, at 
; 100,000,000, of which £460,000,000 was added to 
_ ourpermanent debt, and £640,000,000 raised by the 
j regate annual supplies. The war of 1689, under 
ig William, cost annually between £3,000,000 
£4,000,000, and added in all, £20,000,000 to the 


debt. Under Qu 


Navy, 
- Ordiaanee 


een Anne, our annual ex- 


Tn that of 1786, the augmonted 2 

0 In- 7 re- 

@ country, setae bold system of Lord 
ed our an 





6,640,596 
12,182,769 
19,014,708 


7,028,488 
8,010,882 
19,745,059 


Colonial eapenditure.| The colonial e1 
Great Britain entailed upon the mother-coan 
the five years ending 31st of March, 1847, 
total cost of £9,742,354 solely for the pa 
Majesty’s troops and for commissariat ¢: 
being, on an average, nearly £2,000,000 per 

The National debt.) A public debt, in one form 
been in almost every country an of establi 
ment. Its amount, however, was seldom allowed to ¢ a 
anticipation of one or two years’ revenue, until f 
or plan of rendering public obligations transferable from 
hand, gave well-established governments a surprising 1 
borrowing. The debt of Britain is of two kinds,—j 
unfunded, The unfunded debt consists of deficiencies ‘pa 
ments of government, for which no regular semrity has bee 
given, and which bear no interest; or in bills, : 
notes, issued by the exchequer, for the purpose 
occasional expenses, and which bear interest, some fro 
on which they were issued, others from six months 
dmte. When debts of this kind have une 
those to whom they are dug dawane payment, it beeo 
sary to satisfy that demarfil, either paying the debt, 
affording the creditors that security for principal | 
regular payment of the interest which they may judge 
Administration has always had recourse to the latter m 
particular branch of the actual revenue is for 
terest of the opal eae pe PPrrgetrm i 
be borrowed by —The or h 
else than the public d To have a share in th a | 
be a creditor of the nation. The of national fi 
posed to be superior to that of any private p m5 
fore, money lent to government always. bears a lower 
than that Jent on private security. The f 


ba 


ations in the price of stocks, 

national creditors, and give rise to 

by the name of stock-jobbing. ( 
piexing distinctions of funded andi. piteniiek: 
redeemed, the following sums represent the 
successive periods :— 


At the Revolution, 


‘ture to an aver- | ° 





28,563,517 
28,323,961 
28,091,590 
28,017,127 


793,875,199 


meome and Capital.| Mr. Colquhoun, 

: . the wealth of the British empire, 
ed the amount of preuecty raised and created 
within the United kingdom and all its 

ies, or, dn other words, its 


and. dencies, 
al income, in 1812, as follows :— 
2) >) @RWAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
thet £216,817,624 
8,000,000 
114,230.000 
31,500,000 
46,373,748 
2,000,000 


2,100,000 


8,500,000 
5,000,000 
1,818,00€ 


£432,939,872 
£18.215,474 
28,712,466 


celand tipping,  . 
psive of the colonial fisheries of 
ndland ‘ > ; a 
chartered banks and private banking 


‘ 


41,927,940 
800,300 
in 
+ 6,194,280 


” 911,966,494—218, 160,724 


. . + £695,228,836 


‘eminent statist calculated the amount 

‘the British empire, or the value of the 

n and all its colonies and dependen- 

ype, America, Africa, and Asia, including 

il possessions under the management of 
dia company, in 1812, as follows:— 

} one . a £2,736,640.000 

. Sh 22,161,330 


1.072427, 751 


: 4 i F i 4,006,530806 
ulations of the same nature as 
‘by different economists 


4 ays 571 
Tota? of increased capital employed in Se a scat 
articlés of 7 * eek ® 
Articles of Trade. ° © 
jopmen, warehouse- “ 1H 
Cotton imported (10 years’ st rete ; 
itton import average), 
Wool (1 year), F $90,226 
Silk (average of 10 years), . 1,657,485 
Linen flax (7 years’ average), . 6,829,095 
Iron (1 year), é ‘ 234,975 
1.358.864 
1,408,464 


Ships, ©. At ‘ 
Deposits in savings’ banks (2 years), 
11,825,000 


Butchers’ and farm-bailiffs' 
horses, 18,122 


Total of increased capital employed in trade, 
Houses—182)—Rental, £10,261,334 
1832—Do., 12,629,986 


Increase, ‘ 2,368,646 5 . 
Total iucteased capital variously employed, £208,704,977 


ESTIMATE OF CAPITAL EMYLOYED IN 1832, 1833, 1834, — 


Total of capital employed in articles, &c., of luxury, £406,953,000, 
443,990 houses’ rental of Great Britain—12,629,980, 300,000,000 
‘Total of capital employed in articles, &., of trade, 830,890,480 


octemsintnthetibin 
Total capital employed, ‘ é £1,037,348,430 


It is estimated by Mr. Porter and others that one~ 
fourth part-of the annual income of the iin vel 


£87,887,977 


or about £80,000,000, is Saved. So much is 
annually in new buildings, new machinery, ‘nex 
utensils, new permanent wealth, and added to the 
cnet of the country. 1] The fol eee ioe 
‘omparative taxation. e follo compara- 
tive statistical table, showing the conta thre aia 
ation of this and foreign cofntries, was referred to” 
by the chancellor of the exchequer in introducing 
the budget of 1855-6 :— Bis 'o 


GREAT BRITAIN. ‘ ds Pie 


Interest Military Misccllanedild : f 
of public and naval Total, 
lebt. expenditure, ©*Penditure. Hie 
£ £ £ a 
27,918.027 16,198.416 11,102,887 65,219.890 1 
27,790,262 16,487,769 11,566,500 55,844,581 - 
1854-65 27,864.533 30,121,706 12,214,408 70,200,64' 
1855-6 28,112,824 61,661,287 13,270,735 93,044,746 ‘ 
he tate par heed of tan atten: fee. ioe anaes 


that necessary for the public debt, was in 1852-3, 10s, ‘§ 
1853-4, 19s. 10d.; in 1854-5, £1 9s. 9d. ; in 1895-6, £2 55. \ 


“ Year. 


1852-8 
1853-4 


4 FRANCE. 

nterest ‘Military Pes 

ofpublic and naval peer ey Total, 
bi¢ expendityye. “chee 


£ £ 
15.884.989 16.460,289 24.994.791 57.37 
14,976,380 16,721,704 pach ni 


ptreer Peper ok 27,8 fy 
MONT 





851, 1.79 
Z or BreraGne, an ancien 


json on he Ww 
gdome and undedon the Nb by the 


Channel and Normahdy; Bn’ the a _ 
Anjou; on the SE sttou; and on the S 
by the Atlantic. Tt®how forms the five dep: 
Cotes-du-Nord, Finistire, Tile-e-Vilaine, Loire. 
Inferiture, and Morbihan. Its ancient division was 
into Haute B., comprising the five bishoprics of Ren- 
nes, Nantes, Saint- lo, Dol, and Saint-Brieuc, and 
of which the cap, was Rennes; and Basse B., com- 
~ ry See) four bishoprics of Vannes, Quimper, 
Baint< gots Fn ion sy and i which the 
as Vannes.—The coast of B. is of very irregu- 
ie nade, deeply indented by a succession of 
bays, and sprifikled with islets. The Menez chain of 
ountains traverses it from E to W, and attains an 
alt. of 1, 300 ft. The principal rivers are the Oust and 
the Loire. The soil is fertile only on a few spots; 
@ great portion Sf the interior is occupied with fo- 
rests, or with vast barrén sandy heaths called /andes, 
and comparatively little grain or wine is produced; 
but considerable numbers of cattle are reared, and 
poe and hemp produce is abundant and of ex- 
it quality. Lead, iron, and coal are extensively 
3 and an active commerce is conducted in 
lit, brandy, cattle, salted fish, butter, salt, iron, 
and coal. ‘The Bretohs, or native inhabitants 
of hays Coe iged in features, language, man- 
1 character from the rest of the 
nea aeaen. etihey are a branch of the Celtic 


; and their language, called the Armorican or 
is nearly allied to the Welsh. They are 
small in personysvith hard ungainly features ; 

y filthy in their habits, and unskilful and in- 

nt in cultivating the soil.—B. was governed for 
many centuries by its own dukes. It became united 
with the Crown by the marriage of Charles VIIL 
with Anne dorkese of B., and definitively in 1532 
pa pep I... dt preserved, however, its states- 


one and BRITTNAU, or Bs privileges till the Revolution. 
BRITTNAU, or Barryav, a town of Switzerland, 


in tei P ant Pro 
. testants, 
As he r. promontory on the W coast of the 
‘of Nova Zembla, in N lat. 70° 10’, E ma: 61°. 
AY, @ parish in co. Cork, 5p E of 


SALOME, a parish of Onion 
lop. in 


Aargau, 3 m. 8 of Zofingen, on the 


ot Tetaverth. Area 870 acres. 


zIN NGEN, a village @f Baden, %n the circle 
per Fi oper rote ing quan Pop. 
; large. quantities pie 


ai Sea teaa 


SW of Tulle. Pi pa 
in 1846, 8,382. It} 


ublic Ii + & #rinting-pregs, hat 
pocetuenek: The ton eRe 
built of stone and covered oO ; 
chiefs, wax - candles, oil, 
mills; and carries on an active e 
and dindes truffées, chestnuts, wines: ‘of t 
timber, oil, cattle, and wool. An 


is held here in ease In the nthe iis 


mine, and a quarry 
BRIVEZAGC, a vitage of of France, in 
jeu, on the r.- 


Correze, cant. of Bea I 
Dordogne, 20 m. f Brives. Pop. 700. 

BRIVIESCA. Brepresca, { 

BRIVIO, a town of Venetian Lombardy 
gov. of Milan, proy, and 18 m. ESE of Com 
reebank of the Adda, near its point of i 
Lake Lecco. Pop. 1,500. A 
against the French was made here. by the. 
in 1799. 

BRIX, a commune of France, in the*dep. 
Manche, cant. and 6 m. NW of Valognes. _ 
3,088. i 

BRIX. See Brux. 

*BRIX (Sr.), a town of France, in the « 
Yonne, cant. and 6 m.SSE of Auxerre. 
The environs, which are extremely fertile, ai 
cellent wine. 

BRIXEN, a town of Tyrol, in the gov. a 
SSE of Innspruck, in the circle of Bru 
beautifully situated amid lofty mountains, 
confluence of the Rienz with the 
alt. of 1,955 ft. above sea-level. It is b 
Italian style ; and contains a catheden ae an 
palace, a F yregerte nese wim a college, an € 
nary, an BLE t 

rons produoa beth. both omy ‘and white. potg 
climate is too severe to produce wine of 
cellence. The ancient bishopric of B. w 
ised in 1803, converted into @ pri 
united a x a, ues ae : 

BRIXEH. arish an seaport-town 
shine, 25 m. Seo! Exeter, near the Sexi 

Tor-bay. Area of p. 5,740 acres, 
5,684; in 1851, 5,986.. ‘The penn apt a 
the port of Dartmouth, and has 
with upwards of 20,000 tons of n 


asides oye ot ied 
oe m. ENE of if ‘ 





9m. 


: 
onthe island of Gottland 
.—Ailso a town in the 


IN , @ township of Fulton eo., in the 
“York, U. 8, 42 m. NW of Albany. 
}, 2; 738. 
a parish of Wilts, 74 m. SW 
Area 6,904 acres. Pop. in 1851, 821. 
, a parish of Devon, 5 m. "NE of 
serdar Bristol and Exeter railway. Area 
in 1851, 2,450. 
a hundred of Sussex co., in 
af Delaware, 8. Pp. in 1840, 2,640. 
, a tything in the p of Wring- 
rit Area 3,00 acre Pop. Fin 1851, 575. 
FIELD, or Braprimxp, a parish of Hert- 
3 m. WNW of Buntingford. Area 620 
in 1851, 8. 
RD, «a village i in the p. of Kilseily, co. 
W of Killaloe. Wop. 342.—Also a v. in 
olehane, co. Limerick. Pop. 266. 
NN, a hamlet in the p. of Broad- 
‘Worcestershire. Pop. in 1851, 113. 
pi ADHAVEN, a spacious bay on the N coast 
Fvhestan ‘between Kid island on the E and Erris 
W. It sends offta curved prolongation 
towards the head of Blacksod bay, from which it is 
a narrow isthmus. - 
, a hamlet in the p. of Hallow, 
. Pop. in 1851, 482. 
OADHEMBU ¥,a parish of Devon, 5 m. 
‘of Honiton, and 6 m. E of the Bristol and 
wailway. Area 4,750 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
884. 


Ps ON, a of Devon, 4 m. 
Area'2; 7 acres, Pop. in 1841, 


1851, 754. 
- HINTON, a parish of Wilts, 6 m. ssw 
, Area 3,659 acres. Pop. in 185i, 714. 
HOLME, a hamlet in the p. of Thorne 
hire, 11 m. NE of Tuxford. 
in 1851, 115. 
TLL, a hundred in Swssex co., in the 
aware, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 3,741. 
Yio in the p. of St. Ishmael, 
‘ire. im 1851, 321. 
D- ANE, a in the p. of Hawar- 
atshir bet nemohengd in 1851, 17. 
LAV shire, in 


ete nea ft. 


BROADSOUND, an extensive b ° 
coast of Ai ‘to the SW of Nor ay 
islands, in N lat. 22° 28’, E long. 149° 

BROADSTAIRS, erly 
in the, p. of St. Peter, on shee coaat at ti, i 
Thanet, Kent, 75 m. of , and 2 m, fof 

It is.a-memer of the town.and port of 
Dover, and has of late yehrs been much resorted to 
as a watering-place. 

BROADSTONE, ‘a township i the be PT) 
— Pop. in 1851, 210. 

OADWARD, a township in the p. and 1} 

8 of Leominster, Herefordshire. Pop. in 1851, 
BROADWAS, a parish of Worcestershire, on the 
N bank of the Teme, 6 m. W of Worcester: Area . 

1,160 acres. ae in 1851, 318. 

BROADWATER, a parish of Sussex, lm. N of 
Worthing. Area 2,560 acres. Pop. in 1851, 5,970: 
See also BassenrnwalrE. 

BROADWAY, a parish of Dorset, 8 m. NW of 
Melcombe- -Regis, intersected by the Bath and We 
mouth railway. Area 1,029 acres. Pop, in 1851, 
610.—Also a p. in Somerset, 24 m. NW o' Ilminster, 
near the Chard canal. Aréa 2,072 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 490.—Also a p. of Worcestershire, 54 m, SE of 
Evesham. Area 4,800 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,629. 

BROADWELL, or Brapve, a parish of Glouces- 
tershire, 14 m. NNE of Stow-on-the-Wold, inter: 
sected by the Cheltenham, Oxford, and London 
railroad. Area 1,600 acres. Pop. in 1851, 888. 

BROADWELL, a parish of Oxfordshire, 5 
of Burford. Area 5,874 acres. Pop. in 1851, ir 
—Also a hamlet in the p. of Leamington-Hast 
Warwickshire. Pop. in 1851, 220, 

BROADWINDSOR, a parish, of Dorset, 8 m. 
WNW of Beaminster. a 6,214 acres. op. in 
1851, 1,516. 

BROADWOOD- KELLY, a parish of Devon, 54 
m. NE of Hatherleigh. Area 2,660 acres. Pop,in 
1851, 376. 

BROADWOODWIDGER, a parish of Devon, 6 

Exeter 


om. NE of Launceston, intersected by the’ 


and Falmouth railway. Area 8,780. acres, | ‘Pepin 
1851, 890. 

BROA KAY, an indentation of the SW coast uf } 
the island of Cuba, encldsed ge by Foint-Gurda, 


in N lat. 22° 30’, and fee 
BROBURY, a of Hoetondahive, 8}.m. NE ; 
ot the Woe Area 508 acres. — 


of Hay, on the N ; 

Po; + 1851, 60. % 
BROC (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. of 

Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Issoire. Pop. 1,117); 

HON, a commune of France, in 
Céte-d’Or, cant, of Gevray, 8 m. from 
444. The davirbns afford good red aie 

BROCK. See Broxck. 
BROCK, a township i a ~ home ¢ 
ada West, on the 
BROCKDISH, a 
on the N bank of 


Harleston, : 

1,069 acres. in 1851, 484. 
‘oon = aeae ckstadt. 
a small harb 


poy 


in 





elevation throughout 
or 80° ° 


‘an 8. The heat was 

AS 
— /R. Or —18° F., on anuaty 

Pte feivatting wind da trois the ; And next to it 

m the W. [Mahkimann’s ronateberichte.] Great 

iacbties obtains in the vatious admeasurements 

ich haye been made of this celebrated mountain. 

Ebel assigns it only 2,528 Parisian ft. ; De Luc, 

268; Erxl 8,275; Hofer, 8,360; Schuitz, 8,480 ; 

Iner, 8,528 ; senthal, 8,572 ; and Winkler, 3,640 
Parisian ft. The B. detives its physical importance 
“chiefly from the circumstance that the whole country 
around it is comparatively level, or presents only a 

«* few low hills. Potatoes are successfully cultivated 
‘on its ne The Bode, Ilse, Schluft, and Ecker, 
‘ate the p rincipal tivers which have their origin in this 
meitiale, ear the summit stands what is called 
the B. house, a large Stone building 180 ft. long and 
80 ft. wide, with walls 5 ft. thick, efected in 1800 for 
a accommodation of tourists. 

ROCKENHURST, a parish of Southampton, 4 
ta NW of Lymington. Area 2,980 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 1,084. 

BROCKFORD, a ham 
it, Suffolk. Pop. 2 

ROCKHAGEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 

Pop. 


aan’ in the parish of Wether- 


‘ge Wemrpbalia, circle and 6 m. S of Halle. 


2,000, possesses extensive distilleries, and has a 
erable trade in thread, Hops are cultivated 

BROCKALL, a putish of Novthamptonshire, 

‘ a Parish of Nort! ig re, 

re. mE ‘of Daventry, intersected by don J | 

aay = -_ Grand 'y reg canal. 


 MBROCKHAMPTON. a 1 a nar the jin the p. of Buck- 
Newton, Dorset, 12 m. NE of Dorchester. Po 

“in 1851, 183:—Also a Sopeur' in the p, and 2 m. NE 

Bromyard, Herefords: Area 1,410 acres: 

in 1851, 2 a p. of Herefordshire, 6 m. 

sbthben, on ts E bank of the Wye. Area 785 

ae Pop. in 1851, _ — a tything in the p. 

Hayant, Southam . in 1851, 109. 

oe Ah town . in the 'p: of West- 

b i, Cumberland, 4$ m, SE of Wigton. Pop. in 

*BROORLESBY, a apie af Lincolnshire, in Yar- 

h “ocggeegy 3,860 ng ly in 


LEY, a 


1851, 425. 
BROD, a town of 
eer 
in op’ 
same name. is defended 
is an np commercial 
ga oe Cart 
iume, on the 
seignorial castle, a s Catholia’ 
wrought in the nal 
BROD, or Broon, a town andfi 
in the Military confines, on the 1. bane. t 
opposite the Turki€h town of the same name, ans ; 
m. SE of Posega. Pop. — Meee q 
and possesses an active trade in weal 
ton, with the adjacent districts, | 
BROD (Uncarisci), or Unsnaxy, aang t 
of Austria in Moravia, circle and 8 m. ESE | 
disch, on the r. bank of the Olsawa, Pop: 
whom 2,440 are Cathélics, and the 
It is surrounded by old walls of 
contains a fine seignorial castle 
princes of Kaunitz. It possesses 
cloth, and has an active commerce in 
Sand leather. : 
BROD pence pty a walled town of 
in the circle and 7 m. NW of Kaurzim,.on 
bera, 20 m. E of Prague. Pop. 621. i 
BROD (Deurscr), or Nremmozky 
of Bohemia, in the circle and 26 m, SSE. 
on the r. bank of the Sazawa, Pop, 9,988, 
tains a gymnasium, and an exteneieait 0 
a meng seeping — 
vision of Hungary, in the 
= on the N by the comitats of 
yrnica; on the regiment of 
on the S by Doce hese whieh it is 
Save; and on the W by the: 
rises an area of 764 sq. m., and is i 
ig epic Pop. in 1887, 3 


‘oye! 


er 


arated | 


Vinkeroe 

BRODE (Great), a town of E 
= a oe ONE of Oldenburg. 
soun 10 m, 

BRODECZ, a town of Bohemia, 
on the |. bank of the Iser, x 
Horka, and 6 m. S of Jung- 

BRODICK» See Arran. 

BRODRAH. See 





tapi and 7 m. NE of Am- 
p. 1,200. It is one of the best-built and 
‘environs of the cap., and is still re- 
or the singular neatness of its streets and 
. Its houses, although generally bape are 
h fantastic ornaments, and painted green, 
white; and fronting each is a small garden; 
are paved with brick, and kept most scru- 
lean. The commerce of B., which is ex- 
‘ consists chiefly in corn and cattle. 
SEN, a commune of the Netherlands, 
i , arrond. and 21 m. N of 
the 1. k of the Meuse, 50 m. 
i Pop. 824. It possesses manu- 
} il and gloves, and tile and brick-works. 
with ADMERGILL, a towuship in 
p Barnoldwick, W. R. of Yorkshire, 9m. WSW 
ton, near the Leeds and Liverpool canal. Area 
Pop. in 1851, 199. 
G , @ mountain of SE Australia, at the S 
ty of the Cocopara or Peel range, in § lat. 34° 
EB long. 147° 15’. 
or CHAMBROIS, a canton, commune, 
| town of France, in the dep. of Eure, arrond. o 
may. ‘The canton comprise’ 27 com., and in 1831 
da pop. of 11,767, The town is 8 m. from 
a 1,007. 
of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
of Cob entz, and circle of Ahrweiler, on 
. Pop. 800. Copper is wrought in the 


BROHME, a town of Hanover, in the landrost of 

{ 10m. NE of Gifhorn, on the r. bank of 
é “eth, m,. Pop. ‘47. 

; H, a ~ “on ga village of py in the 

and 20 m. N of Dussel- 

ares 6m. E of Duisberg, near the Ruhr. 

BB. stands on the 1. bank of the Ruhr, 

‘Mulheim. Pop. of the seignory with 


, town> of Poland, 90 m. ENE of Plock, 
SSE of Ostroleka, on the r. bank 
Po resseies It was formerly the resi- 
; of Plock. 

‘a town of Hanover, prov. of Luneberg, 


‘ AY, an extensive indéntation of the 
oat a Anse i betwnen the countics of North- 


sagen re J g the estuary 


in Slat. 85’, Fand Kloss. 
and contains several 


eH a ilts, 2m.NW 


ser 1,618. : 
ROMBACH, a town of Baden, in ee 
Rhine nae NE of Lirrach. Pop.’602. Risin 3 


BROMBERG Sa government‘of Pb wipe rd 
forming with that tof Posen the grand duchy of 


It has {ts name from its chief tgwn, and contained, 
on 4,580 sq. m., in 1881, 824,78) inhabitants, Poles 
and Germans, of ‘whom 119, ‘208 were Protestants 5 
185,046 Catholics ; and 20, 581 Jews. In 1846 oi 
pop. was returned ‘at 463,969,,.0f whom 260,840 were 
Catholics. The soil is sandy, marshy, and on the 
whole unfruitful; but produces corn, ax, hemp, and 
potatoes, and a considerable quantity of timber. It 
is subdivided into 9 circles, of which that of B, con- 
tains on an area of 575 sq. m. about 45,000 inhabi- 
tants; in 1846, 56,038. 

BROMBERG, [Poxisn, Bydgoszcz,] a town of the 
Prussian states, in the grand duchy of Posen, 80 m. 
NW of Thorn, and 5 m. W of the river Vistula, the 
cap. of the district of the Netze, apd of a dep. and 
circle of the same name. It stands on the navigable 
river Brahe, and contains 650 houses, a Lutheran and 
a Catholic church, 2 convents, a Catholic academy, 
2 hospitals, a royal granary, a provincial w 
infantry barracks, an extensive sugar-refin aon fl 
9,862 inhabitants, the majority of whom are rotes- 
tants. Here are manufactures of leatherstockings, 
linen stuffs, and pottery; and a trade is carried te 
in corn, wool, timber, and leather; there are also 
several breweries, distilleries, and mercantile depots. 
This place, founded in 1346, gives name to a canal 
which was completed in 17765, and connects the Brahe 
near Bromberg, with the Netze near Nakel. It is 
about 19 m. long; 28 ft. broad ; and 34 ft. deep; and 
has 11 sluices. It cost at first a sum of 700, dol- 
lars, and it requires an yearly outlay of about 4,000" 
dollars to keep it in repair, This canal is a work of 
great importance, as completing the communication 
between the Vistula, the Oder, and the Elbe. 
© BROMBORKOW, or Bromsoroven, a parish of 
Cheshire, 5 m. NE of Great Neston, intersected by 
the Chester and Birkenhead railway, Area 8,612 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 573; in 1851, ek: 

BROMBY, a township in Frodin 
Lincolnshire, 7 m. WNW of Glandford- Sage Tepe Pop.’ 


in 1841, 160; in 1851, 159. 

BROMBY ISLANDS, a group of winall Saha 
off Cape Wilberforce, on ‘the NE coast of BMS 
in § lat. 11° 50’, and E long. 136° 42’, ‘ ne 
_ BROME, a parish of Suffolk. Area 892 | 
Pop. in 1841, 828; in 1851, 314, ou pee hs 4 

ROME, a, township of Lower Can y 
of Shefford, bounded ofthe N by 
by Bolton, on the 8 by Sutton, and on the 
with rocky hill unt for eultass Bat 
‘ aor 
timber, iene mountain iron-ore. The Jo 





_ intersected H ee 
in the bridge of 1 crosses the Marke — 
70 ft. span, apes 1,85} 
‘or’ B Bicdtatx., a towaslip in the 
Lihat Cheshir8, 34 m. SSW of Nantwich, 
the nghi and Liverpool Junction canal, 
Area 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1851, P42. 

BROMHAM, a parish of Bedfordshire, 4 m. 
WNW of Bedford, intersected by the Ouse, which 
is here crossed bya bridge. Area 1,800 acres. Pop. 
in 1851, 343.—Also a p. oot Wilts, 3}-m. NW of De- 
wee a the Kennet and Avon canal. Area 3,593 

re. in 1851, 1,619. 

Y, a market-town and parish of Kent, 
on ape ee side of the Ravensbourne, 10 m. SE of 
London, and near the Croydon railroad. In the vwi- 
cinity is the episcopal re : the diocese of Ro- 
chester. Area 4,646 acres. . in 1851, 4,127,— 
Also a township in the p. Hecleshall, Stafford- 
shire, 8 m. NW Stafford. yom 1,080 acres. Pop. 
in et 83. 

ROMLEY, or is ices a township in the p. 
of Boat Boars Northumberland, 4m. SE of 
Goreria , and near the Newcastle and Carlisle raiJ- 

. in 1851, 409. 

ROM: Y-ABBOTS, a parish and township of 
shire, 12 m. E of Stafford and 129 m. NW 
mdon, Area 9,360 actes. Pop. in 1851, 1,563. 


MLEY (Great), a parish in Essex, 4} m. 
eer of pie eaningt ee, intersected by the Colchester 


way. Area 2,950 acres. Pop. in 


Sr. Leonanp), a parish in Middle- 
of StePaul’s, London, and inter- 
the Eastern Counties railroad. Area 620 
Rai kg 1851, 11,789. 
MLRY (Lrrrze), Pal set vish in Essex, 34 m, 
Manni tree, intersected by the Colchester 
iB dus. ich Area 11,841 acres. Pop. ir 
sig a township in the P of Worthen, 
Pop. in 1851, 468. 

N, a town in the parishes of Gilling- 
haa Chatham, 1m. NE of Chatham. Pop, in 
1, 8,727.—Also a hamlet in Kensington parish, 
ae 1 “a Wsw shapely nthe and Pop. 
14,870.——Also a in the p. and 1} m. 
‘North of Hngland ot kori “geinity 
n the ty 
n Are 0a for . defeat of the Sota 
801 acres. Pop. in 1, 1,491.— 
in the N. R. serra sin m. WSW 

gh. Pop. in 1851, 1,572. 

Bramrto> 


Christianopel. ‘This 
ancient prov. of Smaland 
in history for the treaties orem 
mark Te ich were here entered 
and 1645. 4 
BROMSGROVE, or Broomserove, a pi 
market-town of Worcestershire, 64m. vv 
wich, and 116 m. NW of kanes pas 
ham and Gloucester r. 
Birmingham canal. Area ee. p- 10,00Reaniae 
in 1851, 10,308.—The town extends about 1 m. along 
the turnpike road, and contains several good terme ' 
Natheuacing ' is the principal trade here. 
BROMWICH (Castie, and Lrrrns). 
p. of Aston, Warwickshire. B, Castle is 44m, 
of Coleshill, near the Birmingham and Derby 
way and the Binninghem and Fazely canal. 2 
in 1851, 657. of B. Little, 508. 
BROMWICH 1 Wan), a parish of 
2m. SE of Wednesbyry, intersected By the 
Junction railway and the ae here 
comprises an area of 5,710 acres. 
BROMYARD, a parish of Herefontehine, 
NE of Hereford, ‘and 125 m. NW of London. - 
8,611 acres. Pop. in®1851, 3,093. 
BRON, a commune af France, in 
cant. of Meyzien. a ‘op. 
BRONCASTELLA 


to in 


ystwith, on the Reidol. 
BRONCOED, a ras 2: in the Pp 
Flintshire. Pop. in 1851, 345. ; 
BRONDOLO, a village of Venetian: J 
in the prov. and 19 in, SSW of Venice, \s 
m. 8. of Chioggia, at the 8 extremity o 
of the Lido di Sottomarina, on the 1. b 


‘Brenta-Nuova, near the junction of 


lione, and 3 m. above the Conas.008 
lolo, a spacious but shallow port . 
estuary of these united streams. It p 
fortifications, and is connected with G nioggia 
wooden bridgea, one of which is rem 
length. Befove the change of the € ‘ou 
Adige, ba acaonah town was at the mouth of 
was then extremely rT Its 
insalubrious. ii 

ete 


“BRON, 9 a dh Nov an 1 


and rt be ENE of 





villages, and 123,961 in- 
oa town in the gov. and 20 m, ESE 
‘on the 1. bank of the Msta; here a 
ish'river. Pop. 600. It is situated 
dle of a vast plain, on the post road from 
w to St. Petersburg, and on the site of the 
Selavonian town of Kholmograd. To the 
V of ig town eet hill a which a ay now oc- 
supposed site of a pagan temple 
: TONSA a town of Denmark, in the duchy of 
f near the W coast, 10 m. § of Ripen. 
YSON, a township of Huron co., in the state 
4 s. 2m. 58 of Norwalk. It is watered by 
es ofthe Huron river. Its soil is extremely fer- 
ne well-cultivated, Pop. in 1840, 1,291, 
RONSC - PRAIRIE, a town in Bronson 
hip Branch co.,in the state of Michigan, U.S. 
. WSW of Detroit. Pop. in 1840, 622. 
y INTE, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and 
) NNWoof Catania, near the NW base of Mount 
= “situated amidst a sca*of lava, by which it is 
overlooked.” [Colt Hoare.] Pop. in 1831, 8,871. It 


contains dh churches and convents, a college, 
os ® seminary, and has mannfactories of woollen; 


ric . This town,and territory was he- 
a the king of the two Sicilies upon Admiral 


in 1799.—Also a village of Canada 
in the township - tame ee 7 m, from Wel- 
mn Square. Pop. 
ISLES . aon in the N Pacific, con- 
w of a circle of islands, connected by a reef, of 
the S extremity is in N lat. 11° 20°50”. 
X, a village of Winchester co., in the state 
York, 187 m. ‘sw of Albany, near a river of 
ame name, which rises in Winchester co., and, 
‘course of 25 m., enters East river opposite 
Se ae rs a township in the p. of St. 
op. Pop. in 1851, 267. 
B BRC JANG, or Burenpvo-P ss, a defile of N Hin- 
stan Himalaya ype near the course of 
edg ‘iu N lat, 31° 28" and E long. 78° 12’, 
0 ft. above sea-level. itl from Jangleeg 
Rasgram: The surrounding dist. is extremely 
at thinly populated. The few villages, 
y hich are found scattered over it, consist of 
at wood or stone, sometimes co- 
slate, and it contains some handsome 
7 or 8 months*of the 
ee or. tho thee is only 


wick. OH, psin of ah ig 


a ad ‘Rutland,*2} th. 
1,560 acres, ce crt ra Hey = 

; t U, 
comprising a su sq. oil 
the the Ohio, and watered by several of the 
minor tributaries of that river. | It is gees ore 
but the surface is rugged. « It contains some ‘ 
and bituminous coal. Poprin 1830, 7,040; in 1840, 
7,948, & w ag au ,080 gees voli, as slaves, ae od 
free coloure ‘ep., Wellsburg.—. a towns in 
the western “dinteies of Canada West, inconseetedl ie 
the NW by the N branch of Bear creek. 169. 

BROOKEND, a hamlet én the p. of § 
Buckinghamshire, 83 m. NW of Fenny- "4 
near the Grand Junction railroad. Area 1,620 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 283. 

BROOKESBY, a parish of Leicestershire, 6 m. 
WSW of Melton-Mowbray. Area 861 acres, Pop. 
in 1851, 20. 

“BROOKFIELD, a aE Se of Carrol co., in the 
state of New Hampshire, U. 8., 46 m. NE of Con- 
cord. In the NW is a large pond, connected with 
Winnipiseogee lake, and in the ceysre Cook’s pond, 
the outlet of which forms the W branch of Salmon 
Fall river. Pop. in 1840, 553.—Also a township of 
Worcester co., in the state of Massachusetts, 60 m. 
W of Boston. It is generally well-cultivated. On 
its first settlement it suffered much from incursions 
of the Indians. Pop. 2,472.—Also a townsbip of 
Orange co., in the state of Vermont, 17 m. 8 of 
Montpelier. It is elevgted, but contains several 
ponds, the outlets of which form branches of White 
river. Its soil is excellent and well-cultivated, and 
its pasturage extremely rich. Pop. 1,789.—Also a 
township of Morgan co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 
1,426.—Also a village of Tuscarawas township, Stark 
co., in the state of Ohio. Pop, 315.—Also a town- 
ship of Milwaukie co., in the tate of Michigan. Pop. 
148.—Also a township of Fairfield co., in the state 
of Connecticut, 60 m. SW of Hartford, and intersect- 
ed by the Housatonic railroad. It is generally idliy, 
and is watered by the Housatonic and Still rive 
[ts soil is fertile. Pop. 1,488.—Also a townsh “of 
Madison a . the state of New York, 88 m. of 
Albany. nts a hilly surface, and is watered 
by the. ‘Dnadl and its re ir Pop. 8,695.— 
Also a township of Tioga co., in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, 174 .m. NW of Harrisburg. Pop. 431,— 

lso a township of Trumbull co., in the state of Ohio, 
183 m. NE of Columbus, on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Pop. 1,302. It contains a flourishing yil- 
lage.—Also a town of Jefferson co., in the state 
of Pemasylvania. Pop. 1,714.—Also a soneuiy: of 
Stark co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 815, os 

BROO ‘0 iad. eee 
12 m. NN par ase pos is the 


HAVEN, me may Heo 


gate, ae 





pertain a branch of the Nashua. 
Also a township’ of Norfolk co., in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, 4m. SW of Basten. It’ presents a diver- 
sified and richly cultivated surface, and is Qiorned 
with: BROOKLYN ots Pop. 1,365. 

YN, a township, capeof romans €0., 
in he state of Connecticut, U.S., 44 m. NE of Hart- 
ford: . It is well-watered by Quinebaug river and 
* Blackwell’s ‘stream ; amd although its surface is irre- 
gular, and its soil stony, it is generally fertile and 
well-cultivated. Pop. in 1840, 1,488.—Also a town- 
ship of Susquehanna co., in the stute of Pennsylvania, 
U.S, 171 m. NNE of Harrisburg, and bounded on 
the E by Martin’s creek. Pop. 1,474.—Also a town- 
ship of Cuyahoga co., in the state of Obio, 145 m. 
NNE of Columbus. "Pop. 1,409.—Also a village of 
Halifax cos, in ~ nae of Virginia, 145 m. SW of 
Richmond. Pop. 

BROOKL ee cap. of King’s co., in the state 
of New York, U. §., 146 m. S of Albany, and 227 m. 
from Washington, in N lat. 40° 41’ 50”, W long. 73° 
59 30”. It is situated on the W end of Long island, 

posite New York, from which it is separated by the 

river, a channel connecting the bay of New York 
with Long island sound, here from 731 to 1,300 yards 
wide, and across which four steam-ferries are estab- 
lished. It is a regularly built town, and is rapidly 
incpasing. oq < in 1810, 4,402; in 1820, 7,115; in 
1840, 36,233. Part of the United States navy is sta- 
tioned here. The government yard covers 40 acres, 


and contains extensive dock-houses, sheds, and store- 
houses. There is also a large naval — here. 
1 


BROOKNEAL, a village of Campbell co., in the 
state of Virginia, U. 5... 122 m. WSW of Richmond, 
finely situated on the N bank of the Staunton. Pop. 

, of whom 61 are whites, and 48 blacks. 
ra a township of Waldo co., in the state 
of <a . &, 45 m. NE of Augusta. Pop. in 


OOKVILLE, a township of Hancock co., in 
the state of Maine, 79 m. E of Augusta, on the E 
side of Penobscot bay. Pop. in 1840, 1,246.—Also 
a town of Jefferson co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U. S., 167 m. NW of Harrisburg. Pop. 276.—Also 
i of Franklin co., in the state of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, a little above the junction 
E and W forks of the Whitewater. 
a hamlet in the p. of Southill, Bedford- 
m. SW of Big: pre: oe za Le egy, 404. 
a wv in the p. of St. Os 
Pop. in 1g51, 123, =~ ee ies a Beis 
aalie 33m. 8 Stourbrid 
Pop. in 1851, 129.—Also a hamlet in 
a ( =a ong in = S| 
a capacious bay on 
Ro terminating ee ag flexuous 


Chelmehea” a "me Kaste 

Area 2,215 acres. “Pop. ; 

of Kent, 6 m. ESE of Maidstone. Area fk 

Pop. in 1851, 147.—Also a p. of Se 

Taunton. Area 4,274 pital in If : 
BROOMHAUGH, a towtiship in the p. of B 

8t.-Andrew, Northumberland, 7 m. ESE « 

ham, intersected by the New: and C 

way. Pop. in 1841, 100; in 1851, 184. 
BROOMHILL, a parish of Kent, 4m. 


now a member of the town and beng ys 
“Romney. Area 3,580 acres. Pop. in 1 


BROONS, a canton, commune, and town of 
in the dep. of Cétes-du-Nord, arrond, pobbeee 
cant. comprises 9 com., and in 1831 ¢ in 
of 14,060. The town is 15 m. SW of Din 
the Arguenan. Pop. 2,455. 

BROQUE (La), a commune of France, in 
of the Vosges, cant. of Schirmeck. Pop. Ur ie 

BROQUELES POINT, a headland. 2 
nada, on the W coast of Caragenay xt : 
the gulf of Darien, in N | 12’, W long. rresevonl 

BROQUIES, a commune of France, in the de y 
Aveyron, cant. of Saint-Rome-de-Tarn, on the &. 
“tr Tarn, 11 ». WNW of = A fir 

a village in the p. of in § 
landshire, 4 m. from ie, at the mouth-als 
of the same name, which rises in the interior o 
somite, and flows SE to the Moray frith. 

123. ps 
BROSELEY, a parish and market-town of 8 
13 m. SE of Shrewsbury; and 146 m. NW of Li 
Area 1,912 acres. - Pop. in 1851, 4,789 Ite; 
from the W bank of the e Severn, ad 
in a line of irregularly built houses, 2 m. i 
and crossed at ineatiale by short, pra thers | 
locality contains manufactories of f 
and tobaeco-pipes; and.in the 
a, ire and @ spring of p me 

a parish in co, Kerry, 8 m. § 
Listowel. Area 11,960 acres. 3 
hamlet in the p. of Kilmury, King’s co,, 21 
King’ co, ys 119. Pore atte a 
ing’s co., an affluent of the 
pie 20 m., in the last 8 m. of wi 
pes parallel to the Grand canal, 

BROSSAC, nan comme 
. | the dep. of the hstrente, arrond : : 
canton tom cand fa 
tae oes The 


ly, but they are little 
BROSSARDIE’RE 





f Palo Laut, in § lat. 4°25’, and B 


Also a 
ce of the uel of Fokien, and to the 


sland of Tong-chan, in N lat. 22° 80’, and 


17° 45’.-—Also a grou€ of six low rocky is- 
the W side ofthe straits df Bab-le-Mandeh, 
of Jebe in N lat. 12° 25’, and E 
0’. They are of volcanic origin, and ap- 
emerged from the sea at no very distant 
Also two small islands in N lat. 26° 21’ 25”, 
34° 54' 80”, 83 m. NE of Cosseir. 
a gronp of islands in the Bight of 
of Prince’s island, in N lat. 1° 28’, 
20’. 
a group of islets in Hudson’s bay, 
rtland point, in N lat. 57° 40’, and 
ERS, three isolated mountains of SE Aus- 
“Macquarie dist., near the coast, between 
haven and Harrington inlet. 
HERS VALLEY, a township of Somerset 
n the state of Pennsylvania, 1.8. drained by 
emans river. “Pop. in 1840, 1,548. 
THERTOFT, a chapelry in the p. of Kirton, 
e, 4m. WNW of Boston. Area 900 acres. 


LOTHERTON, a parish and township in the 

R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. NNE of Pontefract, inter- 

bby the York and North Midland railway. Arca 

2,190 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,551; of township 
d c 


HERWICK. Sce Wankwortn. 
, a town of Spkin, in Arragon, prov. and 
, NNE of Huesca, on the 1. bank of the Ara. 
OTTEAUX (Lus), a hamlet of France, in the 
) of the Rhone, cant. of Lyons, of which it forms 
arb. Pop. in 1831, 7,500. 
PERODE, a town of Hesse-Cassel, prov. 
circle and 7 m. N of Schmalkalden, in the 
er-wald, Pop. 2,100. It contains extensive 
tories of iron, steel, and wooden-ware, and of 
- Tron is wrought in the environs. 
ON, a parish and township in the N. R. of 
e, 6m. NE of Gnisborough. Area of p. 
Pop. in 1851, 518. Area of township 
. . BLY. 
IGEN, a village of Baden, in the circle 
)Rhine, bail. and 14 m.@W of Pforzheim, 
BSE of Carlsruhe. - Pop. 1,262. ‘Tripoli- 
‘ought in the environs. 
] i . of Ain, in 


‘near the town of Bourg. It contains x 
hurch, and a diocesan seminary.—Also 
amune, and town, in the dep. of Eure- 
4. of Chateandim.—The cant. comprises 
L l contained a of 11,821.—The 
don the Ozanne, 24m. SW 6f Char- 

It contains manufactories of linen 

wick and tile-works, tanneries, an 

‘and possesses an active commerce 


let of Hance, in the Hep. of 1: / 
ee inert beech, bitss-wood, 


‘Rochelle, on the N 


in the Chivese sea, near | gow 


-| Alsoa townshipin the p.and 1$m, 





ai f Appleby, nay 
of London, on the: oad mi: > 0 
. Area of p. 24, . in 

—The town, which consists oftefl of one lo 
stands onethe Swindalebeck, which flows 
Eder. , sia < 773. Lead and coal are bse. xc 

lso a townie in the p. of Catterie 
1 


vicinity.—é f 
R. of Yorkshire, 4m. SE ‘of Richmond. Area 


nth 


acres, ,Pop. in 1851, 120.-Also a fishing village in 
Caitfiness, near Dunnet-head. © ee 

BROUGH axp‘SHATTON, a township in the p. 
of Hope, Derbyshire, 5 m. NNE of Tideswell. Pop. 
in.185!, 98. ; . 

BROUGIIAM, a parish & Westmoreland, 2. m, 
SE of Penrith, watered on the N by the Eaumont, 
on the EF by the Eden, and on the W by the Lowther, 
Area 6,040 acres. Pop. in 1851, 179. 

BROUGH-HEAD, a fishing village on the coast of 
the Moray-frith,in the p. of Duffus, 8 m. NW of El- 
gin, on the SW side of a promontory of the samename. 

BROUGH-SHANE, a small town in the p. of Ra- 
cavan, co. Antrim, 3 m. NE by E of Ballymena. 
Pop. 974. 

BROUGH.SOWERBY, a towngiip in the p.of - 
Brough, Westmoreland, 14 fu. 8 of Brough. Pop. 
in 1851, 117. 

BROUGHTON, a parish of Buckinghamshire, 3 
m. SSE of Newport-Pagnell. Area 1,020 acres. 
Pop. in 1851, 182.—Also a township in the p. of 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, 6 m. SW of Holt, Pop. in 
1851, 2,002. Also a township in the p. and 24 m. 
SE of Hawarden, Flintshire. Pop, in 1851, 421.— 
Also a parish of Huntingdonshire, 5m. of 
Huntingdon, Area 2,950acres, Pop. in 1851, 416.. 

W of Manches- 

ter, Lancashire. Area 960 acres. Pop.in 1851,7,126. 
—Also a chapelry in the p. and 3 m, of Preston, 
Lancashire, near the Lancaster and Preston railway. 
Avea 2,346 acres. Pop. in 1851, 685.—Also a parish 
of Lincolnshire, 3m. NW of Glandford-Brigg. Area 
6,918 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,240.—Also a parish of 
Northamptonshire, 8 m. SW of Kettering. Area - 

560 acres. Pop. in 1851, 691.—Also a parish of =} 
Oxfordshire, 24 m. WSW of Banbury. Area 1,950° } 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 616.—Also a parish of Balap, 
7m. N of Shrewsbury. Area 880 acres. Pop. 
1851, 181.—Also a township in the p, of Cleverley, 
Salop. Pop. in 1851, 80.—Also a township in the p, 
of Bishop’s Castle, Salop. Pop. in 1851, 70.—Also 
a parish in Hants, 43 m. WSW of Stockbridge. Area 


4,500acres. Pop.in 1851,1,010,—Alsoa townshipin 
the p.and 5m. WNW of Eceleshall, Btaffordabtre. 
Area 590 acres. Pop. in 1851, 21.—Alsoa 
in the p. of Appleton-le-Street, N. R. of Yor 
m. NW of Malton. Area 800 acres, . 
1851, 504. also Merton with 
BROUGHTON, a township of 
the co. of Sherbrook. Pop, 255. 
face is hilly and rugged ; put tow. 


side of | ber of 





8 m. E of Newarkgo 


“chapelry in the 


‘Treleth, Lancashire, 29 m. 


Pounties rer Saeearp. 
1,726. Pop. of f township, 


poo In 


f *RovGHTON BAY, a small harbour bate SE. 


Prince Edwird’sgisland inNorth America. 
- BROUGHTON-BRANT, a parish of Lincolnshire, 
onthe Brant. Area 2,982 acres. 


Pop. in 1841 , 650; in 1851, 749. 
UGHTON-CAPE, a headland of British N. 
America, on the N side of Merchant’s bay, Davis 


‘Straits, in N lat. 68°, gnd W long. 63°. 
BROUGHTON- CHTURCH- wrrn-SAPPERTON, 


} se of Derbyshire, 10 m. SW of Derby. Area 


in 1851, 661. 
FIELD) or East-Broventon, a 
. of Cartmel, Lancashire, 7m. NE 
Iverstone. Area 2,830 acres. Pop. in 1851, 470. 
BROUGHTON-IN-FURNESS, or West-Broven- 
TON, A market-town and chapelry in the p. of Kirkby- 
N of Lancaster and 281 
m. NNW of Tendon. Iron, copper, and roofing- 
slate abound in the ngighbouring mountains. The 
river Duddon is navigable by vessels of 30 tons 
burthen to within a vga the town. Area 7,040 
acres. he 1851, 1,297. 
BROUGHTON- GIFFORD, a parish of Wilts, 2 
m. W of Melksham, on the W bank of the Avon, 
and near the Kennet and Avon canal. Area 1,677 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 692. 
ROUGHTON {Gzmur), a township in the p. of 
idekirk, Cumberland, 3 m. W of Coc amnontl on 
the N bank of the Derwent. Pop. in 1851, 619. 
YUGHTON (Grear and Lirrte), a township 
in tho pt Kirkby-in-Cleveland, N. R. of Yorkshire, 
hand of Stokesley. Area 2,780 acres. Pop. in 


2 acres. Po 
"BROUGHTON. 


of 


m “PROUGHTON-HACKETT, a parish of Worces- 


J 


| tershire, 5 m. E of Worcester, near the Birmingham 
“and Gloucester railway. Area 390 acres. Pop. in 


1841, 154; in 1851, 1 3. 


' BROUGHTON () oa .) a township in the p. @ 
‘ Bridekirk, Cumberland, 34 m. NW of Cockermouth. 
hi in 1851, 439. 
ROUGHTON (Nerner), a parish of Leicester- 
, 6m, WNW of Melton-Mowbray. Area 2,110 
8. Pop. in 1851, 423. 
(OUGHTON-POGGS, a parish of Oxfordshire, 
. SSW of Burford. Area 1,122°acres. Pop. in 
51; in 1851, 127. 
; 0 -BULNEY, or Urrrr Brovan- 
h of Nottin hamshire, 12 my SSE of 
~ Areal acres, 


Pop. in 1851, B94. 
iRIPELAGG, a group of 


rope, . of ‘Vologim, in the IN. parts ti 
Oust- solsk,- to%the W of tha Vichera. 

BROUSILOV, a town of Russia in 
and 40 m. WSW of Kiev, dist. and 
Radomysl, on the |. bank of the ‘ 
of. Russia in Europe, in the goy. 12 m. 
Tchernigov, on the r. bank ber. ez 

BROUSSA. See Brausan. 

BROUSSE, a commune of France, 

Puy-de- Dome, cant. of Conia om Pop 3 
a commune of France, in the dep. 
Saissac, 6 m. 8 of Carcassonne; = 
manufactories of woollen fabrics, 
mills. 

BROUSSEVAL, a commune of France, 
dep. of the Haute-Marne, cant. of Vassy, 

It contains some iron-works. 

BROUT-VERNET, a commune of 
dep. of the Allier, cant. of Escurolles. . Pop. 

BROUVELIEURES, a canton and 
France, in the dep. of the Vosges, arrond. of 
Dié. The cant. comprises 9 com., and®in 1881: 
tained a pop. of 4,226. The town is cnt 
of Saint-Dié. Pop. 468, 

BROUWERSHAVEN, a town of 
the prov. of Zeeland, on the N of the pie 
wen, at the mouth df the Meuse called the 
mer. Pop. 820. It has a port, and is the 
igen oy of the beer of Pye a into Zeeland 
It was formezly a town of greater so ge eh 

BBOUZILS (Les), a commune the 
dep. of Vendee, cant. of Sain-Fulgent, 2p: 

BROVARY, a town of Russia in } 
gov. and 70 m. SSW of Tchernigov, dist. a 
S of Oster, and 12 m. ENE of Kiev. 

BROVIS (Cou pe), a pasa in the A 
from which the road to Nice, from the 
Roya, omen upon the valley of the Be 
4,277 ey! 
BROWELL COVE, an inlet on the 
Arctic ocean, in N lat, 70°, be oF re, 
Franklin is of opinion probably co 08 
Esquimanx lake. 

BROWN, # county in the state of 
sap ag an area of 470 sq. ie mene 
by the Ohio, and watered by the I 
Straight and White-Oak crecks. TE 

nity of the Ohio, its surface is | 





P 

R ctorhaatel by the Sandy eek and 
2,165.—f.lso a township of 

eg of the ‘nead-streams of 

co 294.—Also a township of 
mE of Delaware. It is watered 

‘stan a is generally fertile. Pop. 908. 

) of Franklin co. Pop. 424.—Also 

p of Scrat co., on Yellow creek. Pop. 
iso a township of Miami oo., drained by 
of the Miami. Pop. 1,288. —Also a town- 
= nlding co. Pop. 180.—Also a township 
yomery co., in the state of Indiana. Pop. 


TY CAPE, a headland of the N coast of 
mn islam Arctic America, on the W side of 
‘in N lat. 70° 10’, W. long. 135°. 
ISLANDS, a group in Baffin’s bay, 
'Duneira bay, in N lat. 75° 10’, W 


[ELD, a township of Oxford co., in 
” U. S., 78 m. SW of Augusta, 
Pop. in 1840, 


of } 
oo the E by Saco river. 
HELM, a township of Loraine co., in 


Ohid, U. S., 124 m. NE of Columbus, 
Vermillion river. Pop. in 1840, 934. 


(INGTON, a township of Orleans co., int 
of Vermont, U.S. 4) m. NNE of Mont- 
‘Tt is watered by the Willoughby, a branch 


n, which affords good water-power. Pop. 
- 


LOW POINT, a headland of the N 
ssian America, at the mouth of iulews 
lat. 70° 10’, W long. 146°. 
sear a village of Rockbridge co., in 
U. S., situated in a fertile "lo- 
. “eree, 189 m. NW of Richmond. 


or Branksea, a small island off 


f, 2 m, BE of Poole. It is of an 
about 14 m. in length. 


ISLAND, an island on the coast of 
hn Ross has denominated North Middle- 
. 12°, 'W long. 95° 22’. 
Pg a of foux islands in the 
Ba cillage 4 =: f Rin 
MILLS, a in p.0 
Pop. 106.—Also a v. in Riven 
ont ‘the state of Pennsylvania, 


y of eae Pop. Te town- 


al, near the ondon tnd Bi 


m. NW of Albany: — 
‘oil, consisting of a ‘ally 
— 3,968.—Also a v. Tasos ak te Eetoumaial 
at the ju Redstone creek with 
the the Monorfaheli 191 m. SE of Harrisburg. It con- 
tains ‘about 250 dwellings. ‘The surrom country, 
is fertile. Pop. 1;362.—-A)so @ y. in Licking town- 
ship, oy ee in the state of Ohio, on the national 
road, 40¢m. E of Columbus. It consists of about 80 
dwellings, and hag an extensive ie in wheat and 
tobacco.—Also a ¥., cap. of Edmonson co., on the S 
side of Green river, 132 m, SW of — Pop. 
112.—Also a v., cap. of ae ye in the state of 
Mlinois, in a hilly localit; the N side of Big 
erp river, 12 m. from the Mississippi, and 177 m. 
- of eure. It ep about = — 
so a v. in Monroe co., m the state Georgia, 
m. W of the Ocmulgee river. ; 

BROWN SHO a reef near the E entrance of 
— Old channel, in N lat. 21° 35’, W long, 

74° 50° 

BROWSTON, a hamlet in the p. of Belton, Suf- 
folk. Pop. in 1851, 64. . 

BROXA, a township in the p. of Kackness, N. R, 
of Yorkshire, 74 m. WNW of Scarborough. Area 
450 acres. Pop. in 1841, 65; in 1851, 69. 

BROXBURN, Broxbourne, or Bacon sane 
a parish of Hertfordshire, 1} m. 8 of Hoddesdon, an 
3 m. from Roydon, intersected by the Eastern Coun- 
ties railway. Area 4,505 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,571, 

BROXBURN, a village in the p. of U in 
Linlithgowshire, 12 m. from Edinburgh. Pop. 7 

BROXI 1OLME, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 
NW of Lincoln, Area 1,298 acres. Pop. in 1851, 13. 

BROXTED, or Cnawrern, a utc of of Essex, 3 
m. SW of Thaxted, near the London railway. Area 
8,149 acres. Pop. in 1841, 737; in 1861,'753. 

BROX'ON, a township ix the p and 5m. N.of 
~ a Area 2,128 acres. Pop. in 1851, 513, 
XTOW, a hamlet in the p. of Bi 
Notinghamshie 54 m. NW of Nottingham, 

BROYE, a commune of France, in the dep, of 
Baone-et- Loire, cant. of Mesvres. Pop. 1,106,—Also 
a river of Switzerland, which takes its rise in the 
SW of the cant. of Freyburg, on the NW side of 
Mount Molesson; crosses a portion of the cant. 
of Vaud, in which it passes Oron; re-enters the cant, 
of Freyburg, watering Rue; thence returning to 
Vaud, it pursues its course ina NNE direction, past 
Mondon and Payerne; 3 m. N of the latter town, it 
again enters the canton from which it originally is- 
sued, expands into the lake of Morat, and pee ae 
falls into the lake of Neufchatel. Its total couse 
45 m., dud it is to a considerable extent navigable by 
small boats. 

BROYLE Carr), atbold 
coast of the peninsula of Newf 
trance of the harbour of the same 
oy Sega madam lp Wis 


oie 
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: | 
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ti se47e nese esi in 1819, 5,587; and 


of Louhans. Pop. is 


jue mou -stream, 
in the district of Athole, in Perthshire. 9It rushes 
down to the Garry in a series of fine cascades abross 
yoo om from Btair gthole toeDalnacardoch. 
if ARA, « broad id river in the Sunn- 


_ » lendinga-Fiord istrict of Iceland, which gfter re- 


ceiving the joint waters of the Laugaovalla and Apa 
lakes, unites with the Hoita a littl® below Skalholt. 

‘BRUAY, « commune of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. and 3 m. from Valenciennes. Pop. 907. 
It contains a glass-house. 

BRUC, a commune of France, in the dep. of Ile- 
et-Vilaine, cant. of Pipriac. Pop. 1,124. 

BRUCA, or Brucca (La), a town of Sicily, on 
the coast to the S of Catania. Pop. 8,000. 

| BRUCE, a township of Macomb co., in the state 
of Michigan, U. S., 58 m. N of Detroit. It is gene- 
pe fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,128. 

‘BRUCE BAY, an indentation on the W side of 
Baftin’s bay, foyming the estuary of the Clfde, in N 
lat. 70° 15’, W long. 69°. It contains numerous islets. 

BRUCE ISLAND, or Sr. Jonn’s, an island off 
the coast of Nubia, in N lat. 23° 38’ [Bruce], 23° 36’ 
Welsted.|] It is about 6 m. in circumf., and has an 

of nearly 900 ft. A coral belt about a quar- 
ter of a mile in width, and nearly dry, rising almost 
oan from a great depth, encircles it. 
' BRUCHE, a small river of France, which takes 
in the dep. of the Vosges, near the village of 
same name; Schirmeck; thence bends 
ENE to the dep. of the Bas-Rhin; bathes the walls 
of Mutzig and Molsheim; and after a course of 45 m., 
,of which 21 are floatable, unites with the Ill a little 
above Strasb; Its chief affluent is the Mossig. 
The’ canal of B. derives its waters from this river 
near Sultz-les-Bains, a litthe below Molsheim, and 
terminates near Strasburg. The principal articles of 
which it forms the means of transit are wood, gyp- 
sum, stone, bricks, and tiles—Also a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of Lot-et-Garonne, cant, 
of Lavardac, 6 m. NNE of Nérac. Pop. 1,150. 
‘BRUCHHAUSEN (A 1), a town of Hanover, 8 
m. WNW of Hoya, and 6 m. E of Neu-Bruchhausen. 
1,000. It contains an ancient castle. 
' -BRUCHHAUSEN (Nev), a town of Hanover, 14 
m. W of Hoya. Pop. 951. It has a considerable 
ecommerce in linen. ; 
‘* CHMUHLBACH, a village of Bavaria, in 
ji SW of Landstuhl. Pop. 308, 
~ BRUCHSAL, a town and bailiwick of Baden, in the 
¢ircle of the Middle Rhine, on the r. bank of te Salz- 
The town is 12 m. NE of and at an 
in 


80, not inclusive of the garrison, 7,113. It is well- 
oh ke share hane “ naeiie sfte 
0 nee-bishops urches, & 

; Oa te pares Santen 

a hospital, a handsome town- 
of-correction, &c. In the environs is 


cultivated in the environs. g ¥ 
BRUCK. See Nrepenpavce. 
BRUCK, Burax, or im 


ond the Ganges, whgch takes 
unipur; runs i® a circuitogs co 
. of Cachar and Silhet;, and, unitin 
omeh, flows into the Brahmaputra in J 
The total length of its course, which is in a 
ORUGK, of FremcraceBingh a 
or FursTex¥eLD- Own | 
varia, in the circle of Upper Bayaria, z ne A 
16 m. WNW of Munich. Pop, 1100. 
extensively cultivated in the su 
In the vicinity is the ancient Cisi 
Fiirstenfeld, now used as an hospital 
tory of arms. vege C 
BRUCK, Krosrer-Bruck, or LAUKA, | 
of Moravia, in the gov. of Brunn, circle and 
ESE*of Znaim, on the Taja, Pop. 148. 
tains a fine seignorial castle, 
founded in 1190, and suppressed in 1 ti 
BRUCK-AN-DER-LEITHA, a small | 
town of Austria, in the prov. of Lower r 
and 22 m. SE of Vienna, on the Leitha, Pop, 
There is here a castle, with a fine parlpat 
garden, belonging to the counts of Harrach, 
BRUCK-AN-DER-MUR, a town of Av 
of a circle of the same name, in the prov. ¢ 
tircle and 25 m. NNW of Gratz, on the r. ba 
Mur, at the junction sof the Miirz, and at ai 
1,483 ft. above sea-level. It is well-built, 
a parish-church and a military magazine, 
several manufactories of iron-ware. ; 
of its situation render its transit trade ex 
active. —The cirele of B. comprises an 
man sq. m., and contains 11 towns and f 
Pop. in 1830, 73,864; in 1837, 76,271. It is 
mountainous, and encloses many : 
the principal of which are those of the ¥ 
Miihr, and on the NW the Ens. Oats, ba 
lint, are extensively cultivated; cattle are 
great numbers; and the forests, which are | 
erable extent, abound with e. The 
contain rich mines of copper, fead, mM, 
ip meee or coin ve town of Pr 
prov. of Saxony, regency erseburg, on 
5 m. SW of Sgngerhausen, and 36 m. | 
furth. Pop. 850. 
BRUCKENAU, a town of Bavaria, | 
of Unter-Franken-Aschaffénburg, on th 
S base of the Hohe Rhone, 45 m, NNW of Wu 
burg. Pop, 1,700. It contains a castle, which 
frequently used as a sammer peat Bese Be sods 
family; and ne some paper-mills, — 
20, which posseses alkaline fr 
possesses 
the finest and most frequented 
The presidial, whi 


com) 





